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1 
ACCOUNT 
0 FP 


JEANNE-MARIE PHLIPON ROLAND, 


BY 
T. 4. CHAMPAGNEUX,. 


Turn moſt unpardonable crime that was com- 


mitted, during the reign of terror, is, moſt cer- 
tainly, the murder of Madame Roland; I con- 


ſider it leſs in the light of its extreme iniquity, 


than in that of * loſs which France has ſuſ- | 


tained; 


Aſſaſſinated at the age of thirty-nitie, what a. 
long career there yet remained for her to run! 
It would have been the moſt intereſting part of 


her life, and that in which reaſon, aided ape pon 
perience, would have directed all her ſteps 
wards the greateſt good of her country. 


She was indebted to Nature for the = 


happy diſpoſitions ; and ſhe had ſo well culti- 
vated them, that, at eighteen years of age, ſhe 


| _ wrote ay meditated delete ons on 


A 


þ 


; «about to f. 
1 member 


898 
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the moſt abſtruſe ſubjects x. From that age, to 
the moment when Rotand, become her Sun. | 
band, was appointed miniſter of the interior, 


ſhe did my ECantinue her literary or political 


F . labours; 


* I have the collection of the works which ſhe wrote at 


Mat age, that is in 1772: ſeveral metaphyſical ſubjects are there 


treated with aſtoniſh ing intelligence. This edition will contain 
ſomeof them; theſe will juſtify my opinion. In order to give 
an idea of the ſtyle and thoughts of Madame Roland, I ſhall 

tranſcribe a few lines of this collection of the year 1772: they 
form the concluſion of it. Time flies away; years are re- 
„ newed; things change and men too. I am arrived at that 
„ moment, (31 December 1772), which, uniting two years, 
ſeems to belong to neither. Already has the earth made 
me turn eighteen times round the ſun; though it were yet to 
« bear mea long time, what ſhould I ſee in it? In general order, 
« all diverſity is uniformity, : the ſame quantity of motion pro- 


E 


6 duces the ſame phenomena; the ſame e in all es 


« -agitate men, and direct their conduct. 
* Let us cloſe this collection: it contains the traces of my 


&, exiſtence at a time which is no more: it is the expreſſion of Ni 


« my mind, in like manner as the ſubfiſting effect of my ac- 
« tions is the expreſſion of my heart. 1 18 both ever 
28 * render me a _— teſtimony * 


6: mat of my time ought to be. ener to the ac= 
« quiſition of knowledge: it is in this occupation that I ought 

a conſtantly to improve my underſtanding, approach truth, and 
perfect my being. Not being able to do much for others, 
* it is | peat to ſociety-theſervicethat.is in my power, o 
rm for it, in myſelt, a a ſubject. more enlightened, 
ter intentioned. It circumſtances permit me 
not to. do any thing more, I ſhall at Kaſt have done what I 


A pofhbly £6014) I ſhall have fulfilled my deſtination, I hal 


Rave lived. Happy he who has done ſo without , pe | 


« This % Is the e to which 1 er 
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labours: ſhe made, in the intervals, ſeveral 
journies ; among other countries, ſhe vifited 
England and Switzerland; and it is particularly 
in theſe travels, that ſhe had an opportunity of 
making uſeful applications of her ſtudies. 

The revolution, and the two adminiſtrations 
of her huſband, placed under her. eyes a crowd 
of men and things; and thence reſulted a fund 
of knowledge, which has, perhaps, never been 
found in any other woman. 

But what rendered her ſtill more eſtimable⸗ 
was her extreme modeſty, and an abſolute diſ- 
like to every pretenſion to genius. She never 
had any thing printed; if ſhe lent her pen to 
her huſband, 10 is, as ſhe obſerves in her Me- 
moirs, © that ſhe wrote with him as ſhe ate 
with him, becauſe the one was as natural to | | 
„ her. as the other.” 1 | 5 2 

In another place, ſhe ſpeaks of the writings 
which ſhe compoſed when a girl, and this is © 
ö What ſhe A ot them: J have a pretty large = 

e packet " 

Is it not aftonitbing that a girl of eighteen ſhould think and _ "7 1 
write with ſo much maturity and depth of judgment? It wall =} [ 
not. be ſaid that vanity at that time guided the pen of Madame -þ 
Roland, fince ſhecommunicated her writingsto noone, and never 
Vas a ſingle line committed to the preſs. She aimed at attaining 
perfection, with a view merely, as ſhe announces, of becoming 
a more uſeful member of ſociety. But the more Madame 
Roland wrote in ſilence and obſcurity, the more her thoughts are 


the expreſſion of her heart. And indeed freedom and frankneſs, 


Which ſo many authors ſacrifice to pride, Have alone biQateg-- 1 
to Manne Roland all her writings. - | l 3 
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6 packet of my works written previous to m 


marriage, piled up in a duſty corner of my 
library, or perhaps in a garret: never had | 
the ſlighteſt intention of one day becoming 
an author. I perceived very early in life, 
« that a woman who gained this title, loſt a 
great deal more than ſhe acquired. The men 
* not love her; and her own ſex criticiſe 
« her: if her works be bad, ſhe is ridiculed, 
and not without reaſon if good, her right 
to them is diſputed. 5 | 

Madame Roland then really wrote, for the 


preſs, nothing but the memoirs which ſhe com- 
poſed during her impriſonment ; and this was 


ſolely to repel the calumny that purſued her. 

However, it is impoiſible that this extraordi- 
nary woman ſhould not at laſt have acquired 
the conviction of her ſuperiority : ſhe did not 
perceive it tilt the time of her huſband's admi- 


niſtration; the avowal of it is to be found in her 


Memoirs, where, after having faid how much 


| ſhe was ſtruck at the mediocrity. of all the men 
then in place, ſhe adds: Never, but for this 
2 experience, ſhould ] have thought ſo poorly 
of my ſpecies. And indeed it is only from 
-< this epoch that I have aſſumed any confi- 
dence; till then I was as baſhful as a boarder 


(e 


in a convent; I always ſuppoſed that people 


more poſitive than myſelf, were alſo more 


able. Truly, ] am not aſtoniſhed that I was a 
> * 5 5 0 
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great favourite; every one felt that I was not 
« without my ſhare of merit, and yet I incerely | 
* did homage to the vanity of other people.“ 
A few days before ſhe was dragged tothe 
ſcaffold, ſhe ſaid: If fate had allowed me to 
“ live, I believe I ſhould have been ambitious 
of only one thing; and that would have been 
4 to write the Annals of the preſent. Age, and 
* to become the Macaulay of my country: I 
have, in my confinement, conceived a real 
« fondneſs for Tacitus, and cannot go to fleep 
till I have read a paſſage of his work. It 
& ſeems to me that we ſee things in the ſame 
light; and that. in time, and with a fubject 
4 equally rich, it would not have been impoth- 
ble for me to imitate hisſtyle.” 
Let any perſon read attentively the works 
ES which we now give to the public, and he will 
be convinced that no one could ſo juſtly aſpire 
to be the Tacitus of her age as Madame Roland. 
She had every thing at her difpofal ; profound 
knowledge of the times and of men, fecundity of 
expreſſion, grace and vigour of ſtyle, cre 
of underſtanding, ſtrength of character, and the 
love of virtue; with advantages fo rich, who 
could more worthily hold the pencil of hiſtory !. 
Vain hopes! vain regrets! This woman is 


no more: executioners have dragged - her to 
the ſcaffold, and no one came to her affiftance ! 


She paſſed five months in priſon ; and, with the 
„ eee 


; 
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exception of two or three real friends, whom 
the, aſpect of thoſe places did not terrify, who 
eame to bewail with her, not her own fate, but 
the misfortunes of France, not a ſingle man has 


expreſſed. for her the ſmalleſt intereſt, the ſmalleſt 


pity. Neither in the Journals, nor in the pub- 


lications of the day, is to be found a fingle re- 
monſtrance, a ſingle word in her favour; almoſt 
all, on the contrary, have applauded her im- 
priſonment, and her murder *. i 
What I here advance 38. uefortunately. but 
too applicable to the conduct that was obſerved 
in regard to her huſband. Roland, who diſplayed 
| 5 $ Toe. NOM: It 10 
*I ſhall, in proof of what I ſay, report the virulent attack | 
that the Moniteur of the day (No. 59, 19th' November 1793) 
made on Madame Roland. Within a ſhort period, the re- 


evolutionary tribunal has given to women a great example, 
„ which will not be loſt upon them: for juſtice, ever impar- 


„ tial, ———— makes pens and NETIC go hand 1 in 
„ hand. 

“% Marie enn Sec. a J 

„ Olympe de Gouges, &c. 

45 Roland's wife, a philoſopher in a ſmall way, — queen | 

« of the moment, ſurrounded by mercenary writers, to whom 
„ ſhe gave ſuppers, and diſtributed favours, places and Ives 
« was a MONSTER in every point of view.” 


That Hebert, in his Pere Ducheſne, ſhould vomit forth 


theſe diſguſting calumnies, I am neither ſurpriſed, nor mortified ; 


but was it to 1 expected that we ſhould find them in the 


Moniteur! .. . . Madame Roland gave not a ſupper during 


the tion, of her huſband. Not a ſingle writer has 
praiſed her; the diſtributed neither places, money, nor favours; 
and 12 the * was not ae to build all this * 


\ 
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ſo great a character in the revolution; Roland; 


who was the firſt miniſter that durſt ſpeak trath _ 


to the king; Roland, who introduced ſo much 
order, economy, and virtue, into the general ad- 
miniſtration of France; who, during. 5 tecond 
miniftry, pointed out the plunderers of the pub- 
lic purſe, rang the alarm- bell againſt the maſ- 
ſacres of September; who reſiſted diſorganizers 
of every ſort, who grappled with them, and would 
have brought them to the ground, had his ef- 
forts not been oppoſed ; Roland, the protector 
of perſons and property, in recompenſe for his 
adminiſtrative talents and rigid probity, is in- 
volved in a decree of accufation. He flies, and 


not à fingle aſylum is open to him in Paris! 
It is at Rouen only that the pity of ſome old 


— 
female friends receives him, worn down by N | 


fatigue, and age. 


The convention, at this epoch, was ſtill 


ſtrong through the re-union'of all its members; 
is there a ſingle one of them that aſcended, the 
tribune to repel calumny? A commiſſion was 
appointed to examine the accounts of his mi- 


niſtry, 


fabric, and to apply the epithet af MONSTER to the moſt vir- 


tuous woman of her age! What till more augments indigna- 5 


tion, is, that theſe cowardly writers publiſhed all thoſe atrocities | 
againſt the unfortunate victims of thoſe times, only in order io 


pleaſe the tyrants who were cauſing them to be maſſacred. 8 


Thus it is that on the 18th Fructidor, Merlin and Reubell were 
praiſed; and thus it is that all the times of tyranny and * 
prefiog will have panegyriſts. | 
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niſtry, and to make a report on them. The 
labour of the ſcrutinizers was carried almoſt to 
an. inquiſition : they went into all the offices, 
Paſſed over no article without a rigorous ex- 
amination; and when they were convinced of 
the order, regularity, and even auſterity of 
Roland's adminiſtration, not one of theſe ſcru- 
| tinizers durſt aſk to be heard, in order to pay _ 
homage to truth, and propoſe to the con- 
vention an act of juſtice towards chin ca- 
lumniated and 1 miniſter® . 


This | 


* I here inſert a curious note, which J extract from 2 
writing of Roland, that 1 found, as by a miracle, ſcattered 
in ſeveral hands. 
This is the manner in which he expreſſes himſelf reſpeQing 
the cauſe of his leaving the miniſtry, which he attributes to 
the weakneſs of the well- diſpoſed party in che national con- 
vention: | 
« The cauſe of my leaving the miniſtry has b_ underſtood 
by no perſon: every one attributed it to the ſanguinary and 
ferocious men who were ſo inveterate againſt me. It was 
thought that denunciations, threats, or aſſaſſinalion, that the 
outcries ſet up in the commune, in the ſections, in the clubs, 
in the public ſquares, in the tribune even of the convention; 
It was thought that all theſe horrors, certainly well calculated 
0 occafion me to be aſſaſſinated, had intimidated and wearied 
me out; and that the fear of theſe executioners had induced 
me to reſign; me, who denounced them to France and to all 
the world; who ſtripped them naked; who was not afraid to 
\, Thew them as hideous as they are; who told them to their 
face, and who told it to all nations, that there was not on earth 
men of a baſeneſs ſo diſguſting, and of a barbarity ſo atrocious! 
No; by dint of deſpiſing this contemptible horde, gorged with 
_ Murders and Pillage, J feared them not. I would have con- 
f 3 tinued 
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This conduct towards Roland, furniſhes me 
with a reflection, the utility of which is fo 
great that I muſt be permitted to inſert it here. 
Every one recollects that time when the con- 

vention 


tinued to watch them, t to > nit them; for all thoſe ſcoun- 
drels are cowards: but what did me convention do to curb 
them! | 
Inne l that to twenty Hai of the depu- 
nition of Paris, there are ſcarcely more than twenty to add of 
all the other deputations, whoſe audacity is to be quoted; and 
of theſe forty | there are not ten who have mounted the tribune . 
to accuſe me. Vet, whole ſittings were loſt in vain decla- 
mations: abſurd things were ſaid; barbarous denunciations 
were made; tainted and diſgraced people were brought for- 
w "to ſupport thele infamous tranſactions; I was ſent for; 
I was interrogated reſpecting all theſe abominable deeds, 
after being left to be drenched with them even to indig- 
nation and diſguſt. Well! not one fingle member of 


this aſtoniſhing majority, many of whom loved me, all f 


whom eſteemed me, not a ſingle one mounted the tribune to 
undertake my defence. They ſeemed even to have a degree 
of fear or ſhame to let their indignation appear. Some were 
afraid of the daggers with which L was myſelf threatened every 
moment: others, thinking that they had ſome popularity, were 


afraid to expoſe it; ſometimes they held out the neceſſity of | 


preſerving their influence for important occaſions; ſometimes 

too they affected to ſay, or ſaid it in earneſt; © what does i it 

« ſignify? we muſt let them ſay on; we muſt not irntate - 
them; they ſhew what they are; they are wearing them- 
« ſelves out: there is no folly or weaknath of which] N not 
deen the witneſs and victim. | 
However, it was not a matter or indifference to bi well. | 
diſpoſed party, to have a miniſter of the interior in the right 


road, to have there a man of incorruptible and unſhaken 


honour. No doubt, he muſt thereby acquire ſtrength, and. _ 
Sid” 2 very great ſupport by” the general and moſt decided _ 
n 1725 
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vention ſuffered itſelf to be ſubjugated by a few 


' ruffians 3 then in what manner was the ruin 


effected of a man, whom the moſt irreproach- 


able life — deſerving of univerſal eſteem, 


and 
n of the departments. But, I muſt ſay it, guilt, 


ever more ardent and more ackiye, a thirſt for blood, manifeſted 


with a rage and an atrocity, the bare idea of which makes ong 
fhudder with horror, had ſpread ſuch a ſtupor over the' 
aſſembly, that I can compare it oaly to that which exiſted in 
the boſom of the legiſlature at the time of the maſſacres 1 in the 

beginning of September. | 
Jam aſhamed to ſay it, _ my heart is wrung at the | 
thought; I have not a man to quote. All deploring the fate 
of things, ſeeing futurity under colours ſuch as ci cumſtances- 


might paint or forebode, but too much caſt down byſthe preſent, 


to find any longer in their mind any ſpring: nothii g. was to be 
feen but the paleneſs of fright and the gloom of deſyair. 

- * Yes; had I found a ſingle man who had pr) ſerved a any, 
energy, who, penetrated with the utility of tuppo ing me, : 
would. not have been afraid to ſhew himſelf, to mo the 
tribune, indignant at ſceing it inceſſantly filled by infamous 


characters; at hearing them re- echo abſurd falſehoods, odious 


denunciations: tired of ſecing time waſted, public opinion 


 diſhonqured, the convention degraded, with ſuch powerful 


means. of making the whole nation tremble with wrath, and 


: _ of doing themſelves honour with poſterity : had a deputy, with 
the manly aſſurance and the immenſe weight which the juſtice 


of a good cauſe gives to a man of hongur, ſaid : ] preſent, 
« myſelf boldly ; | put myſelf here between innocence and guilt ; 
& it is time that ſcandal ſhould ceaſe, that truth ſhould be diſ- 


= covered, and juſtice be done: if Roland is guilty, let him be 
« puniſhed ; let his head be ſtruck off; I make a motion ex- © 


« prefsly for that purpoſe,; and I adjure whoever here has 
« proofs of the crimes of which he is accuſed, to produce them, 
« todepoſit them at the bar. If the accuſations which are daily 
made againſt him are unfounded, it is evident that it is his 


3 16 integrity 
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and of all the protection of the laws; a mauther, 


with the great words of conſpiracy, country, 


public ſafety, demanded an act of accufation 
againſt him: innocence wiſhed to anſwer; her 

| Voice 
& integrity which is meant to be impeached, that it is from 
« diſorganizing ſpirit he is perſecuted. I alſo require that 


« whoever ſhall accuſe him without proofs, ſhall be declared 


+ a bad citizen, a man of wicked and dangerous views.” 

« Perhaps the motion would have been ſeconded: then 
relying on my conſcience, and the boldly-manifeſted opinion of 
an honeſt man, I would have faced the greateſt ſtorms; L 
would have perſiſted, regardleſs of clamour, or of death itſelf; 
J would have purſued guilt, I would have made it turn pale 
even in its audacity; 1 would have upheld the glory of the 


aſſembly by ſtrengthening its courage: I would have given 
the well-diſpoſed party a ſupport to which they are ſtrangers, 


which they are too weak to know, which ſome will one day 
be ſenſible of; but which very few wall ever chooſe to acs 
knowledge. | | | X 


It is now thirty days ſince I reſigned (19th February 


1793); it is forty ſince I entertained the opinion which I 
have juſt exprefled.  - | f 8 


There was another very weighty reaſon; and that reaſon 


proceeded from the ſame cauſe; this was the neceſſary and 
indiſpenſable diſmiſſion of the war miniſter; a diſmiſſion 


which would have been impoſſible had T remained. As every 
thing was diſorganized in this department; as the armies, 
without proviſions, without clothing, deſtitute of every ne- 


ceſſary, were diſbanding on all ſides; but as the miniſter, by 
this mean, was ſerving the agitators, the diſorganizers, the men 
who wiſh for nothing but commotions, becauſe they live by 
diſorder; and as theſe men would not have conſented to the 
diſmiffion of this minifter, till the watchful miniſter of the 
interior had been ſacrificed, the criſis would have continued 
and become more ſerious; thence would have reſulted new 
offences, and delays ruinous to the public weal. I certainly 


: had 
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„ce was ſmothered by cries of fury, and he 


was doomed to puniſhment, without a remon- 


trance from any perſon whatever, Blood 
n not at this Gays but are we not often 
robbed 


had it too __ at * I faw all this; T had well obſerved 
and well meditated on it: in this, as in all the reſt, a judgment 
was formed of the convention, Incapable of making any re- 


' Gftance, of ſuſtaining any ſhock, they would have ſeen the 


enemy at the gates of Paris; they would have ſeen a new 
king, a dictator, a tribune, and whoever had preſented himſelf 
to trample liberty under foot, and make the nation again paſs 
under the yoke, if our twenty tyrants had thought proper: 


they would have groaned in ſecret, they would have deplored 
the fate of the republic ; but no one would have dared to raiſe 


his voice: all dreading to be, like Cicero, obliged to offer 
their head, or to be knocked down, would, according to the 
proceedings of theſe gentlemen, have held their peace. 


t is- well known what a cowardly man can do, or rather 
_ * what he is incapable of doing; but no one has any idea what 


effect can be produced on the ſoul, the mind and the heart of 
individuals, from the cowardlineſs of an aſſemMy. It is 
propagated far differently than courage; although the latter has 
always opinion to ſupport it at firſt, afterwards to honour it, 


mould it meet with reverſes, or be unfortunate; whereas the 
former always finks deeper and deeper in the mire, without 


ans being able to hope for any ſucceſs. . 

add to theſe hideous cauſes, that which 8 
my EG it is the frightful, the hopeleſs moral cha- 
racter of the exęcutive council. In order to jugge of it properly, 


t would be neceſlary to ſeize the character of each of the mem 
bers who compoſed it, and for that purpoſe have heard them 


diſcuſs, and vote, always trembling under the rod of the opinions 


of the monſters, and never ailing up to the laws, to juſlice, and 
to reaſon. 


The dating Damon had held the helm of this veſſel: he 


bad thrown her 1 mto the ren ſea o * moſt horrible 


paſſions. 
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robbed of our reputations in a manner equally 
-cruel? Are there not ſtill ſome of thoſe harſh 


and defpotic men who condemn without 
hearing? They lead not their victims to the 


. : | ſcaffold, 


paſſions. He {till ſteered her by his fieniveial's voice, his rough 


and athletic make, and his frightful menaces; he was con- 
tinually at the heels of the miniſters, thruſting on them his de- 
pendents, and forcing them to provide for them. Such was the 
reſult, and, as it were, neceſſary conſequence of that terrible 
preponderancy which he had acquired over the narrow minds 
and the- weak fouls of his colleagues. 

The councilsof his time never preſented any plan, any ſeries 
of diſcuſſion. It was nothing but propoſitions ex abrupto, inter- 


larded with cries, with oaths, with goings and comings of the 


members themſelves, and of ſtrangers ſuborned, as petitioners, in- 
terceders, and finally uſing and abuſing the permiſſion, as the gal- 
leries afterwards did in the convention itſelf. Danton made pro- 
poſitions, decrees, proclamations, commiſſions, &c. : he appointed 
che commiſſioners, gave them inſtructions, regulated their ex- 
penſes, and ſupplied them with money. In this manner, or under 
this pretext, Danton, in his ſhort miniſtry, difpoſed of ſeveral 
millions, of which I, as a member of the council, have never 
known the particulars nor the motives : he governed, or rather 


thus ſnubbed the executive council, the department even of 


each miniſter, except that of the interior, on which he never 
was able to make the ſlighteſt impreſſion, inde ire. 

61 aſk, in ſuch a ſituation, thus ſurrounded, in the boris 
ſtate of reſtraint in which we were, in the midſt of the howl- 
ings of rage; of provocations to murder and pillage ; hearing 


continually retraced thoſe bloody ſcenes, full of horror, hearing 


them praiſed with atrocity, and the renewal of them ſolicited 
with fury .. . . Seeing the national repreſentation degraded, 


the laws ole under foot, all the conſtituted authorities con- 


figned to the greateſt contempt ;. hordes of robbers Tailing S. 


throne on the bloody bodies of their victims, thence extend- 
ing their dominion over all France, and wiſhing to force the 
people every where to imitate them... . I aſk, what was T 


to. d 
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ſcaffold, becauſe. that method is ſtale, and it 
would not be prudent to have recourſe to it 
again; but do they not, in all the reſt, imitate 
the rulers of 1793? Is not a perſon guilty in 
their eyes, as ſoon as he diſpleaſes or incom- 
modes them? Will they hear a Juſtification? 
Do they ever retract a haſty opinion, or one 
given in the delirium of the paſſions? Ah! let 
fach ſcourges. be removed from power and from 
the management of public affairs; without 
which, liberty will never be more than a word 


favourable to intrigue and tyranny * 


Let us return to Madame Roland. I ſhall 
not undertake to write the hiſtory of her life; 
the details which ſhe gives of it herſelf, will 
make her ſufficiently Known. If I add a few 


anecdotes, it is becauſe they are not to be found 
* her Memoirs, and I think I am making A 


efent to the public by inſerting them in this 
diſcourſe. _ 
became 


to do? Abandon a veſſel whoſe rudder was broken, unveil all 
my adminiſtration, eſtabliſh the ſtate of it, fix it in ſuch a 


manner that in all times could be diſcovered in it, not only the 


uninterrupted ſolicitude which T was under the neceſſity of em- 
-ploying in order to ſtruggle againſt the anarchiſts, and preſerve 
vncorrupted every part of the vaſt department of the interior; 
| but alſo my views and my means for the glory l of the nation, 
the proſperity and the happineſs of the French. Every thing was 
poſſihle; every thing was eaſy, and every thing would have 
gone right, but for the audacioufneſs of the Dantons, the 


| Robeſpierres, the Marats, or - rather but for the PRI of 


-the convention, which was not able to redreſs them.” 


* * is written in the month of Meſfidor, jth year. 
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I became acquainted with the Rolands in 
1785, at Lyons, where the huſband came to fill 
the office of inſpector-general of the manu- 
factories. We grew more intimate at the be- 


ginning of the revolution. The enthufiaſm 1 


felt foe: the principles which then directed the 
new order of things, had determined me to take 
up my pen 1n or der to promote them Xx. I 
wrote a journal, which procured me much ill- 
will; but which alſo obtained me friends. To 
it am 1 indebted for the particular eſteem ſhewn 


me, from that moment, by Roland and his 


wife. I inſerted, in my periodical ſheets, 
ſeveral articles with which they furniſhed me, 
and which were always particularly intereſt- 
ing. 3 5 

One of the 3 which my memory takes 


moſt delight to recollect, is that of the federation. 


of Lyons, the 3oth of May 1790. Detach- 
ments of national guards, from the diſtance of 
thirty leagues, had repaired to this fte, and 
formed an aſſemblage of fixty thouſand men 
armed, and in uniform. In order to march to 
the Champ de la Federation, the beautiful quay 
of the Rhone was fixed on as the rendezvous; 
all the detachments were there drawn up by 


five o 'clock in the Morning: at that hour, 


: mY 4 
* 2 the title of Crrler de Lyon.” No view 15 intercft 


had prompted me to the undertaking ; 3 I gave up all the profits 
* the * Society 2 chat commune: 1 


— * 


Madame 
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Madame Roland and myſelf were there to en- 


joy tlie pleaſure of contemplating this army, 
which a word and a day had aſſembled. Each 
federate expreſſed by his proud, but grave de- 
portment, that the love of his country and of 


liberty had called him into the ranks; and that, 


were it neceſſary to ſeal thoſe ſentiments with 
his blood, they all were ready to brave dangers 


and even death, 


After having gone through all the ranks, we 


took our ſtation ſo as to ſee the whole; this was 


the moment when our ſouls received emotions 


| till then unknown; when they believed 1n the 


great deſtinies of France, and in the unperiſh- 
able union of her inhabitants. 
That day, ever memorable, not only in the 


 Lyonneſe calendar, but alſo in the national 
revolution, preſented the ſpectacle of an union 
of which no inſtance had yet been ſeen. The 


federates were diſtinguiſhable by the moſt in- 
tereſting harmony, and it equally broke out- 
among the two hundred thouſand ſpectators 
whom this „te had attracted: it was every 
where a conflict of benevolentc, good —_ 
and friendſhip. 


I then, as I have mentioned, compiled a 


| journal: I wiſhed to deſcribe in it this fe, in a 
manner that might correſpond with its dignity: 


I entruſted this taſk to the pen of Madame 


| Roland.” The details of it were given with an 


ener Sf 
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ener which produced the belt effects: every 
federate wiſhed to carry home the account of 
his patriotic campaign; upwards of fixty-thou- 
ſand copies were diſtributed. Madame Roland 
enjoyed ſo much the more the triumph due to 
the eloquence of her pen, as ſhe kept 7ncog. 
1 ſhould have fallen into diſgrace with her, had 
TI betrayed her ſedret. 
We conſidered the Lyonneſe federation as the 
dawn of a fine day: our ſouls conceived the 
{ſweeteſt hopes: we beheld in the revolution 
nothing but the period of abuſes, and the en- 
couragement of talents and virtues; we thought 
that France was going to be peopled by none 
but friends; that ſhe would become the abode 
of induſtry and commerce; that the ſciences 
and the fine arts would there eſtablith their em- 
pire; we abandoned ourſelves to theſe ſweet 
ideas; and they were, I may fay it, in the heart 
of the majority of the French, | 
Soon after the federation, Roland Was 1 
puted, by the municipality of Lyons, to the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly, in order to requeſt that 
thirty-three millions, which this commune 
owed, ſhould be carried to the account of the 
nation, His wife accompanied him; and the 
acquaintance which they formed with ſeveral de- 
puties, determined them to remain in Paris. 
Roland was very far from thinking of the mi- 


1 ni il, when Louis XVI. * bim miniſter 
C Tf 
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of the interior : as ſoon as he was in offi@, he 
wrote to me, and preſſed me to join him. I went 
to Paris, and I ſeconded his labours as far as lay 
in my power. 

Recalled to the ſame PRI AY wr the roth | 
of Auguſt 1792, he ye me the direction of 
the firſt diviſion.” 

J have already collected che materials neceſ- 
ſary for publiſhing the hiſtorical memoirs of 
Roland's two adminiſtrations; I ſhall therefore 
ſpeak of them here, only in as far as they im- 
mediately concern his wife. Some perſons have 
aſſerted that ſhe was more miniſter than her 
huſband. This opinion is abſolutely falſe; not 
only had ſhe no ſhare in the idminiftrative rou- 
tine of the department, but it would have been 
repugnant to her feelings to have had any: a 
hundred times a day was ſhe importuned by ſo- 
| licitations, and when ſhe happened to engage in 
any affair, which was very ſeldom, ſhe indorſed 
the petitions in ſuch a manner, as to caution the 
offices againſt every ſort of partiality or favour. 
Her love of juſtice, and of the maintenance of 
principles, was the firſt. of her ſentiments ; in 
her mind, all others were tubordinates!: ,':- 05) 

Although Madame Roland was abſolutely 
a ſtranger to what paſſed in her huſband's of- 
fice, yet ſhe was not indifferent to his glory, and 
to the great movements of his adminiſtration: 
accordingly, when eircumſtanees required a 
7 i writing 
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writing dictated by feeling, it was to her that it 
was entruſted; ſhe threw into it all the energy of 
her ſoul, identifying herſelf, nevertheleſs, with 
the genius and character of her huſband, whole. 
ideas ſhe conveyed ſo exactly, that I often gave 
him the credit of them. 

It was, above all, when the queſtion was to 
reanimate by confidence, by ſtrength of reaſon- 


ing, more than by threats, an adminiſtration. 


which was acting wrong, and appeared to perſiſt 
in its error, that the pen of Madame Roland 
wrought miracles. She knew fo well the 
ſprings of the human paſſions, that ſhe never 
failed in making converts : and how preferable 


were theſe converſions, brought about by feeling 
alone, to the ſubmiſſion that's is due only to the 
diſplay of authority! An adminiſtration thus 


reclaimed, became attached to the government, 


as to a father; reſpe& for the miniſter, pro- 


duced reſpect and devotion for the public weal. 
A tranſient fault was an introduction to the con- 


ſtant practice of virtues; and thisbleſſingwas fre- 


_ quently due to the mild and perſuaſive eloquence. 
of a woman who had the modeſty to keep always 


in the back ground, who kept ſecret all her pro- 5 
ductions, and who knew not how to enjoy them 


but by the good of. which they were the cauſe, 


and the honour which was reflected by them on | 


the e entruſted to her huſband X. 
Madame 


In the hiftory of Roland's two miniſtries, I ſhall enter 
into the detail of his correſpondence with the different admi- 
N 3 1 GA niſtrations- 


we 
D [ 
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Madame Roland, in her Memoirs, ſpeaks of 
Pache, of the confidence with which his plain 
manners had inſpired her, of the eſteem which 
ſne and her huſband had ſhewn him, and 


. of the ſhameful abuſe which he made of the 


influen ce 


niſtrations or r rance ; TTY {hall fay here; that this corre- 


| ſpondenceoffers a ſpectacle equally ſacred and affecting. The: 


miniſter expreſſed himſelf as a father, and the adminiſtrations 


_. anſwered with a filial confidence. Roland's efforts particularly 


tended to bring! into credit the principles of morality and virtue, 
without which he knew too well that a republic is but an 


empty name. He had, beſides, for religion, that ſort of reſpect 7 


which commands it from all thoſe: around us. Accordingly 
the miniſters of worſhip were obedient to his voice, and made 
uſe of the aſcendanęy v Which their profeſſion gave them, only 
for preaching up peace, beneficence, and ſubmiſſion to the go- 
yernment, and for propagating thoſe ſentiments in every heart. 
This ſyſtem was gaining ſtrength from day to day, and pro- 
miſed 1 the happieſt deſtiny to France; but the agitators of Paris 
could not love a man who wiſhed neither for commotions nor 
murders, nor pillage ; they vowed his ruin, and diſguſted him 
to ſuch a degree, t that they extorted from him his reſignation of 

the home department. This epoch, diſaſtrous for the country, 
was an occaſion of glary to Roland. All the adminiſtrations 


| came, after his retreat, to pay him the homage of their regret; 5 


grief was univerſal; and che manner of pourtraying it ſo ener- 
petic, ſo affecting, that a perſon cannot read the correſpondence 
in which it is expreſſed, without moiſtening it with his tears. 
Roland's retreat laid open one of the calumnies of his enemies; ; 
they were inceſſantly repr oaching | him that he endeavoured ta 
make himſelf popular, only in order to arrive at the dictatorſhip 
or at royalty; and it is at the moment of his greateſt favour, and 


when his talents and his virtues made the. ſtrongeſt impreſſion, | 


that he abdicates authority, reſpmes a Private life, and loſes 


himſelf ir in the crowd of citizens; but without being able to con- 


55 ſole himſelf that his efforts to reſtore F ranee to harmony and 
| peace, b had been conftrugd i into a crime. 


* * 
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influence that he had obtained over the mind 
of both: but ſhe is very far from expreſſing to 
what a degree this veneration for Pache was 
carried. I was ſometimes a witneſs of it: Ma- 
dame Roland was no ſooner informed of his 
being in the houſe; than ſhe abandoned all her 
occupations; flew to him; took him to her huſ- 
band, and preſented him with thoſe expreſſions 
of ee attachment, and even reſpect, 
which I ſhould with as much difficulty explain 
as the coolneſs with which Pache received 
theſe demonſtrations: I muſt here mention a 
trait well calculated for characterizing the hor- 
ror of his forſaking ſuch friends; 5 8 

Roland, ſhortly after his coming a ſecond time 
into office; was nominated to the Cooverition by 


the department of Somme, and purpoſed to com- 


ply with this choice; but wiſhing to ſee, in the 
miniſtry, the ſucceſſor whom he thought the 


moſt worthy; he caſt his eyes on Pache: he 


imparted this idea to his wife; and the under- 
took to pen the letter that it was neceſſary to 
write to the Convention. + was in Roland” 8 


eabinet; when ſhe came to read to him the 

draught. of it: as ſoon as ſhe got to the enu- 
meration of the talents and 8 which Pachę 
would bring into the miniſtry, Roland; quite 


moved, enibraced his. wife; tears ſtood in his 


eyes, and he pronounced theſe words, which my 
memory has ſtill retained: Ab! how well 


— 5 ou | 


— 


— 
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you have expreſſed the ſentiments which I en- 
tertain for our reſpectable friend“? 
Who would believe that a few months after 
this, and without there having been on the part 
of Roland and his wife, any other proceeding in 
regard to Pache, this man became the moſt 
implacable, the moſt cruel of their enemies! 

I might point out many other perſons, whoſe 
ingratitude towards Roland and his wife has not 
been carried ſo far as that of Pache; but who 

having courted them during their proſperity, 
ſhamefu!! abandoned them as ſoon as their 
power was ar an end. In this number muſt 1 
meet with L.. . . the oldeſt friend of the 
Rolands; - he whom the wife called by the 
ſweet name of brother; he who, for twenty 
years, was a witneſs of their public and private 
virtues? Well! L Wy . . durſt not own Roland 
in the Convention; he never had the courage 
to mount the tribune, to ſay what his heart, 
what his conſcience urged him to make public : 
he went and ſeated bimſelf at the top of the 
mountain, and bluſhed not to owe to Marat a 
life, which it would have been ſo glorious to ſa- 
erifice with the AMuttrioüs proſeribed patriots of | 
that day. e 
Roland has been eres with the enter- 
; tainments which he gave during his two ad- 
TY miniſtrations. I really believe that he would 
* hy done > better for bimſelf, to have abſtained 
from 
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from them. Not having it in his power to re- 


ceive at his table all thoſe who imagined that 
they had a right to be admitted to it, Roland 


and his wife more willingly invited the perſons 
whom they thought their friends, or whoſe prin- 
ciples appeared conformable to thoſe which 


they profeſſed. Thence aroſe a diſcontent, a 
jealouſy, which ſerved but to render more ob- 


vious the line of demarcation that Was begin- 


ning to be drawn between the parties. If 


ſometimes men, of different opinions, were at 


the ſame dinner, thoſe who already ſhewed 


themſelves in oppoſition to the deputies de- 
ſignated under the name of Grrondr/fs, remarked 
or "fancied that they perceived a preference 


ſhewn to the latter, and withdrew diſſatisfied. 
If, during the epa any political object was 


diſcuſſed, the minds of the gueſts grew warm, 


— 


and the ben failed not to treat the others 


as counter-revolutioniſts. 
I had ſometimes ſtarted this ſubject to Ro- 
land and his wife, and I owned to them that I 


was not a partiſan of their dinners: they did 


not ſee in them the ſame 1 inconveniences that 


I did; they even thought that it was neceſſary to 


have a rallying point, where people of a right 
way of thinking might electrify each other. by 


contact, and gather ſtrength againſt the profli- 


gate; they were Son tine chat the Maratiſt 


PAT ty which Was forming in the Convention, 
n : would ea 


— — 
— 
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would not become formidable but through the 
weaknefs of the well-diſpoſed ; that it was ne- 
pas to carry on an open war gin it, or 
expect death from its hands *. 
Roland's firft adminiſtration was not We 
by extraordinary events; but the ſecond ap- 
. peared 
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* Notwithſtanding all theſe motives I remained attached to 
my opinion, and I preſerve it at this day. It is even become 
more hxed, for I would have the miniſters prohibited from 
giving entertainments by a very poſitive regulation; and, the 
better to inſure the execution of this meaſure, I would reduce 
their ſalary to a bare competence. People have not a ſuffi- 
ciently correct idea of the diſorders produced by entertairiments 
at the houſes of theſe principal ſervants of the ſtate; dinners 
very often ſerve only to form and keep alive the ſpirit of party; 
they occaſion a great loſs of time, and are incompatible with the 
- temperance and the other virtues neceſſary for the maintenance of 
a republic. Iwould even go farther; and I would extend the pro- 
hibition of entertainments to a greater number of public ſervants. 
It will in vain be objected that this ſeverity is too ſcrupulous, that 
it neither ſuits the preſent time, nor our manners, I think I am 
able to retort the argument with advantage, by maintaining 
that it never was more neceſſary. To pretend to a republican 
government, and to think to be able to conſolidate it without 
virtues and without great facrifices, is to with an impoſbbility. 
Now, if virtues exiſt notin the higher ranks; if the firſt men in 
office ſet not the example of them, in vain may we hope to find 
them in the other claſſes of ſociety. It is only by an entire de- 
votion to the public weal, it is only by keeping flatterers at a 
diſtance, it is onl y by breaking all the goblets of pleaſure, that 
We ſhall red in mann and nee a love for the 
preſent government. 

Me talk every day of the 8 republic; . Put; ien of 
imitating the virtues which rendered illuſtrious her happy days, 
-which gave her a Fabius, a Cincinnatus, we take our examples | 

from the periods of her decline: after that, is it * chat 
we have a ens, aa Venesf | 
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peared ſtormy from the very outſet. Roland 
had entered it as the idol of the people; but 


when the ſet of ſcoundrels, who ſubjugated 
Paris and the Convention, ſaw him not in their 
ranks; when, on the contrary, his anger burſt 


forth againſt them ; when he grew indignant, 
at being, in the miniſtry; by the ſide of Danton; 
when he wiſhed to ſtop the blood that was flows 


ing in the priſons; when he urged the diſmiſ- 
| Gon of that plundering and ſanguinary com- 


mune; when he called on them for their ac- 
counts; Roland was no longer any thing but an 
object of jealouſy and hatred, whoſe ruin they 
perſiſted in by every means poſhble. | 

His wife was involved in his proſcription. 
Her courage was put to. a cruel trial, par- 
ticularly during the months of December 


1792 and January 1793. Every day brought 


to light a freſh danger; every night was to "be 
the laſt of her life. "Ati army of aſſaſſins was to 
take advantage of the darkneſs, in order to 


murder her, as well as her huſband. The moſt 


ſiniſter accounts were brought to her from all 


quarters: ſhe was entreated to {ſleep out of the 


hotel of the miniſter of the interior. At firſt 


ſhe conſented; but every thing that beſpoke 
puſillanimity was ſo foreign to her character, that 
ſhe yielded not to. this advice but. with” indig- 25 


| nation. 


One evening, I was withal 'to an was 
which affords a proof of this. At ten o'clock | 
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ſhe was apprized that ſome fellows armed, and 
very ill-looking, were lurking about the houle ; 
that probably they would not be long before 
they forced their way into it; and that it was 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould haſte to leave it in other 
clothes than her own, in order not to be recog- 
nized. Every one preſent maintained the ſame 
opinion; ſhe therefore could not reſiſt being diſ- 
guiſed, and gave the preference to the dreſs of 
A country girl. The cap was not thought ſuf- 
ficiently coarſe; it was propoſed to ſubſtitute 


another. This improvement diſpleaſed her, 


and produced a burſt of paſftion which occa- 
ſioned the cap. to be flung, away, and, with it, all 
the reſt of the dreſs. © I am aſhamed,” awed ; 


| the, © of the part that I am made to act: I 
will neither diſguiſe myſelf, nor go out of the 


„ Way. If I am to be aſſaſſinated, it ſhall be in 


my own houſe. I owe this example of firm- 


5 neſs, and I will give it.“ Theſe words. were: 
ee with 10 much vivacity and confi- 
. dence, that no one thought of making a reply. 
She begged me merely to go and aſcertain, in 
the ſtrect, how far the report, that had n 
Ae was founded. | 
I brought her back word, ſhortly after, that | 
1 had "Bog no one; and, in fact, the ſtreet was 
perfectly quiet. I went as far as the doors of 
the Convention, Which had juſt broken up; 
I queſtioned ſome of the Fw” wag their anſwers 
were not of a conſoling nature; but nothing, 
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a8 yet, announced the execution of the horrors 
which were inceſſantly repreſented to the Ro- 
lands as ready to fall on their heads. 
From that day, till Roland reſigned, his wits 
never quitted her houſe for a ſingle moment: 
her enemies were not ignorant of this ; they 
might very eaſily have got trid of her by murder; 
"bur they dreaded the conſequences, and waited 
till it was convenient to have it committed in 
the name of the law. 

Madame Roland had the courage to brave 
every danger that was perſonal to berſelf; but 
ſhe would not expole her daughter. This it was 
that determined her, in'concert with her huſband, 
to take the arrangements, the details of which 
may not be unintereſting to the publicto read, in 
the written paper which they drew up on this oc- 
caſion. It is dated the 25th of December 1792, 
that is, in that horrible time when they were not 
certain of having an hour to live. It is as fol- 
lows: © We, Whole names are underwritten, 
united in N the ſentiments which have not 


„ ceaſed to animate us both, conſidering that 


the ordinary uncertainty of events is fil! in- 
« creaſed by the political ſituation of the em- 
« pire, and that. of the capital in particular; 
60 conſidering that the firſt duty of a public man 
js to remain at his poſt as long as he can be 
« uſeful there, fully reſolve to live always in 


whatever place our country requires; but 
46 


being of opinion en nothing compels us to 
| 55 THARK: 
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make our beloved child run the ſame iſks, 
we have determined to entruſt her to Made- 


moiſelle Mignot, who has already undertaken 


her education, and to ſend her to the landed 


eſtate of the family, far from the theatre of 


war, to wait for more happy days, by culti- 


vating, in this peaceful retreat, her moral fa- 


culties, and preparing her for reverſes with- 


out fearing them, as well as for proſperity 
without being ainbitious of it, according to 
the example of her parents, who have lived 


without reproach, and will die without terror. 


We confidently rely on the affectionate at- 
tentions, and the enlightened goodneſs of 
Mademoiſelle Mignot. It is our defire that 
ſhe ſhall enjoy, over our dear Eudora, all the 
aſcendancy which ſhe muſt acquire from her 


reſpectable character, and which is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the completing of her educa- 
tion. Mademoiſelle Mignot will jointly par- 

take of the means of exiſtence of her pupil ; 
and after the expiration of eight years, there 
ſhall be paid to her out of our property, 


1,000 livres by way of an annuity for lite, 


which the ſhall enjoy in the moſt perfect in- 


dependence. Paris,'the. 25th, of December 


179%; J. M. ROLAND. 


Rol AN Pp, nee * 


bis dead was followed by a letter which 


- Madame Roland wrote, at the ſame time, to her 


"I 


huſband's brother, reſiding at Ville-franche, in 
the department of the Rhone, a commune very 
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near the landed eſtate whither Madame Roland 
wiſhed to ſend Eudora, with her governeſs 
Mignot. I likewiſe. tranſcribe this intereſting 
letter for more reaſons than one. In the un- 


* 


60 
66 


60 


$6 
66 


certainty of events, my dear brother, and the 


impoſſibility, in the midſt of their courſe, of 
making all the arrangements which we might 


with, 1 will not at leaſt fail to addreſs to you 
my embraces and my adieus; to repeat to you 
the expreſſion. of my confidence in your 


. friendſhip for Eudora, and to manifeſt to you 
my eſteem for her governeſs, Mademoiſelle 
Mignot, who may ſupply my place near her, 


who j is no longer to quit her, and for whom 


we beg you to make ſuch arrangements as 
may ure her old age from want. ig 
7166 To-morrow, according to the accounts that 

are brought. 1 to us from all quarters, and the 
* preparations made long ſince, may be our laſt 


day; at all events, it will not be uſeleſs to 


the ſafety of the republic, and our fall will 
teach the departments what I 9 


have to combat, 3 


* Adieu, my brother; I wave too little time 
to expend many words; ; but I am what you 


have always known me, devoted to my 
duties which 1 love, appreciating life for 


the bleſſi ings of nature, and the enjoyments 
| of virtue; ; but anging | it falten afflictive 


** to 


#S + 
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and avail herſelf of every thing with a con- 


N 
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to quit it without regret, and being too much 
* habituated to deſpiſe death ever to fly from it 


% or fear it, I leave my daughter good ex- 


amples, and a memory ever U to 1 to 
„ theſe her father adds ſome glory; in you and 
%% Mademoiſelle Mignot, ſhe will find prudent 
“guides. Of fortune, ſhe will have what is 
« ſufficient for happineſs. © May the judge, feel, 


6 


66 


“ ſcience always as pure, and a ſoul as expan- 


« five, as have been thoſe of her parents !” 
All theſe preparations remained unexecuted. 
Madame Roland was given to underſtand that 
ber daughter would be expoſed during the 
journey, and that ſhe would be {till more ſo in 
the retreat that was intended for her. Time 
ſlipped away: Roland retired from the mi- 


niſtry: Mademoiſelle Mignot, who had courted 
nothing but the man in office, not only aban- 


doned him after his retreat; but became the 


enemy of the Rolands, ſo far as to figure as a 


witneſs before the revolutionary tribunal, in the 


affair which led Madame Roland to the ſcaf- 


fold“. As for Roland de Ville-franche, to 


whom the above letter had, been written, he 
Was guillotined, out of hatred to his brother, 


by the temp commiſſion eliablülded at 
her | 


: 2 | | | 4 hw, \ « Ss, 


* This conduct of Mademoiſelle Minot? is a 1ncoms 


Sq vrehenfible and ſhocking ; ; It is one of the muſt hideous traits 
+, of revolutionary times. Row could that Woman, who had 


- 
by * 


not 
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Thus, the ſupports which Madame Roland 


had given her daughter, and in which her af- 
fection found motives of ſecurity and conſola- 
tion, abſolutely failed. Roland himſelf was re- 


duced to conceal himſelf by flight from the 
fury of his enemies. His wife had it in her 


power to procure the ſame reſource; but the 


refuſed to employ it; She thought to turn aſide 
the ſtorm which threatened. her huſband, and 
appeaſe this very fury, by ſerving as its aliment 


and victim. She was therefore thrown. into the 


dungeons of the Abbey, on the iſt of June 
1793, and a little time after transferred to St. 
Pelagie. 5 

Although it was neither eaſy nor 5 to 
approach the priſons, no conſideration withheld 
me, and I penetrated to Madame Roland. My 


viſits were repeated almoſt every day. I re- | 
mained with her, from five o'clock. till ten in 


the evening. 1 had greatly; admired her i in the 


not hack) Madame Roland ws 9 8 See 14: that muſt | 


have called forth her eſteem; who had obtained from her an 
unreſeryed confidence ; who Idee from her, every month, a 
thouſand livres, to diſtribute in acts of beneficence, which ſhe 


was charged to execute under the eyes of her pupil, and in 


concert with her, in order to render this virtue a want; 
how could Mademoiſelle Mignot bring herſelf to ſerve, for a 


moment, the enemies of Eudora's mother? This crime, I re- 


peat it, is one of the moſt extraordinary of thoſe times. It is 
aſſerted that Mademoiſelle Mignot was ſtrongly inſtigated by 


the revolutionary government of her ſection: but at her age, 


do we ſuddenly become ungrajeful, wee and ent, 
nious? | 


. 
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other moments of her life ; but I knew not her 
real value till I ſaw her under bolts and bars. 
What dignity ſhe carried into her priſon ! She 
was there as on a throne. I approached her 
cell as a pilgrim approaches a ſhrine ; and I did 
not grow tired at offering, daily, new homages 
to-the divinity by whom it was inhabited, 
Perhaps what I fay will be taxed with exag- 


| geration ; but I dare affirm that if any thing be 


wanting to my recital, it is my not rendering, 
in a manner ſufficiently energetic, all that was 


| Inſpired by a woman ſuperior to thoſe whoſe | 
memory has been conſecrated in the page el 
hiſtory. 


Madame Roland bad foftened - every one 


around her, The keepers, their Wives, and all 
the officers of the Faden Towel) her the 


el reſpect. 
Bouchard, wife of the kids my St. Pelagie, 
30 drei herſelf particularly remarkable by her 


| Kind attentions: among others, ſhe partook with 


delicate complaiſance, of ſome little collations 
which I, from time to time, offered her priſoner; 
theſe bene of nothing more than fruit and 
paſtry. Madame Bouchard laid the cloth and 


ſhared our refreſhment. Her extreme benevo- 


lence gave birth to the idea of a project which, 


had it been executed, would have ſpared a great 
crime. Madame Roland ſeemed at firſt ſatis» 
"Fed with it ; but after * reflection, ſhe con- 

. : TY demned 
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demned it, from the fear of rouſing all the fury of 
her huſband's enemies, which then appeared a lit- 
tle lulled. ©* As long as they keep me in priſon,” 

obſerved ſhe to me, they will leave my 


„ huſband quiet: it is of more importance to 


the public weal that he ſhould eſcape their. 
fury than I. If ever reaſon and juſtice ſhould 
* reſume their empire, would not the nation be 


_ 4+ happy to find him alive, and to place him at 


7 T> 


« the helm of affairs? Beſides, Lam determined 
not to expoſe any one; I cannot enjoy a li- 


„ berty. which would involve, thas of others. 


& I will remain here: ſuch is my reſolution.” 


And it was not poſſible to make her change it. 


Much about this time Charlotte Corday 
ſtabbed Marat. | 
Madame Roland admired this perſonal fort. 
fice, . perhaps the greateſt of the revolution; 


but ſhe faid that the ſtroke had not been aimed 
at the right perſon. Marat was certainly the 
moſt barcfaced abettor of the tyranny which 
_ oppreſſed France; but he was not the chief: 


and indeed his murder, far from being uſeful, 
rendered the tyrants more ſuſpicious, yy co- 
vered France, more and more, with aſſaſſination | 
and mourning. 

It is i known that, after tha: death of 
Marat, there was a decree. that the Convention 
ſhould affiſt at his funeral, not by deputation, 
but in a body. I had, on that day, ſet out in 


order to go and ſee, b. ER Roland at St. Pe- 


— 
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lagie. I met the proceſſion in my way, andT 
remarked that very few deputies were miſſing. 
Some, indeed, appeared to be aſhamed to find 
themſelves at the funeral of this inſtigator to 
crime; but their preſence impoſed no lefs on 
the public; and not one but inſcribed his name 
on the place given to this monſter, by the fide of 
Rouſſeau, in the temple dedicated to the me- 
mory of virtuous men. Accordingly,' this ex- 
ample of honours decreed to Marat by the Con- 
vention, became contagious throughout. all 
France. His- buſt was "placed in the public 
buildings, as an object of adoration. There was 
no town where his name was not given to 
ſtreets or ſquares ; and the public regiſters are 
ſill ſtained with the meanneſs, which many 
fathers had to give it as a name to their chil- 
dren. 
It would be difficult for me to paint the r rage 
of Madame Roland during the deſcription 
which I gave her of the honours paid to Marat, 
and of the baſeneſs of the repreſentatives, whoſe 
probity had till then inſpired her with ſome hope. 
Depreſſion ſucceeded theſe firſt tranſports: the 
political horizon became dreadfully gloomy to 
| her eyes. I ſhall not,” ſaid ſhe to me, leave 
1 4 this place but to go to the ſcaffold; however, 1 
i i am leſs tormented by my own fate than by the 
=— © calamities whichwilloverwhelm my country: 
‚ * it is ruined and undone,” So profound was 
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her grief that the could fay no more. I felt 
myſelf equally oppreſſed, and we both remained 
in a melancholy ſilence. She broke it in order 
to talk to me of Briſſot, who was in priſon at 
the Abbey, and whoſe death ſhe ſaw ſtill nearer 
at hand than her own. He is confident,” 
ſaid ſhe to me; © he ſees not that the fury of 
his enemies can be glutted only by his blood: 
« He muſt be appriſed of this: it is a cruel at- 
« tention, I admit; but Briſſot, the moſt ar- 
dent apoſtle of liberty, muſt not be ſtabbed 
& in the dark: He has uſeful truths to tell his 
_ * contetnporaries, and important leſſons to give 
to poſterity ; he mult fulfil this taſk: it will 
«be ſweeter to him when he is invited to it 
0 by me.“ 
Madame Roland ſoon executed ber reſbluncghld 7 
the preſented the cup to Briſſot in a letter 
which the read to me, and in which the had 
combined all that 1 is moſt ſublimie in philoſophy 
and friendſhip. It is a loſs not to be able to 
recover this letter, in order. t to, give it a place 3 in 
this collection. 3 
The exhortation of Viadärte Roland Nec 
its effect. Briſſot wrote ſome Memoirs, to which a 
he gave the name of his Tefament. politique 3 . 
thoſe who have read them, conſider them as far 
ſuperior to all that had hitherto come. from 
Briſſot's pen. Events had tempered the fire of 
his imagination, and enlightened His ideas by 
5 rp d. a = 5 he 
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| the torch of truth and misfortune. This laſt 
production, exempt from enthuſiaſm and paſſion, 
was, on that account, but the ſtronger in wiſdom 
and judgment. Briſſot had there pourtrayed 
the ſituation of France in colours ſo true and 
ſoo glowing; he had ſo completely torn off 
\ the maſk from the tyrants who oppreſſed her, 
that the downfal of their power became the 
infallible conſequence of its publication. 

Already had the work paſled the gates of the 

' priſon ; already did its impreſſion enſure a very 
early appearance, when Robeſpierre, Who was 
informed of it, and who foreſaw its terrible 
effects, contrived to deſtroy the whole edition, 
and even the manuſcript. . Thus the labours of 
the unfortunate Briſſot became uſeleſs to his own 
glory, as well as to the ſafety of his country. 

I availed myſelf of the circumſtance of Ma- 
dame Roland ping Briſſot, in order to exhort 
her in my turn to continue the Memoirs which 
ſhe had begun, relative to'the events of the Re- 
volution and to herſelf. I found her, at ſirſt, 
very little diſpoſed to follow my intimations: 
ſhe wiſhed, at this period, to procure. for her- 
ſelf recreation rather than labour; and in this 
point of view, ſhe preferred drawing, muſic, and 

a little reading, I inſiſted: 1 proved to her that 
the defence of her memory could not be en- 
truſted to any other pen than her own, and ſhe 
ſet to work, as the announces in her Memoirs, 
to continue, at my folicttation, her hiſtorical Notes. 

Although 
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Although Madame Roland had no faith in 
the juſtice either of the committees. or of the 

Convention, yet ſhe would not, even in ap- 
pearance, act ſo impropely as not to remonſtrate 
againſt her impriſonment. She addreſſed ſeveral 
letters to Garat, miniſter of the interior, in 
order to obtain a hearing from the authorities 
competent to decide on her complaints. Garat, 
who ſaw prejudices increaſing, and the ſtorm 
gathering againſt the Rolands, wiſhed at firſt to 
temporize; this drew on him the terrible letter 
which Madame Roland mentions in her Me- 
moirs, and the copy of which ſhe regrets having 

loſt, I have that copy; and yet "I will not 
| publiſh 1 it: I owe this to Garat, who had written 
a very harſh anſwer to this letter, and who, at 
my requeſt, not only did not ſend it to its ad- 
dreſs, but wrote to the committee of general 
' ſecurity, and ſet forth to them, with ſome degree 
of energy, the remonſtrances of Madame Ro- | 
land. 

This letter Jade Garat to the committee, 
received an anſwer, dated July the 1ſt, 1793, 
and ſigned by Chabot and Ingrand, two of its 
members: it is diſguſting from the abſurdities 
and abuſe it contains: it is as follows: “ The 
committee of general ſecurity, citizen mi- 
© niſter, grounded the arreſt of citizeneſs Ro- 
land on the flight of her huſband, who, at 
* this moment, is fanning the flame of civil 

"0 {2 
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* war in the department of Rhone and Loire 5 


„and on the circumſtance of this pretended 
« Lucretia being an accomplice with her pre- 
e tended virtuous huſband, in the project of 
$6 perverting the public ſpirit by a pretended 
* office of formation of the ſaid ſpirit, As 


this trial is connected with that of the great 


« conſpiracy,” citizeneſs Roland will be pleaſed 


e to wait for, the general report which is to be 
made thereof, by the committee of public 


e“ ſafety, after we ſhall: have ſaved our finances 
* by a grand plan, and caſt the anchor of the 


64 e oat by national education, and the 


* fſimpliſication of the code.“ 
I communicated this letter to Madame Ro- 
land, who, well convinced that the had no 


longer any thing to hope from men who wrote 
in this ſtyle, merely thought proper to ſubmit 

their barbarous injuſtice to the eyes of her 
ſection, and wrote to it on the "wy of July, I 793, | 
in the following terms; 


Mann RoLAxD TO THE  SecTION oF. 8 
BEAUREPAIRE, 


& The intereſt which the 8 7H! 1 


& for me as an inhabitant of their diſtrict and 


an e woman makes it my duty to in- 
; „% form 
*  Frighefol calumny! The vafortunats and proſcribed Ro- 


land was 150 leagues from Lyons, that is to ſay, at Rouen, at 
the houſe of the citizeneſſes * . ; be left it only to put 
an end to hisexiſtence. | 


* 
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« form it of what concerns me in the buſineſs in 
„ which they have interfered. | | 
„The miniſter of the interior addreſſed him- 
<« ſelf to the committee of general ſecurity, to 
„ claim the law which requires that perſons 
4 (etained ſhould be informed of the crime of 


« which they re ſuſpected, and interrogated 


„ with the leaſt poſſible delay. The com- 
„ mittee ſent an anſwer, a copy of Which 1 
annex: it is this very copy that I would offer 
to impartial perſons for my juſtification, if it 
„were neceſſary. It eſtabliſhes my arreſt on 
the abſence of my huſband, as if there were 
laws which ever permitted one perſon to be 
taken for another; it alſo eſtabliſhes it on 
the circumſtance of my being an accomplice 
of the pretended project to pervert the public 
| © opinion, as if the reſponſibility of a miniſter 
extended to his wife. It reſts, in all points, 
on falſe accuſations againſt a different in- 
“ dividual from him for whom remonſtrances 
were made. Roland is not at Lyons; he is 
no where fanning the flame of civil war; he 
„will be able to prove it in due time; and 1 
< defy thoſe who calumniate him, to. juſtify 
their flanderous affertions. For five months, 
Roland ſolicited the ſettlement of his ac- 
„counts, and the inveſtigation of his public 
and private conduct; all the neceſſary docu- 
ments were in the hah of the commillioners 
V of the Convention ; this juſtice was obſtinately 
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66 refuſed him; it was therefore meant to detain 
him in order to apprehend him at a moment 
- foreſeen. He was conſequently obliged to 
« evade this iniquitous arreſt, and he has ie ſo 
< only at the laſt extremity. Roland, far from 
© eorrupting the public opinion, ceaſed not 
* to obey the decree, which directed him to 
* concur in enlightening it by writings all 
„known and avowed: Ber any one quote a 
< ſingle line, that does not contain the principles 
« of the pureſt Ee and the ſoundeſt phi- 
To Ronny. 
„Roland required accounts from thoſe of 
„whom it was his duty to demand them, be- 
e cauſe he himſelf delivered in very ſtrict ac- 
«counts. Roland ſtood up againſt all the acts 
of violence that trenched on the laws or 
* ſhocked humanity, becauſe he thought that, 


_ * after the overthrow of the throne, nothing 


was more urgent than to cauſe liberty to be 
+ cherithed by an equitable government, and fo 
„found the republic on the bafis' of virtue, 
From that time, Roland appeared formidable 
* to the ruffians, who take advantage of revo- 
* lutions in order to enrich themſelves, to the 
« ambitious who perpetuate them in order to 
« increaſe their power, - -and to the turbulent or 
* bewildered men, who have no activity but to 
1 deftroy, and who are ever ready to believe in 
* the tr _ of the ſages WhO can edify 
15 * mankind. e © THe; 
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„ Theſe are Roland's crimes; mine are, to 
* honour myſelf by the principles which he 
&« profeſſes, and to have a courage equal to his. 
„ have not been frightened at the dangers 
« which his character "and his probity made 
him incur; as I had not been ſeduced by the 
* ſort of ſplendour which ſurrounds a difficult 
« office, ſo I am not caſt down in the priſon 
„into which I have been thrown, 
Wife of an honoured miniſter, or priſoner 
«in St. Pelagie, here as there, I have my 
„worth; I exiſt through the ſentiments with 
« which my heart is animated; to-day as then, 
„ indignant againſt injuſtice, but equally firm 

and peaccable | in good or bad fortune, worthy _ 
of the former, and ſuperior to the latter, I ſet _ 
* no value on life, but in order to practiſe what 
is juſt, and render homage to truth. 

60 My fellow-citizens will have the goodneſs 
* to receive this profeſſion of faith, which I 
«ſhould never have dreamt of making, had not 
* an abuſe of iber implicated me in a pub- 


7 lic manner. Thoſe, who know me, will find LD 
in it an abridged expreſſion of what am in 


reality; 1 appeal to their teſtimony to avenge 
my perſon or my — from the attacks of 

** calumny.” 
Ihe object of Madame Roland was not ac- 
complithed : the preſident of the ſection, whom 


we letter reached, durſt not even cauſe it to de Ay 
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read to the meeting, ſo gloomy was the horizon, 
and fo much did the reign of terror make pro- 
greſs and ſpread conſternation. 
| I was myſelf one of its firſt victims. The 
_ amplifiers of the Convention, who had oppreſſed 
Roland, did not ſee quietly, in the home de- 
partment, the direction of the adminiſtrative 
correſpondence in the hands of his friend. 
Whatever was the confidence of the miniſter 
Garat in my labours; whatever attention I 
paid to render my conduct irreproachable, they 
had reſolved to ſacrifice me. Collot d' Herbois 
took on himſelf the execution of the plan. On 
the 2d of Auguſt 1793, about ſeven o'clock in 
the evening, he came into my office, ac- 
companied by his, colleagues Lebon and Le- 


quinio, all three intoxicated; I ſhall not enter 


into the detail of the provocations of every kind 
which were addreſſed to me; but what ſerved 
moſt as a pretext to their fury, was a ſeries of 
queſtions which we purpoſed to ſend to all the 
municipalities of France, and reſpecting which 


the miniſter requins explanations *. Collot 


11 | „„ | ſeized 


= Theſe . comprehended every ching that could 
"acke France known under her phyſical, moral, and political 
relations. I had taken part of it from a work of the agri- 
cultural ſociety of Blois, which had been communicated to me 
by the deputy Gregoire. Had I not been thwarted in for- 
warding theſe papers, I will venture to ſay that they would 
have procured much valuable information for the government. 


K meant to claſs} it in the form of a dictionary, and i in — 855 
cal 
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ſeized one of the printed copies which con- 
tained: theſe queſtions, ran it over, and found a. 
crime at every. line: threats, abuſe againſt 
Garat and myſelf, were laviſhed by this mad- 
man: the more circumſpect and juſt my anſwers 
were, the more his rage increaſed. At length, 
the queſtion was to have me taken to ity 
and away he ran to the committee of general 
ſecurity to obtain an order for that purpoſe, 
after having committed me to the cuſtody of 
his twocolleagues, who promiſed him not to let 
me eſcape, 

During Collot's RY OE I reflected on di 
courſe that I had to take. It appeared to me 
prudent to evade the acts of violence with which 
I was threatened, and I was ſoon out of the 
hands of my ſatellites, and fafe from their pur- 

ſuit, for, on running away, I locked them into 
my office. | | 

I did not long enjoy my liberty; ; I was appre- 
hended on the 4th, and taken to the priſon of 
La Force. 1 haſtened to communicate this 
. event 
cal order; miniſters would have been enabled to conſult it 
every moment, and to labour ſucceſsfully in promoting the 
proſperity of the republic. When I think of this labour, of 
the pure zeal which had induced me to undertake it, and of the 
honour which appeared to me likely to accompany its ſuccels,. 
I cannot yet conceive, how there can have exiſted men ſuf- 
ficiently deyoid of reaſon and juſtice to tax me with it as a 
crime; but what will not occaſion leſs aſtoniſhment, is the pu- 


ſillanimity of Gregoire, who durſt not ayow his work 1— ; 
preſence of Collot. | 
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event to Madame Roland. She was the more 
affected at it, as ſhe ſaw the cauſe of it in my 
attachment to her huſband, and in the intereſt 
which J manifeſted for her in her conſinement. 
Her letters came to conſole me: I ſet a great 
value on receiving them, and I was indebted for 
this enjoy ment to a friend, who braved, as long 
as he could, the perils of ſuch a correſpondence. 
But every means of forwarding our letters was 
foon taken away; tyranny placed at the gates 
of the priſons Arguſes, whoſe vigilance it was 
not poſſible to elude. on 
IE - happy chance, however, Gienithed me 
with an oppor tunity of writing to her once 
more previous to her death. I knew that ſhe 
was fummoned to give evidence in the trial of 
the /wenty-iwo, which was then taking place 
before the revolutionary tribunal : Adam Lua, 
a deputy from Mayence, priſoner in La Force, 
was alſo ſubpæœna'd as a witneſs in this buſineſs. 
1 gave this worthy man my letter; he took 
charge of it with the more pleaſure, as he 
ardently wiſhed to be acquainted with this 
extraordinary woman: he brought me back the 
fame day the following anſwer, the only one. 
that I have been able to preſerve. OR 
« Your letter, my dear Champagneux, lids 
« reached me through Adam Lux, and it is by 
that excellent man that you will receive this 
SN note: a A WA it to 42 in one of the caverns 
| | « « of 
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« of death, and with a pen that will, perhaps, 


4e ſoon trace the order for my execution. 
6] congratulated myſelf on having been 


« called in as a witneſs in the affair of the 


« deputies; but there is an appearance that I 
, ſhall not be heard. Theſe executioners dread 
« the truths which I.ſhould have to tell, and the 
„energy which I ſhould employ in publiſhing 
« them; it will be more eaſy to them to put us 


* to death unheard : you will ſee no more either 


« Vergniaud or Valaze*. Your heart may 
% have indulged this hope; but how is it that 
« all that has been going on for ſome time has 
not opened your eyes? We ſhall all periſh, my 
friend: without that, our oppreſſors would 
not think themſelves in ſafety .... . One of 
muy greateſt regrets is to ſee you expoſed to 


« ſhare our fate. We tore you from your re- 


* tirement; you would perhaps be there {till 
f 725 15 but 
Theſe two, W were at La Force with me; I own 


that I thought the eloquence of the former muſt ſubjugate the 


tribunal, however ferocious it might be; and my conjecture 
would have been accompliſhed, had not Vergniaud's mouth 
been ſtopped. It muſt be recollected, that in the firſt two fittings 
in which he had the liberty of ſpeaking, he melted the ſpec- 
tators and the judges: This occaſioned the decree, the moſt 
horrible of all, which allowed juries, on the petition of Aullouin, 


orator of a deputation of the ſociety of jacobins, to put an end 


to the pleadings by declaring that they were ſufficiently in- 
formed. This decree being carried immediately to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, Vergniaud and his unfortunate colleagues 
were refuſed to be heard, and they were all ſent to the 


ſcaffold. 


_ 


. 
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_« but for our ſolicitations, and your family 


« would not be diſperſed and unhappy..... 


This picture torments me more than the mis- 


* fortunes which are perſonal to myſelf 5 but 


in the happy days of the revolution; it was 


not poſfible to foreſee this cruel futurity. 
„We have all been deceived, my dear Cham- 

4 pagneux, or, to ſpeak more correctly, we ſhall 
< periſh victims of the weakneſs of honourable 


men: they imagined that it was ſufficient, 


< for the triumph of virtue, to place it in com- 
<« pariſon with guilt : they ſhould have ftifled 
the latter Adieu ! I fend you what 
you aſk of me . I write to you by the fide, 
« and almoſt under the noſe of my execution- 


Sers: Titake a pride in braving them.“ 


At the time when I was taken to La Force, 
I was the depoſitary of a great part of the Me- 
moirs which Madame Roland had written in 
her confinement, and I had placed them in the 


corner of a library which I thought ſecure from 


all reſearches. Till then I had entruſted my 
ſecret to no one: thrown into priſon without 
having had time to take any precaution re- 
ſpecting this ſacred depoſit, and fearing that my 
property would be put under the ſeals, 1 thought 
of giving it another aſylum. For this purpoſe, 
I choſe a woman who lived in the ſame houſe 
with me, and on whoſe diſcretion I could rely: 

* This was a lock of her hair. 5 
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ſhe enivied theſe Memoirs for a long time about 
her perſon ; then, not thinking them ſufficiently 


fafe, the put them into a box and buried them 


in a cellar; but the horizon growing more and 
more black, the priſons becoming encumbered 
with victims, and blood beginning to guth out 
on all fides, the depoſitary of my ſecret gave way 
to the moſt gloomy inquietude; ſhe fancied that 
the every moment ſaw madmen arriving at my 
houſe, and the papers of my friend falling into 
their hands. A woman, with difficulty, mo- 


derates the affections of her ſoul : thoſe of fear, 


in particular, in her always keep increaſing. 
My confidant was fo violently alarmed, that ſhe 
committed to the flames every Page of the im- 
mortal writing which I thought in ſafety in 
her care. When I was :Gorvvied of this event, 


1 haſtened'to make it known to Madame Ro- 


land; ſhe had, - however, but a ſhort time to 
live, and ſhe could repair, only in part, the loſs 
of her manuſcript. 


Some time after this, the twenty-one de- 


puties, brought before the ' revolutionary tri- 
bunal, were ded to the ſcaffold. Madame 


Roland conſidered herſelf as forewarned that a 
ſimilar fate ſoon awaited her; but, although re- 


ſigned to death, it was repugnant to her feelings 
to be ſhewn as a fight to the ferocious eutiofiy 


of the public, and to ſerve as a ſubject of 
amuſement to her aſſaſſins: this is what made 
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her wiſh for ſome opium, in order to become, In 
ſome meaſure, miſtreſs of her fate. 
Blamed by a friend for having had ſuch an 
idea, this is the manner in which the juſtified it. 
< It was not my intention to depart at that mo- 
ment,“ ſaid ſhe; © but to procure the means 
L of doing fo, againſt the time which might have 
„appeared to me moſt ſuitable. I wiſhed to 
pay homage to truth, as I well know how, 
and then to make my exit juſt before the 
* ceremony. I chougbt it noble thus to diſap- 
point my tyrants ......* it ſeemed to me 
« that there was a degree of weakneſs in re- 
ceiving the coup de grace, when I could give it 
we myſelf and in expoſing myſelf to the inſolent 
« clamours of madmen, as unworthy of ſuch an 
example, as incapable of TY from it any 
advantage.“ f | 
Theſe motives were certainly very borate, 
and adapted to the circumſtances ; however, ſhe 
made no uſe of the reſource which the had pro- 
cured for herſelf: the opinion entertained by 
her friends, that her execution might ſtill be 
uſeful to her country, was ſuMicient to inſpire _ 
her with the rare and ſublime courage to ſup- 
port its preparations and conſummation. She 
therefore bore with calmneſs the approach of 
the executioner ; ſhe ſaw without a murmur her 
hair cut off; ſhe quietly ſuffered her hands to 
be tied: ſhe traverſed Paris amid the hootings 
5 e „ 
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of the populace, and received death with a ſe- 
renity and firmneſs truly heroic. 
She would have ſwallowed her poiſon andiſ: 
mayed; ſhe went to the ſcaffold in like man- 
ner; the one coſt her ſtoiciſm no more than 
the other. Her great ſoul, ſuperior to every 
event, made her find within herſelf means, not 
only to annihilate the natural horror of death, 
but to make her enjoy, if poſſible, a degree of 
pleaſure in this laſt ſacrifice to her country. 
[ have ſince learned, that the had regretted one 
thing in dying; this was, not to be able to tranf- 
mit to poſterity the new and extraordinary 
feelings which ſhe experienced. in her route 
from the Conciergerie to the Place de la Revo- 
lution. For this purpoſe ſhe aſked for paper 
and a pen, which were refuſed her: ſhe would 
have written at the foot of the ſcaffold as in her 
cabinet, that is to ſay, without diſtraction of 
mind, and with a reaſon and a tranquillity 
which will be believed by thoſe only who 
were perfectly acquainted with her character. 
However, no one having deſcribed her laſt mo- 
ments better than HR Riouffe, detained in 
the Concrergerie at the very time when Madame 
Roland arrived there, I ſhall terminate this ac- 
count, by copying that judicious and feeling 
writer. This is what he ſays of her in his 
work entitled: Memoires d'un detenu, 
The blood of the 7wenty-two was not yet 
* gold, when citizeneſs Roland was brought to 
V « the 
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the Conciergerie. Well aware of the fate 
„ that awaited her, her peace of mind con- 
« tinued undiſtufbed. Though paſt the prime 
“ of life, ſhe was ſtill a charming woman; ſhe * 
Was tall and elegantly formed : her counte- 
* nance was very expreſſive; but her mis- 
“ fortunes and long confinement had left, in her 
6 looks, traces of melancholy which tempered 
their natural vivacity. She had a republican 
#6 ſoul i ina body moulded of graces, and faſhioned 
* by a certain courtly politencks. Something 
more than is generally found in the eyes of 
& women was painted in hers, which were 
large, black, and full of ſoftneſs and ex- 
e preſſion . She often ſpoke to me at the 
„ grate with the freedom and firmneſs of a 
$6 great n man. This republican language iſſuing 


% from 
The portrait which Riouffe draws of Madame Roland, 
far from flattered, appears to me below the reality. I believe 
that it is as difficult to give an exact repreſentation of all the 
features of this woman 's face, as it has been to deſcribe the 
beauties of her mind. Four able artiſts have failed. The 
engraving which accompanies this edition is a fifth effort, and 
the moſt happy one. It poſſeſſes the likeneſs; but an infinite 
number of minutiz have eſcaped the pencil, It repreſents her 
countenance when the was in a quiet ſtate of mind; but as 
this countenance became modified in as many ways as her ſoul 
experienced different affections, all theſe countenances are 
wanting. In order to have her whole ſelf, ſhe ought to have 
been painted in all theſe various ſituations, and particularly 
when the experienced the delightful fecling reſulting from 
2 good action; Virtue would not have coveted other features: 
again, when ſhe was agitated by the idea of a crune, the wayld 
5 haye 1 made Guilt herſelf change colour. | 
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& from the mouth of a handſome French woman, 
for whom her executioners were preparing 
* the ſcaffold, was one of the miracles of the 
« revolution to which we were not yet ac- 


*< cuſtomed. We all ſtood liſtening round 


„ her, in admiration and aſtoniſhment. Her 


* converſation was ſerious without being cold; 
< and ſhe exp reſſed herſelf with a correctneſs, a 
harmony and cadence, that made her language 
* a ſort of muſic with which the ear could not 
be cloved. She never ſpoke of the deputies 
* who had juſt been put to death but with re- 
e ſpect; yet without effeminate compaſſion, and 
„ ſthe even reproached them with not having 
adopted meaſures ſufficiently ſtrong. She 
generally ſtyled them our friends, and often 
e ſent for Clavieres to converſe with him. 
“ Sometimes too, her ſex would recover its 
« aſcendancy, and it was eaſy to ſee that the 
„ recollection of her daughter and her huſband 
« had drawn tears from her eyes. This mix- 
« ture of natural ſoftneſs and of fortitude, 
« rendered her the more intereſting. The 
« woman who waited on her, ſaid to me one 
day: Before you, ſhe muſters- up all her 
« courage; but in her own room; ſhe ſometimes 
« flands for three hours together, leaning againſt 
6 her window, aud weeping. 

The day ſhe was ſent for to be examined, 
« we ſaw her paſs with her uſual firmneſs ; but 
«6 when. the returned it was not with dry eyes: 


e 2 | 5 1 „ ſhe 
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* ſhe had been treated with ſo much harfhneſs, 
and queſtions ſo 1 injurious to her honour had 
ce been aſked her, that, in expreſſing her indig- 
„ nation, ſhe had not been able to reſtrain het 

tears. A mercenary pedant coldly infulted 
& this woman, celebrated for the excellence 
of her underſtanding, and who, at the bar of 
the national Convention, had, by the graces of 
“ her eloquence, compelled her enemies to 
e filence and admiration. She remained a week 
* at the Conciergerie, where her gentleneſs had 
e already endeared her to all the — who | 


„ ſincerely deplored her fate. 


„On the day ſhe was condemned, the was 
« neatly dreſſed in white; and her long black 
„ hair flowed looſely to her waiſt. She would 
have melted the moſt ſavage heart ; but thoſe 
6 monſters had no heart at all. Her dreſs, 
however, was not meant to excite pity, but 
« was. choſen as a ſymbol of the purity of her 
C mind. After her condemnation, the paſſed 
„ through the wicket with a quick ſtep, be- 
6 ſpraking ſomething like cheerfulneſs, and 
« intimated, by an expreflivg geſture, that ſhe 
„ was condemned to die. She had for the 
companion of her misfortunt, a man whoſe 
& fortitude was not equal to her own *; but ſhe 
found means to inſpire him with a certain 
2 85 of it, 11 chis ſhe did with a eaiety ſo 
. cheering 
hat Lawarche, rector of TR —— of aſſgoats, | 
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&« cheering and ſo real, that the ſeveral times 
brought a {mile on his face. 

« At the place of execution, ſhe bowed be- 
fore the ſtatue of Liberty, and pronounced 
<« theſe memorable words: O Liberty] what 
* crimes are committed in thy name! 
She had often ſaid that her huſband wa 
not ſurvive her; and ſoon after, we learnt, in 
our dungeons, that her prediction was ac- 

* compliſhed, and that the virtuous Roland had 
killed himſelf on the public road, thereby 
indicating his with to die irreproachable in 
regard to courageous hoſpitality, 
My heart, though ſuffering many caval 
„ torments in that ber rible abode, felt nothing 
& more ſeverely than the pang occaſioned by 
e the death of this woman, whoſe fame can 
« never die. The remembrance of her mur- 
« derous execution, added to that of my un- 
ce fortunate friends, will make my mind a p 
« tg inconſolable forrow to the laſt petiod of my 
&« exiſtence.” “. | 
Les; this ſorrow, 0 juſt, 0 profound in ths 
mind of the writer whom we have juſt quoted, 
and of all thoſe who knew Madame Roland. 
ought to be felt by all France. This country 
never has produced, nor perhaps ever will, a 
5 woman who to the moſt rigid virtue joined ſo Nh. 
much knowledge and Py ing During the firſt 
twenty-five years of her life, ſhe had: not run 
through, bur read with the moſt profound "2 i 
- N 5 meditation, DP | 
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meditation, every book of note, both ancient 
and modern : from the greater part ſhe had made 
extracts, and. had appropriated to herſelf the 
genius of our beſt writers. Her mind, exerciſed 
on theſe excellent models, had become fo 
aſtoniſhingly ſagacious and fertile, that it al- 
ways outſtripped her pen or her voice. She 
wrote Engliſh and Italian with eaſe, and even 
with grace; ſhe was miſtreſs of ſome accurate 
ſciences, and had carried very far her ſkill in 
botany. , Her travels had completed her im- 
Provement and her experience: in a word, ſhe 
had acquired that facility and that juſtneſs of 
conception, which develop objects in every point 
of view, and leave nothing to be ſeen in them 
beyond that which is true. This is what may, 
literally, be ſaid of this aſtoniſhing woman. 
Loet us follow her afterwards into the details 
of her private life, we ſhall find that her heart 
Was the temple of every virtue. Never did 
child carry filial piety to a greater length. 
Wife of a man who was twenty years older chan 
| herſelf, ſhe made his conſtant happineſs : never 
_ did the lighteſt cloud obſcure it; nor was there 
a more affectionate mother. While the was 
ſuckling her daughter, an indiſpoſition dried up 
her milk; ſcarcely was the a convaleſcent, 
before ſhe brought it back to her breaſt with 
unbeard-of ſufferings; ; but ſhe braved every 
thing for her dear Eudora, - whoſe mother the, 


nut this rate, became a ſecond time. 
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fn ſhort; if we deſcend with her into the de- 
kalls of houſe-keeping, we ſhall find her equally 
aſtoniſhing. Order, economy and foreſight, 
directed all her domeſtic concerns: ſhe did not, 
like other women, command thoſe who ſerved _ 
her; ſhe did not let herſelf down to them; but .. 
ſhe raiſed them up to herſelf: accordingly, their 
ſervices were much rather the price of reſpect 
and attachment, than that of the wages which 
ſhe gave them. An idea may be formed on 
the ſabjedt, from the affection and the courage 
of the ſervants who lived with her at the time 
of her being apprehended. The worti:y Lecoq, 
the faithful Fleury, deſerve to hve in the me- 
mory of mankind: both were ambitious of 
following her to the ſcaffold; Lecoq alone had 
that honour. Fleury was unable to ſucceed in 
getting herſelf condemned; grief at the 
loſs of her miſtreſs had ſo worn down h ſenſes, 
that ſhe was thought to be in a ſtate offnental 
derangement when ſhe appeared before the 
revolutionary tribunal : ſhe was acquitted and 
diſcharged as a mad woman. At preſent ſhe is 
with the: daughter of Madame Roland. Time 
has not aſſuaged the ſorrow of either: they ſtill 
waſte themſelves in ſhedding tears over thi 8 
irreparable loſs. ; 4 
Wbo can in fact conſole you, Unfortun 
Eudora, for the death of your mother! Scareely 
were you twelve years old; when misfortunes of ß 
every Kind had already been accumulated on 
e 4 your 
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your head; your name inſpired dread; it was 

neceſſary to give you another: the friends of 

the authors of your days durſt no longer keep 

you under their protection *. you paſſed from 
wh. | hand 


358 Makin Roland had the mortification to learn, a few 
days previous to her death, that Madame Creuze-la-Touche, 
who had till then given an aſylum to her daughter, had been 

| compelled, for her own ſafety, to withdraw from her, this 
favour, and to entruſt Eudora to the miſtreſs of a boarding- 

; ſchool, who conſented to render this ſervice only on condition 
of her taking another name. This news greatly affected the 
mind of Madame Rdland. The reader may form an idea of 
this from the letter, which ſhe wrote on che occaſion: the 
following is a tranſcript of it : 17 

To the perſon charged with the care of my PARTY ; 

4 You owe to misfortune, citizeneſs, and you "_ from 
confidence, a truſt that is very dear to me. 

4 believe in the excellence of the choice of friendſhip; this 

* is the foundation of my hopes reſpecting the object of the ſo- 
« heitude which renders painful my preſent ſituation. 

[Eo Courage makes us eaſily ſupport the evils which are 

4 perſorm to ourſelves; ; but it is difficult to calm the heart of a 


mother, in regard to the fate of a child from whom the feels 


„ Keffelf torn. 5 
Af misfortune imprints a facred character, let it preſerve 
my dear Eudora, I will not fay from troubles like thoſe 
« which I experience; but from dangers infinitely, more 
formidable in my eyes! Let her preferve her innocence, and 
« ſucceed in fulfilling, one day, in peace and obſcurity, the 
affecting duty of a wife and mother. She has need to pre- 
« pare herſelf for it by an active and regular life, and to join, 
4 to the taſte of the duties of her ſex, ſome talent, the exerciſe 
« of which will perhaps be neceſſary to her : I know that ſhe 
« has in your houſe means for effecting this. You have a 


+ * & ſon, and I dare not tell you that this idea has troubled me; | 


but you have a daughter too, and. I feel myſelf comforted. 
8 4, i A „This 
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band to hand, and the executioners of your 
mother had well nigh murdered you on her 
bleeding corpſe. Your property was abandoned 
to pillage ; you had not a ſingle article of the 
_ perſonal eſtate of the authors f your days re- 
maining; but your other loſſes admit not of | 
your grief being extended to that. Ines 
If you have ſurvived ſo many perils and ſo 
many horrors, I particularly return thanks to 
| heaven, ſince you have determined to commit 
your ' deſtinies to one of my ſons, and have 
. Choſen him for your huſband. Had I not 
perfectly known his heart, had I not feen in it 
all the ſeeds of honour and virtue which 
characterize your parents, I would never have 
conſented to your union. I have adviſed you to 
live in the country, and you have followed my 
advice: you cultivate your fields laid waſte by 
revolutionary rapine; but theſe ruins are ho- 
nourable, and the mediocrity, which is your lot, 
atteſts that Roland left, with pure hands, the 
two adminiſtrations with which he was en- 
. | 
Although heaven a given you a malic; the | 
cultivation of which might make you follow 
vey ſy! the gs of your mother, I dare not 
* COVELT 


( This i 18 faying enough to a feeling mind, to a mother and to 


a perſon ſuch as 1 "ſuppoſe you. My ſituation produces 
* ſtrong affections; but it allows not of long expreſions. Ac- 
” * cept my -withes and my gratitude.” 


D mathe of Finders 
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covet this honour for you: you would purchaſe 
it at too dear a rate! Men are ungrateful and 
wicked : ſee what they did to your mother as 
the reward of her ſuperiority ; calymny ſeized 
hold of her and threw her to the ground; her 
blood has flowed : at the age of thirty-nine the. 
was already no more. Her virtues, a ſpotleſs 
life, wholly conſecrated to the relief of human 
nature, to the happineſs of every one about her, 
could not procure her mercy, or appeaſe the 
rage of her executioners! | 
This picture, theſe heart-rending ideas, pur- 

ſue me every where; and, in this delirium of 
affliction, I bear ſo great k grudge to ſcience, . 
but for which my 'illuſtrious female friend 
would not have been murdered, that I would 
- obſtruR every channel through which fo fatal a 
preſent could be given to her daughter. 
A child is already the fruit of der union with 
my ſon*-: no one ſuckles it or nurſes it but this 
young mother : ſhe takes delight in thus ful- 
filling the view of Nature. She recollects that 
ſhe was not abandoned to a ſtranger's breaſt: 
ſhe will not forget the tender ſolicitude of that 
mother, who, in ſpeaking of her dear Eudora, 
in mentioning her graces, her childiſh careſſes, 
a trembled with affection, and conſidered it as 
| the 


* Since this diſcourſe was written, Eudora is become a 
ſecond time a mother, and fulfils the duties of her ſituation 
with as much enthuſialn and * as ſhe did thoſe for 1 885 
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the greateſt happineſs to have brought her into 


the World: | 


Before [ conclude this Diſcourſe, I ſhall y a 


word of the fate that awaited Roland after the 
death of his wife. | 

From the 24th of June 1792, he was at Rouen, 
at the houſe of the citizeneſſes Mal... . who 
did not grow tired of giving him an aſylum, 
although their life was at Rake if this trait of 
; pumanity had been diſcovered. | 


At the news of his wife's death, which it was 


not poſſible to conceal from him, Roland fell 


into a criſis which made it apprehended that 


his laſt hour was come. However, he re- 
covered his ſenſes, and. with them, all the hor- 
rors of deſpair. Reaſoning and attention 
yielded not the ſmalleſt mitigation to his grief. 
It was impoſſible for him to ſurvive the loſs of 
her whom he had ſo dearly loved; but, in order 
not to expoſe the citizeneſſes Mal. . ., he 
determined to execute his project out of their 


houſe. 5 


When theſe reſpectable friends were wall N 


. convinced of the impoſſibility of diſſuading 
Roland from his reſolution, they had the 
courage to deliberate with him on the kind of 


death t that he ſhould prefer. It is from them- 
ſelves that I learnt all theſe e and 


I vouch for their truth. 9 


We ſhould, at the firſt moment, be led to tax 
with inſenſibility the part which they took in 


this frigh tful conſultation ; but it was a ſublime 


effort 


— 
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effort of friendſhip and virtue, that induced 
them not to abandon the unfortunate Roland, in 
a criſis which would have cath and ue”! to 
flight ordinary friends. 
Two ſchemes of death were diſcuſſed : ac- 
cording. to the firſt, Roland was to repair cog. 
to RS throw himſelf into the middle of the 
Convention, and aſtoniſh them ſufficiently to 
force them to hear truths which he thought 
uſeful to his country. He would, after this, 
have requeſted. to die on the ſcaffold where Bs 
wafe had juſt been executed. 
Ihe other ſcheme was to retire a few leagues | 
| from Rouen, and to give himſelf the fatal ſtroke. 
. Roland was, for Gan time, ſeduced by the 
firſt ſcheme, which preſented to him the e 
of rendering his death more uſeful and more 
| glorious ; : "bat when he conſidered that his legal | 
.murder would inyolve the confiſcation of 3 
property, and that he would thereby reduce his 
daughter to want, his paternal tenderneſs re- 
pelled this ſcheme, and determined him to take 
away his life with his own hands. He called 
for a pen and ink, wrote for a quarter of an 
hour, took a ſword- cane, and bad a laſt adicu 
to his female friends. 

It was fix o'clock in the evening, on the 1 5th | 
of November 1793, when Roland left his 
aſylum. He followed the road to Paris, and 
when he got to Bourg-Baudoin, about four 
leagues from Rouen, he entered the avenue 
en 8 to the houſe of citizen Normand, 
| lat 
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fat down on one of the borders of this avenue, 
and there plunged into his breaſt the ' ſword 
which he had brought from his friend's houſe. 
His death was quick, no doubt ; and he received 
it ſo compoſedly, that he changed not his atti- 
tude, and the next day ſome paſſengers, on ſeeing 
him ſeated and leaning againſt a tree, thought 
that he was aſleep. 

His death was ſoon known at Rouen. The 
deputy Legendre was there on a miſſion: he 
repaired to the ſpot, took poſſeſſion of the 
papers that were found in Roland's pockets, 
and wrote to the Convention: That Roland 
* had done juſtice on himſelf in order to eſcape 
the ſword of the law; that four papers had 
* heen found in his poche ; the firſt contain- 
« ing the apology of his life and of his death, 
«. with a few prophetic imprecations; ; that the 
e juſtice of peace had been required to cauſe 
„him to be buried in the place where he had 
been found; that the Convention will, 
% doubt, think it neceſſary to direct a poſt to be 
< fixed on his grave, with an inſcription which 
* ſhall tranſmit to poſterity the tragical end of 
„this wicked miniſter, who had poiſoned the 
public opinion, and who was the head of a 
„criminal coalition, that had wiſhed to fave the 
* tyrant and annihilate the republic,” 

What motive could excite ſuch culpable 
did; ſuch cruel inſolence in Legendre, who 
had known Roland only under cireumſtances 
caleulated to compel his eſteem } He had been 
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his butcher, before Roland was miniſter ; he 
was ſo ſtill during his adminiſtration, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtance of their two reſpective 
abodes; and Roland had rendered him ſervice 
on more occaſions than one. But ingratitude 
and ferocity were the only ſentiments of thoſe. 
times of horror, and no one more cruelly fell 
the victim of them than Roland. 

Some time ago, I chanced to meet with a 
ei- devant Norman rector, who had been witneſs 
of Legendre's arrival at the ſpot where lay 
the corpſe of the unfortunate Roland, and of 
the inſults which he. had addreſſed to his inani- 
mate remains; he. ſtill ſhuddered with horror 


at the remembrance. This ſame rector recol- 


lected the contents of a note found in Roland's 
pocket, and which Legendre had read, It was 
conceived in theſe terms: 

„ Whoever. thou art, who iet me here 
6 lying, reſpect my remains; they are thoſe of 
& A man who devoted his whole life to be uſe- 


„ful, and who died as he lived, virtuous and 


* honeſt. 
« May my fellow-citizens aſſume ſentiments 
more mild and more humane! 1 
„ The blood which is flowing in torrents in 


my country, impels me to this opinion. 


„ Theſe maſlacres can be dictated only by 


the molt cruel enemies of France. They 


4 will have made it a bleſſed country, when all 


e the beſt citizens ſhall have beef driven e 
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Not fear, but indignation, made me quit 
<« my retreat at the moment when I learnt that 
my wife had been murdered. I did not chooſe 
 * to remain longer in a land ſtained with 
« crimes,” | | 
On Roland were alſo found Gnas other 
Papers, which were not read: Legendre took 
them into his poſſeſſion, | 
Such was the end of Roland, one of the moſt 
valuable men of the age in which he lived. 
The activity, the courage, the auſtere probity, 
the great adminiſtrative knowledge which he 
brought into office, might have led France to 
the higheſt pitch of proſperity. The mad rage 
of his enemies decreed his death : his loſs will 
long be irreparable. I ſhall add nothing more 
at this moment. 1 refer the details to the 
hiſtory of his two adminiſtrations, in the com- 
polition of which I am engaged. 

The collection which I now preſent is en- 
tirely conſecrated to the works of his wife. It 
contains, not only the Memoirs which ſhe com- 
poſed during her impriſoument*, and of which ci- 
tizen Boſc wag the firſt editor; but a part of the 
literary and philoſophical works on which fhe em- 

ployed herſelf before her marriage, and not one 
of which have ever been publiſhed. To theſe I 


have 


* Theſe may be had, both in Engliſh and in French, of 
J. Jolinſon, St. Paul's Church-yard. With this volume, they 


complete the whole of Madame Roland's Works that have 
ever appeared i in print. | | | 
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have added ſome of her letters, and the ere tine 
account of the tours fhe made in England and 
Switzerland, in 1784 and 1787. I am perſuaded 
that this edition, to which is prefixed a portrait 
of Madame Roland, will obtain a favourable re- 
ception from the public. I have had occaſton 
to ſcatter a few notes: they are the reſult of the 
particular knowledge that I had of certain 
facts; and they will afford hiſtory. ſome new 
materials. = 
I ͤmuſt here repeat an obſervation of the 
former editor of the Memoirs of Madame Ro- 
land. Several individuals whom ſhe has charac- 
terized, will, perhaps, have to complain of the 
details which ſhe gives concerning them. It is 
for poſterity to decide whether ſhe has formed 
of them a true or falſe judgment. Beſides, 
the firſt edition having ſtrietiy publiſhed the 
writings of Madame Roland, it would be as 
whticls as inconfitent to make any tupprethion 
m the ond. | | 
I ſhall conclude by foxig, as the former 
editor Has done, in order to in a few ſuper- 
fluous details, a few negligences of compoſition, 
which are- to be met with: in the Memoirs 
written by Madame Roland during her im- 
prifonment, that the compoſed. them in the 
Hort ſpace of two months, in the midſt of 
vexation and inquietude of every fort, and that 
| the l fearcely contains any eraſures. 
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E know the Soul RP its faculties, as we know 
the Divinity by his attributes; but the eſſence 
of both the one and the other are to us equally 1 in- 
15 comprehenſible. 
The foul is conſidered as a ſubſtance diftin a 
matter, becauſe it has the power of performing actions 
which are not the properties of matter. It perceives, 
feels, compares, reflects, reaſons, foreſees, and judges: 
nothing, of all that we know of matter, permits us to 
aſcribe to it theſe faculties. Indifferent to motion 
0 to reſt, inert and inſenſible by = Aus, it does 


not 


— — 


* 
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Note if the 3 the publication of the works of Ma- 
dame Roland, contained in this volume, 1 have followed the order 
of time. The firſt three gflays, an the Soul, on Melancholy, and 
on Retirement, are taken from the manuicript copy of her works 

written in 1771. They poſſeſs not quite the merit of her other 
productions; hut as they manifeſt no ſmall degree of philoſophy 
and judgment, 1 thought that the public would not blame me for 
bringing them acquainted with the writings of this aſtoniſhing 
woman, at the age of ſeventeen years and a half, that is to ſay, 
at ö the pens of life when levity: is fo. ite — 
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not appear that, being faſhioned in the . manner 
as the human body, it can, in this new form, poſſeſs 
an intelligence of which each of its parts is deprived. 
But what it concerns us moſt to examine, are the 
different manners of acting of our ſoul, and the n 
of its immortality. | 

Cloſely | united to the body, the ſoul receives from 
it the impreſſion of external objects; bur it does not 
depend on the body in ſuch a way that it cannot con- 
ſult itſelf, and act according to its own knowledge, 
without always attending to the impulſe conveyed by 
the ſenſes, _ | 

The underſtanding, the memory, the 1 imagination, 
the will, are the names given to the different manners 
of acting of the ſoul, conſidered as fo many facultięs. 

The underſtanding conſtitutes, as it were, the elltnfe 
of the ſoul; it is that power which it has of x perceiving 
objects, and of forming ideas of them. To the un- 
derſtanding may be referred the ſenſes, taken for the 
faculty of feeling, ſince they are nothing elſe than the 
underſtanding modified, from its making uſe of the 
organs of che body to perceive objects. 
The memory is that faculty which the ſoul has of 
recollecting things paſſed ; and the 1 imagination is that 
power of forming to itſelf images and abſent objects. 

The fibres of our nerves, diſtributed as fo many 
ſmall nets, terminate on the one hand on the outſide. 


. ob our members and in the ſkin, and on the other, 


they all unite in the brain. When any thing ſtrikes 


them externally, the impreſſion is communicated to 


the brain, and according to the different modifications 
which it experiences, the ſoul perceives and judges of 
the object that is the cauſe of them. But to explain 
how the ſoul ſees theſe things, how ideas are formed 
' in it, how a * ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, 

> 4 | perceives 


perceives FI maſſes i in £9 ſubſtance, theſe. are, 
things above our efforts, and which probably we can 
hope to know only jn another ſtate; for, to ſay like 
Leibnitz, that all this is done according to a harmony 
pre-eſtabliſhed between the ſoul and the body, . by 

which it is determined that the one. muſt CXPETIENCE a 
certain ſeries of thoughts, when the other experierces 

a certain order of ſenſations, is to convey no certain in- 
formation, and even none at all; this happens na 
doubt from the laws of the union which God has 
eſtabliſned between theſe two ſubſtances; but cheſe 

laws are to us unknown; we are not better informed 
reſpecting the manner in which this is effected, and 

we muſt modeſtly acquieſce in an invincible ignorance, i 
which has continued ſuch to the preſent dax. 

- The foul is endowed, befides, with an active prin - 
ciple, which puts it in motion, and by which it 1 

mines to act or not, according as it Judges: Proper; 
' this principle is the will, 

The will is therefore that power which the foul has | 

of determining of itſelf, and by a principle inhereat in 
its nature, to ſeek for what is agreeable to it, and to . 
in a certain manner, always with a view to its happineſs, 

To this faculty may be referred the ic the i in- 

| Elinations, and the paſſions, + 

Ihe inſtincts are feelings excited i in the foul by the 

wants of the body, which determine it to act without 
delay. The inclinations are a propenfity of the will, 
which leads it towards certain objects in preference 7 
to others, but in a pleaſant and quiet manner. The 
paſſions are impetuous movements of the will, which 
draw the ſoul from its natural fituation, and carry it 
violently towards that which excites tbem. 

The will always acts ſpontaneoully, that is, from - 
its own impulſe; and its determinations are generally 
e by liberty. The appellation of liberty is 
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| given to that force of he ſoul by which it modifies 
and directs its operati ns, continues them, turns them 


to another point of view, acts, and determines with 
choice. It is by this faculty that man is capable of di- 


rection, that he has a command over himſelf, and that 


he becomes reſponſible for his actions. 
It remains to be examined whether this part of 


| ourſelves ſurvives the deſtruction of our body. We 


do not long doubt of this truth, when we admit that of 
the exiſtence of a God; the one implies the other. 
The ſoul being a ſpirit, is not by its natyre periſh- 


able like the body, by the diſunion of its parts; but | 
were it corporal, we could not thence conclude that it 
was not immortal, for we do not conceive that any 


thing can annihilate itſelf. When we conſider, be- 
ſides, the wiſdom of the firſt Author who has put no- 
thing uſeleſs in man, and that thirſt of immortality 


_ Which pervades every heart, what was a probability, be- 


comes a proof of feeling. But the moſt ſubſtantial 
roof of this truth, reſults from the juſtice of God. 
t is a conſolation to us, that our hopes are founded on 


1 the perfections and attributes of the divinity. In fact, 
If it be true, as reaſon demonſtrates, that God has ſub- 

jected men to laws, on the obſervance of which the 
| happineſs of every one and the general welfare depend, 


the tranſgreſſors of theſe laws ought to. be puniſhed, 


and he obſervers of them rewarded. Now, it is very 


uſual, and even yery common, to ſee the wicked poſſeſs 


qu uietly "the fruits of their rapine and of their crimes ; | 


tue and vice then are not always rewardedor puniſhed 


in this life, according to the juſtice of à legiſlative 
God. There is therefore another ſtate, another man- 
ner of being, another life, in ſhort, where every one 


is dealt with according to his actions. 5 
3 convinces us not Wy of this truth, but it 
i alſo 
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ON THE SOU. — - 
alſo ſhews us, that on its belief, depends the happineſs 
of mortals in-the preſent life. For, if all men were 
perſuaded that there was nothing to fear nor to hope 
aſter death, it is clear that the greater part would ſet 
no value on virtue, the rights of which they might often 


deſpiſe and violate with impunity. 1 will even add, 


that thoſe who reaſon conſiſtently, would regard it as 
a chimera. . What are theſe natural laws, would they 
ay, about which ſuch a noiſe is made? He who eſta- 
| bliſhed theſe pretended precepts, does not have an eye 
to their obſervance ; where is the ſanction of them, 
f when my probity, my virtue, lead me to miſery, to 
fiufferings, and at length to death which annihilates 
every thing? | 
his fine doctrine would infallibly make every man 
an enemy to all others, a criminal by principle, a bold 
violator of all laws; force would be the only curb 
that could reſtrain him. Anarchy, and frightful ra- 
pine would deſolate the face of the earth, and would 
Teduce it to a maſs of ruin and misfortune. | 
Therefore were the juſtice of God not to aſſure us 
of immortality, reaſon ſhould tell us that a tenet ſo ne 
ceſſary to the good of human nature, is a poſitive 
truth, and that the contrary propoſition which n& 
ceſſarily involves ſo many evils, can be . but a 
falſehood. 
Such are, methinks, the ſimple, 2 and convin- 
eing motives, which make us diſcover and admit the 
immorlicy of the ak. - *.. 
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| Pinie as 1 am to this tiring paſſion; 1 I will af 
preſent” defend i i: from the reproaches with xhich it is 
inceſſantly Joaded. Too prompt to decide, we fre- 


- quently blame what we do not know; and indeed it 


commonly happens that we do fo improperly. This 
- obſervation may be 'particularly applied to the opi- 
nions formetl of Melancholy, by the partiſans of coarſe 
mirth, and of what is termed good humour; they 
confbund'it with ſpleen, and etroneouſſy give this name 
to thoſe vaporous and hypocondriac affections which 
are commonly a defect of conſtitution, or to thoſe 
fatigtitg ſenſations of ſatiety and inanition which we 
experience alter having g given way to an exceſs of | joy 
and diſſipation ; for ſack. 1s the inconvenience of ex- 


treines, that they almoſt always lead to oppofites. It 


is an abuſe of terms to employ the fame dcnomumarion 
lor things abſohitely different. 15 

be ſweet melancholy Which de fend is never ſad; 
* is only a modification of pleaſure from which it 
borrows all its charms, © Like thoſe gilded clouds 
embelliſhed by a ſetting ſun, the light vapours of 


8 melancholy intercept the 1 rays of plealure, and preſent 
them under a new and agreeable aſpect. It i is a de- 
\ Ficions balm for the wounds of the heart; it is a ſalu- 


tary allay to the vivacity of joy; attempered by it, that 
paſſion 1 is rendered more impreſſive and more laſting, 
It is leſs eaſy to define ĩt than to pourtray its effects; ; 
it conſiſts In a certain delicacy of lentiment, a certain 
turn of imagination, which are to be tele but not ex- 
— - 5 | EE 
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ON METANcROLT. 3 


It is chat diſpoſition of a feeling heart which makes Nags | 


it avoid thoſe amuſements where noiſy. laughter is 


only the maſk of ennui, and induces it to ſearch for 


pleaſures more ſuitable to its taſte, and better calcu- 
lated to gratify it; ſuch is the diſpoſition. which moves 
it, when on the view of. rich and fertile country it 
experiences a gentle rapture; ſuch the diſpoſition 
through which it delights in a gloomy and peaceful 
wood, abſorbed in a tender reverie. It gives a 
certain tint . of ſomething great and ſtriking to a 
wild proſpect, to a loneſome foreſt, which renders the 
_ fight of them more intereſting; than that of a meadow 
enamelled with flowers, or of a garden laid out in all 
the overſtrained elegance of art. Modeſt like Nature, 


it ſimplifies taſte, enlarges feeling, or at leaſt gives 


it more force, by fixing it on truth. 


It is Melancholy that cauſes thoſe FORWTR ons 


to flow, and produces that melting diſpoſition of the 
heart which is felt in the enjoyment of a pure pleaſure, 


in the poſſeſſion of a ſweet and certain joy. It is alſo 
that generous emotion of a wounded mind, which in 
the very boſom of diſgrace dares ſeek for peace. But 
in whatever ſituation it ſhews itſelf, it always implies 


a ſomewhat. philoſophic mind, which hates the great 
world, where it ſees nothing but pretty trifles and 


dazzling baubles; and a ee and tender heart, 5 


Which ſceks or poſſeſſes the treaſures of ſericimeings and 
on them alone ſets a value. ; 
This is what obtains the epithets of else 01 


ſingular for perſons who affected by natural beauty, 


prefer to a brilliant ball, or a tumultuous ſociety, a 


rural walk in the morning on the hills, there to admire 
Nature, waſhed with refreſhing dew, riſing from the 
arms of ſleep; in the afternoon, in the hade of the 
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woods, ehe at the ſoot oſ a beech 4 in the b 
in the meadows on the banks of a rivulet, without 
any other company than their own reflections, and a 
ſingle female-friend, a ſecond felf. 

It does mot appear to me that this innocent paſſion | 
of tender hearts, reſembles thoſe odious portraits which 
are ſometimes drawn of it true it is, that thoſe who 
repreſent it in ſuch gloomy colours, know it not ; they 
are therefore more to be piticd than blamed. 

I have yet ſeen but three luſtres and a half, and 1 
cannot ſay what change time may make in me; but 
fince adoleſcence in opening to me the gates of life, 
introduced me into the empire of feeling, the moſt 
delightful moments that I have . are owing to 
this charming paſſion. | 
Amiable and ſweet helanctoly, way faichful com- 
panion, never wholly abandon me! To thee am I in- 
- Hebted ſor my pleaſures, I know all thy charms ; the 
veil-with which thou concealeſt thy allurements, occa- 
ſions them to be unheeded by the vulgar ; thou re- 
ſerveſt them for thy favourttes ; may I be always of 
| that number? the enjoymenrs which thou diſpenſeſt 
do them. cauſe no cares, engender no remorſe, If 
* ſometiraes thou abſenteſt thyſelf a Hittle, let it be in 
_ "thoſe moments alone, when aſſembled round our 
. fire in the depth of winter, the mind ſtimulated by 


the playful children of mirth, fills up the interval of 


thy delights with, a few friends; but return, return 
paws ng to chen dur * and — our 
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1. Truth be the food of FO foul, Retirement is the 
prop of its weakneſs. Warmly inclined from our na- 
tural levity to frivolous purſuits, to the forgetfulneſs of 
ourſelves, the ordinary frequenting of company, cannot 
but augment both the one and the o;her. What is done 
in moſt circles? The women talk of faſhions, the 
men interfere and accompany their judicious ob- 
ſervations by an infinity of compliments, of falſe civi- 
lities, which, in truth, are ſo many traits of irony. 
 Theabſcnt are reviled, the perſons preſent even are 
not always ſpared ; provided the whole be ſeaſoned by 
an inſipid witticiſm and a confident air, the author is 
applauded, although to a certainty: he will have his 
turn. Every one endeavours to penetrate the thoughts 
of others, and carefully conceals his on; all compoſe 
their features, becauſe, wiſhing to obtain ęſteem more 
than to deſerve it, every one ſtrives to appear i- 
,mable, without giving himſelf the trouble * 8 
ing ſo. = 

4 OI is never exhauſted, NN = | 
ſmalleſt ſources give birth to it, and it is exerciſed on 
the moſt trifling ſubjects. Nothing is more admirable - 
than to ſee Cleona in a circle ; ſhe has paſſed the age 
of pleaſing, and although ſhe has not loſt the wiſh, 
her ſmall ſucceſs at all times obliges her to conceal 
it; ſhe has not only the talent of ſlandering (that ta- 
lent of narrow minds); her aukwardneſs cannot op- 
portunely ſeize a ridiculous thing, but ſhe has always 
with her a * little * ; this rare animal furniſhes 
"ab - 
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her wherewith to contribute abundantly to the con- 
: verſatian, and he is commonly a very great reſource 
in the companies where ſhe is, in occupying thoſe of 
whom it is compoſed, The perfections of this charming 
favourite are praiſed by all the company in rotation; 
His little allurements procure a thouſand encomiums for 
his miſtreſs, who, on her ſide enters into a long chap- 
ter concerning the cares, the attention, and the regard 
that ſhe laviſnes on this tender pupil. When we know 
| how to talk for a long time on ſuch ſubje&s, moſt 
affuredly we muſt never be at a loſs for them; be- 


ſides the amiable Damon does not fuffer the conver- 


fation to flag; his luſtineſs, his florid complexion, his 
gay air, his roguiſh ſmiles, every thing announces 
in him a man perfectly ſatisfied with his perſon, and 
"whoſe mind is not fatigued by thinking. He wears a 
black coat, which an ambition, without talents, made 
him put on his back; but yet an abbe's dreſs does not 
miſbecome his pretty face; he knows how to mike 
the moſt of it: a few intrigues with the women have 
acquired him the right of living without doing any 
thing, by obtaining him a place Which flatters his Va- 


nity ind feeds his idleneſs. He fays nothing, but he 


talks of every thing, with the aſſurance of a conſan- 
mate maſter : when he has done, he looks at every one 
with an air of triumph, taps his ſauff-box, and admires 

himſelf. N 
But I will not undertake to pobttray all the OR 
Tous perſonages who figure in ſociety; it is ſufficient 
for me to obſerve, that it ſwarms with people of this 
ſort, and of a ſtill worſe; that beſides, as the women 
are always moſt numerous in it, that they give the ton 
in it, and that being 1 in grnepal ery ignorant of what 
| inn! * 18 
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& ſolid and intereſting, they can ſay nothing very good; 
The converſation is frivolous, malicious or fooliſh, and 
ſometimes it combines all thoſe qualities. To make 
up for this, recourſe is had to play, which is the friend 
of the unemployed; then round a green cloth, gravely 
ſeated, they condemn themſelves to ſilence, to the 
moſt troubleſome rules, to the moſt rigid ſeriouſneſs, 
to a fatiguing attention, to the uneaſineſs of chance, 
to the almoſt certain loſſes of a ſuperfluity which 
very frequently is no longer ſuch, becauſe they owe 
it to a better employment ; and all this to avoid the 
tædium by which they are purſued, and which, in ſpite 
of all theſe efforts, takes, poſſeſſion of the gambler, as 
ſoon as he dares quit the table. Having left this party, 
what has been ſaid ? What has been done? What has 
been ſeen? Perſons even reaſonable in private become 
as ſuperficial as the others in ſociety ; we cannot raiſe 
ourſelves to them, they muſt lower themſelves to us; 
the fear of ſingularity brings all to a level. The fools 
chatter about nothing; the moſt able ſlander prettily ; 
the ſenſible people yawn, and yet contribute their ſhare 
by ſome trifle; many grow tired, and all make a figure 
ſo ridiculous, ſo contrary to reaſon; that they could 
not avoid laughing at themſelves, if from the midſt of 
this diſſipation they could reflect a moment, and view 
* own conduct in a juſt and true light. 
From theſe conſiderations, the advantages of retire- | 
2 ment are obvious; there we are maſters of ourſelves; 
we can there leiſurely form our heart and our reaſon,; 
it is only after having ſtrengthened ourſelves by reaſon, 


that we can with leſs danger enter into ſociety, when 


we are forced to do ſo by circumſtances. A young 
woman without experience, and without fixed pringi- 


Zi | ples, 
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ples, who is carried into company, there imbibes a 


- thouſand falſe ideas reſpecting the nature and the con- 


nexion of things the moſt eſſential to her conduct and 
| happineſs : ſhe there picks up a taſte for diſſipation 
and frivolity, which can no longer be extinguiſhed. 

The care of her face, the diſplay of exterior allure- 
ments, become the ſole objects of her occupation. 

I am of opinion, that if there are, in general, ſo many 
women vain and fooliſh, it is becauſe there are very 
| few girls wiſely brought up in moderate retirement; 
1 fay moderate, becauſe it is fit that they ſhould learn 
a little by themſelves, what is ſaid to them in the world; 


but this practical knowledge ſhould be. managed with 


prudence : it ſhould be preceded and followed by re- 


© fleftions and obſervations, which muſt be ſuggeſted to 


them reſpecting the manner of conſidering and judg- 
ing of what they ſee. It is by impreſſing on them 
_ with diſcretion, the ideas of truth, a taſte for virtue, 
a love for the beautiful, that we can-hope to make 
them eſtimable daughters, cheriſhed wives, reſpectable 
mothers, and happy beings. Now this taſk: cannot be 
| accompliſhed amid the amuſements and the circles of 
the day, but in a houſe fome what retired, in the boſom 
of a well-regulated family, and of a little ſociety well 
ſelected. 
; Retirement ſo nee in irſelf from the uſe- 
ful employment that may be made of it, and from its 
ee us to avoid thoſe companies where we 
either contract vices, or at leaſt many defects and 
Aer, is therefore neceſſary to young perſons whom it 
is wiſhed to bring up well, and to the mothers who 
bring them up; that is to fay, that it is of almoſt ge- 
neral utility - ruth as much admitted, no doubt, as 
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it is little practiſed. It is not my province to reform 
mankind; I ought to put in uſe my reflections, in 
order to profit by my preſent ſituation, and to form 
for myſelf rules which may be uſeful to thoſe who may 
be entruſted to my care, if ever J am in a ſtate which 
gives me beings to educate, for virtue and ſociety. 
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Gagne Peſprit en s6dui ant le caur; 
Helas ! Ceft un tyran Sbvère, 
Qui fait bientòt reſſentir ſa riguenr 2 
Trop tard on ſe repent un jour 
De S'etre ſoumis, au petit joli, 
Au jolt petit dieu d amour. 


Dan enfant il a la figure, 


Te front timide et Pair touchant, badinz; © 


 Fhoutez à cette peinture 
Ses yeux perfides, ſon ſourire malin; 
Vous aurez ſans fard, ſans ee 
Le joli petit, le petit joli, 
Le joli portrait de I amour. . 


Paur moi qui, dans un dge tendr e, 
Pretends braver fon pouvoir enchanteur ; 
Craignant de me laiſſer ſurprendre | © 
Aux traits ſubtils de ce dieux ſeduffeur : . 
Diane je fais ma cour, © 
Fuyant le petit, le petit joli, 
Le joli petit dieu d amour. 
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THE god of love's aapratch. is ſweet, 


To win the ſoul, he charms the heart: | 


: And when the conqueſt is complete, 

| Delights to play the tyrant's part: 
Too late we labour to control 
The roguiſh god, the heart who ſtole, 
* with the heart, enſlav d the foul. 


We Praiſe ihe beauty of the child, 
His timid brow, his ſprightly vein; 
But mark beneath that aſpect mild, ER 
The traitor ſmile and eye prophane: 
Ts he that reigns without control, 
The little elf, the heart who ſtole, _ 
And, with the heart, enſlav'd the ſoul. 


For me, a maid of tender age, 
I mean to brave this urchin's'pow'r, 
12 weak with paſſion to engage, - 
That only flatters to devour: 5 8 
Diana ſhall my breaſt control, 
Not he, the fooliſh heart who ſtole, 
And, with the heart, enſlay'd the ſoul. 
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Cake frm the Manuſcripts of Madame Roland, of the Year 2773.) 


A 


1 a veil of ſadneſs the fun is 3 we 
no longer ſee the rays of that beneficent luminarr, 
lend to nature the charm of ſmiles; on our naked 
trees the birds have ceaſed to ſing their pleaſures z 
verdure is extinct; Zephyr no Jonger breathes; all is 
ſilent in our woods; nothing there now charms the 
eye, and nothing there ſpeaks to the heart; all is aſleep 

all appears dead: the ſentiment of happineſs is 

vaniſhed with the objects which afforded me its image; 
my ſenſes are benumbed, my mind is oppreſſed, my 
| heart wiſhes and ſighs; my languiſhing being rejects 
with diſguſt the cup of life; my ideas ſucceed each 
other flowly ; ; I fall, in ſpite of myſelf, into the general 
lethargy in which winter abſorbs the phyſical world. 


What do I fay ? What ſecret principle ferments in my 


ſoul, ' and reſtores me to life? In the boſom of the 
languor even, to which I abandon myſclf without re- 
ſerve, a ſweet and affecting ſenſation pervades my fa- 
culties, awakens and extends them. I find myſelf ani- 


mated by a new vigour ; the ſpring of * com- 
preſſed for a moment, reacts with force; my ſe ſibility 


becomes exalted ; I exift and I think. Precious me- 
| lancholy, I recognize thee. by thy favaurs! A moment 
of forgetfulneſs in thy arms, makes us imbibe ne- 
ſtrength. So fruitful Nature, in the ſeaſon of her 
apparent inaction, ſilently prepares the happy germs, 
_ whoſe perfect — is to e the 8 
ſeaſon. 


The 
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The ſeaſons; a faithful abridgment of the world that 
we inhabit, ſubje& to the ſame la ws which produce 
changes in it, act on us as on our fields, and the effects 
of Na ature are the more evident in us, as we are leſs 
remote from that ſimple ſtate which affords them no 
obſtacles. The ordinary habits of civilized man fre- 
quently harden him againſt theſe firſt impreſſions, and 
indeed his mode of life is entirely factitious. His 
pleaſures are mere opinion, his ſenſations have none 
but artificial cauſes, he exiſts only mechanically; the 
alternate change of the ſeaſons affects. him only as 
it favours or thwarts his projects or his affairs. His 
paſſions are equally moved at all times; he ſcarcely is 
acquainted with the infinite ſhades of fituation which 
vary according to places my _— and circum- 
ſtance. | 
Thoſe of a ſimple way of life, or wh a particu- 
lar taſte and a philoſophy of choice have retained 
near nature, are much more ſuſceptible of her 1 
minute operations. 

What a ſtate of dependance!” nid ſomeone ex- 
claim: But if ſuch is our condition, that we muſt de- 
pend on ſomething; if, as telative beings, we mult 
neceſſarily have ee with what ſurrounds us, 
muſt we not prefer thoſe which we hold from nature 

herſelf; to thoſe multiplied inceſſantly by abſurd pre- 
judices? I fee moſt men conduct themſelves ac- 
cording to the caprices of others; like the inſidious 
inſect, whoſe flimſy web is agitated throughout by 

the motion of one of its threads): they voluntarily. 
form an infinity of ties, attached to ſo many trifling 
and different objects, that they are always in a forced 
ſituation from the motion of thoſe objects, ſometimes. 
of many together, and even of all at once, | 


c 55 Liberty | 


18 WINTER, | 1 
Liberty of natural man! Independence of the ſage; 
idol of ſtrong minds; aliment of virtues, how ſweet 
and dear do you appear to me! Happy he who poſſeſſes 
you! He expects not his joy from the opinion of the 
fool, from the error of the vulgar, from the praiſes 
of the crowd; he has not learned to render himſelf in- 
- {enſible to the evils of his ſuffering fellow creature, 
docile to the voice of a tyrants unknown to himſelf, 
and a ſtranger to Nature; connexions leſs confineds 
make him a citizen of the world; the elements are 
his firſt riches; his happineſs is his own. | 
Such is the image which I love to conſider, the mo- 
del which I form for myſelf; it delights, elevates, and 
emboldens my ſoul. _ | 
To theſe ſweet and Pease meditations am I led 
by a rigorous ſeaſon, the impreſſions of which, favour- 
able to the ſeriouſneſs of reaſon, remain void with 
reſpect to the imagination. Time, whoſe heavy pace 
ſeems to quicken at preſent only to introduce ſhadows, 
in regard to me, glides away without care; I place 
myſelf on his wings, to paſs the melancholy mo- 
ments; and, in a fortunate route, I do no more than 
follow his ſteps. Now, his icy ſceptre holds under 
his laws the enchained rivulets; the hoary froſts, trea- 
ſured on his knit brows, put to flight the nymphs of 
the groves; and pleaſurès, terrified, run to their friends Ml 
to implore an aſylum. Some, having hopes in phi- 
loſophy, have choſen her for a logen and even for a | 
miſtreſs; then taking her mantle, they came to my 
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| Houſe to join in ſtudy, liſten to reaſon, and play with 
her: but when Nature, more beautiful and more 
| adorned in her flowery plains ſhall recal their wog. 
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THE SECRET COMPLAINT: 


(Taken from the Manuſcripts of Madame Riland, of the Tear 1773.) 


RzrTIirEvD to the country, where I ſpend part of the 
year, I was walking, one fine ſummer's evening, in a 
delightful part of it, a little farther from the houſe 
than uſual: the day had been fine; the ſun was 
ſoon going to diſappear ; the flowers raiſed to the fag 
their balmy vapours : this was the happy moment for 5 
collecting all the agrecable ſenſations which rural beau- = 
ties can impart. 1 gained the ſkirt of a wood ; 'I fat | 
down to enjoy repoſe, breathe the freſh air, andindulge' . 
in thoſe ſweet reveries, which ſuch a ſituation cannot 
fail to excite. I was abandoning myſelf ro them with  Þ| 
delight, when the noiſe of the leaves, ſtrongly agitated; 
attracted my attention. I diſtinguiſhed a few bghs, 
accompanied by words faintly articulated; I rofe up 
with that uneaſy emotion attendant on ſurpriſe, and 
gently ſeparating the branches of a thick hedge-row, I 
perceived, on the graſs which lay beyond, an intereſt- 
ing brunette, who appeared to be about twenty years 
of age; her white dreſs was ſimple and agreeable; her 
hair was in diſorder, and ſuffered to flow in looſe - 
treſſes at the will of the zephyrs; ſhe ſeemed to be Ty 
plunged into a profound melancholy; her ſadneſs gave 
her a certain air truly affecting; ſhe ſhed ſome tears, 
which appeared on her cheeks like thoſe. brilliant 
drops of dew that are ſeen in the morning on the bluſh- 
ing roſe: her carriage was noble, and had ſomething 
ol that enthuſiaſm aſcribed to the Pn doubted 
ic N "G2 not 
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nk SECRET. COMPLAINT. 


not that I was on the point of ſeeing realized a part of 
their paſtoral fictions ; and my. curiolity, piqued at this 
adventure, made me place myſelf in the beſt manner 


I poſſibly could, in order to hear, without being diſ- 


covered, the complaint which ſhe uttered nearly in the 
following words: 


_.« Peaceful ſpot, where - embelliſhed Mature ſnews 


cc 


ec 


FINE. - 


ö 
| 
| 
| 


herſelf with all her allurements, may you ſoften the 

misfortunes of my uneaſy mind! what a ſplendour 
in the meadows! what richneſs in theſe fields! the 
- vigour of all beings, the univerſal joy, every thing 
here preſents to me the image of happineſs, and no- 
Can I, alas! without regret, re- 
collect thoſe delightful days, when, participating in- 
the general gaiety of renovated nature, I came to 

contemplate the charms which ſhe diſplays at this 

moment to the ſimple eyes of innocence, and en- 
joy the tranſports with which ſhe inſpires free and 
Briſk as the hind that paces with 
a light foot over theſe enamelled plains, I rambled 

about according to the dictate of my fancy; amuſed 

by a flower, gratified in gathering it, without care, 

without trouble, and without fatigue of mind; 1 

employed myſelf without effort, 1 acted with plea- 
© ſure; ſleep deſcended in peace on my eyelids; all 
my ſenſes uninterruptedly enjoyed pleaſures Which 


thing beſtows it. 


feeling hearts. 


« were appropriate to them; I lived, in ſhort, ſatil- 
« fied with myſelf. and with the world. 


* Gods! what am 1 become? I ſeek: for inyſelf; 
my wandering reaſon no longer offers me but-a pale 
light; the time of my happineſs has diſappeared 
like a dream; I try in vain, by thoſe images, to awa- 
ken the ſentiment of it in my heart: there a fright- 
1 ful void leaves me only the, weight of my weak- 


= 


i * 
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rug SECRET. COMPLAINT, | iv 
neſs and the bitterneſs of my ſituation. I ſtill ſee 
the ſame objects, but I no longer find in them the 
fame charms: the night reſtores me to my grief; the 
day reappears only to render it more poignant; na- 


ture has ſhrouded herſelf in a veil of ſadneſs; what 
ſhe ſtill preſerves agreeable about her, ſerves only to 


cc .jrritate me, by the compariſon wich I make of it 


cc 


cc 


« 
cc 
cc 
cc 
Na 


cc 


with what. I feel. The care which conſumes me 


diffuſes itſelf on every thingthat ſurrounds me; every 


thing is changed with my heart; with my liberty, 
I have loſt my pleaſures; my abſent pride has ſuf- 
fered me to acknowledge a maſter; oppreſſed by my 
chains, I every where ſee nothing but the impreſ- 
lions of ſlavery. Cruel love! thou haſt wounded me; I 


ce love, O heaven! and I am beloved; but fate ſepa- 
cc 


rates me for ever from the object of my affection. 


e Solitary confidants of my ſhame and grief, take care. 


not to reveal them: the author even of my defeat is 
ignorant of his victory: I am determined that he ſhall 


never know it: it is by depriving myſelf of all hope, 


that I will ſmother an unfortunate inclination, which 


reaſon prohibits. But what reaſon too? Is it not 


the luſtre of his virtues that firſt ſtruck me? Is it 
not the moſt juſt eſteem that has Prepared me for 


more tender fentiments? Ah! I feel my wounds in- 

ec flame! Diſperſe, too charming illuſions: why reſiſt 
a ſupreme will and the rigour of fate? Why have! 

yielded to the ſeducing hope that my paſſion afforded 

me? What is become of thüt liberty, of which I 

was ſo proud? Could I cheriſh its deſtroyer ? No; 

he has made me ſenſible of my weakneſs; that is his 


crime: I feel my pride become irritated at the 


thought; may it be rerenged 8 Nt off it 1 8 
14858 „ | 
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The agitation with which theſe laſt words were pro- 
nounced, made her riſe from the place where ſhe ſat; 
and aſſuming the air of pride Which they expreſſed, ſhe 

wiped away her tears, and eſcaped from my fight. I 
- ſaw her depart with regret; I ſhould have wiſhed that 
- delicacy had not obliged me to conceal myſelf from 
her as a troubleſome witneſs; I ſhould have ſhared her 


- grief, and endeavoured to ſoften it. She intereſted me; 
I diſcovered in her expreſſions, in ſpite of all her love, 


a principle of virtue and firmneſs, woe rendered her 
wadacbente in my eyes. 5 

Touched by her diſtreſſes, as if = had hooks my. 
-own, J fell into a thoufand reflections on the misfor- 
tunes and illuſion almoſt: always, attached to love. It 
is certain that to the latter it owes almoſt all its power; 

it is the enchanting mirror which preſents objects un- 
der a ſeducing face; it is to the overſtrained image 


which we * of pleaſure that the deſires owe all their 


vivacity, the reſearches all their activity, and the fcel- 
ings their diſappointment after the trial. I am not 
alluding merely to thoſe women who are captivated 
by the moſt flendef attractions, but alſo to choſe even 
who, more delicate and more judicious, place ſove- 


'S | reign pleaſure i in the affinity of "taſtes and ſentiments, 


and the intimate union of hearts. I confeſs that, if 
this affinity were to be found, we might flatter our- 
ſelves with experiencing the felicity which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reſult from it: but without poſitively denying 
its exiſtence, I think it ſo uncommon, ſo aſtoniſhing, 


that it is always dangerous to hope for it, and to build : 


on it our happineſs ; the more ſo as error is never 


more eaſily adopted, nor more common than in the 


ppinions we entertain on the appearances of this affi- 
nity. A few e qualities . us, a few traits 
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THE SECRET "COMPLAINT. 43 
of reſemblance, which we think we perceive (or 
which we ſee in fact, from the addreſs of thoſe who, 
ſtriving to pleaſe us, conform themſelves to our taſtes till 
they have ſucceeded) ſoon intereſt us to ſuppoſe this re- 
ſemblance more real and more perfect than it is; in- 
clination then gets authority from reaſon herſelf, while 
imagination embelliſhes its work.* Seduced by the 
ſweeteſt of attractions, the heart yields to them without 
reſerve, and thinks it is only the price of virtues, 
when it is really no more than the dupe of the ſenſes 
and of iliuſion. Intoxicated by hope, if the ſucceſs 
that we look for at length anſwers our wiſhes, we fre- 
quently diſcover the moſt aflifting truth that can be 
Eknovn to an upright and feeling heart, the misfortune 
of being miſtaken in our choice. If ſome inſurmount- 
able obſtacle counteracts the accompliſnment of our . 
wiſhes, we feel all the en and pn of 2 1 
Heis loo? - - 
Placed in this We e theſe, are he two i | 
which a woman ought: to conſider before ſhe involves 
herſelf; this is the ſpecific which ſhe ought to employ 
againſt the ſtrength. of the firſt impreſſions, in order to =_ 
ſuſpend them, if poſſible, and to preſerve. the degree 
of coolneſs neceſſary for examining, before ſhe gives ; 
way to her inclination, whether ſhe nn: navel it on a 
deferving objett. e e 
It is no leſs important to reſiſt che cid of a "S 
keity without alloy: this favourite chimera of refined * 
-ſouls and of tender hearts, is the true poiſon of happi- 
neſs; it is always a folly to expect our happineſs from 
any other than ourſelves. When we love any one 
ſufficiently to be united together cloſely, we muſt conn 
ſider ourſelves as deſtined to conſtitute the happineſse 
ed two” Pons, inſtead of one alone, and go “ 
| 2M 4 : wore: 
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work in conſequence, without relying much on the 
aſſiſtance of our aſſociate. I am ſenſible how remote 
all theſe ideas are from thoſe which we form of love, 
and how much they differ even from what it ſhould 


ſeem to be; but it is ſufficient that they are con- 
formable to what is, and to what experience daily 
confirms, to make it incumbent om us to act in a re- 


lative manner. Thoſe images ot the bliſs and delight 
of two lovers united for ever by virtue and pleaſure, 
are the Elyſiurn of Fable, and the Golden Age of the 
Poet; wiſe men place little reliance on them, and 


ſeek for their reality only in the heroiſm of the ſouls 
Who generouſly ſacrifice themſelves to their duties, in 

order to make people about them happy, and who 
look for their own happineſs only in the effofts which 


they make to promote that of the generality. All 
women, it is true, are not capable of this noble and 
elevated virtue; the number of thoſe who would be 
ſulceptible of it would be greater, if pains were taken 
to inſpire us, early in life, with juſt ideas of things, 


and to habituate us to reflect feelings; but beſides, 


«this particularly concerns the perſons who would be 
eapable: of it, had they not been deceived or prejudiced 


by illuſion-. Women of an ordinary turn of mind 


have not much ta apprehend from love; they have 


only inclinations as tranſient as the ſort of merit that 
gives them birth; beſides, the want of vigour of their 


Foul, and above all their vanity, fecure them from the 
-ravages. of. a great paſſion. Its victims moſt: to be 


pitied, are thoſe who, with a great ſhare of ſenſibility, 


combine a delicacy of ſentiment and taſte: this ex- 
-treme delicacy, which ſeems to be a preſervative againſt, 


love, by its rendering very ſcarce the objects capable 


oel inſpiring i it 2 a to e nouriſh, and 
. 5 render 
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render that paſſion more durable, when once it has 
found its way into the heart. 

Give me ſome of thoſe brilliant imaginations of 
thoſe elevated, proud, and energetic ſouls, which 
ſeem to ſcorn chains, and in which ſtrongly pre- 
dominates the ' enthuſiaſm of virtue, glory and ho- 
nour ; that is the true theatre of love, the ſcene 
of its conflicts, of its power, and of its rigours; 
thoſe are the women who ſhould be moſt miſtruſt- 
ful of themſelves, although it ſhould ſeem that 
they may rely on their own delicacy ; they ſtand in 
need of recollecting this charming leſſon of e | 
| Pelhoulicres: : 


Contre 1A [mour, banks bung Vous EN: 
' Gardez-vous bien et de voir et d'entendre © 
Gens dont le caur Sexplique avec efprit. 
I en eff peu de ce genre maudit, 8 
Mais trop encor pour mettre un caur en cendre, 
Des qu une fois il leur plait de nous rendre © 
De tenares ſoins, quils prennem un air tendre, 
On lit en vain tout ce pO ecrit 
| | Contre 7 Amour. 
De la Rai iſon il ne faut rien attendre, 
Trop de malheurs wont ſu que trop apprendre 
Qu elle n'eſt rien 428 que le cœur apit, 
755 ſeul fuite, Iris, nous garantit ; ; 
Ce le parti le Plus utile à prendre 
Contre I Any; 
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Shun thoſe, ye Fair, 'who, for ſeduction fit, 
Can dreſs their paſſion in the charms of wit. 
You'll ſay, © of real wits we find but few; 

But the half-witted are too wile for you: 
- - The lover whiſpers 1 in a ſoothing note, 
And all in vain we read what Ovid wrote. 
A thouſand me elancholy ſtories prove, 85 
"How little Reaſon can avail in love; 5 
Theſe well examined will direct us right "x 3 
And ſhew our only ſafety lies in Rahn | 


The young brunette whom 1 had "ſt ſeen, had, 
undoubtedly, not thought of this. pretty 3 


Had I remained longer 1 in the country, I ſhould have 
endeavoured to become acquainted with her, to gain her 
| confidence and friendſhip, i in order to conſole her, and 


encourage her in the reſolution which had inſpired me 


with eſteem for her perſon; but ſomie unforeſeen buſi- 


neſs deprived me of the opportunity of doing ſo, by 


recalling me to-town ; there I am at ehr and 1 


amufe myſelf, at my wk in retracing this adventure 
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VARIOUS REFLECTIONS. 
| (Taken from the Manaſeripts of Madame Roland, of the Tear 1773.) 


bk 4 


Ox riſing from a ſimple and hecefilt meal, I re- enter, 
according to my cuſtom, this little cabinet, ſituated on : 
the banks of the Seine *, where [ come ſolitarily every 
afternoon, to employ myſelf as my fancy directs: ſome- 
times intent on the peruſal of an intereſting work, I paſs 
in review the political world, and by the learned traits 
of an able hiſtorian, in an hour ] ſee repreſented to my 
eyes, the revolutions of ages; ſometimes on Helicon, 

I follow an enchanting guide, I ſtray with him along 
his delightful foads ; charmed by his flattering accents, 
animated by his enthuſiaſm, I think I am indebted = 
myſelf for the pleaſure with which I am intoxicared ; 
the nobleneſs of his thoughts, in elevating my ſoul, 
makes it imagine that it is the author of what penetrates 
it ſo deeply. Sometimes more compoſed in its pro- 
greſs, my mind obſerves, with the aid of a philoſopher, 
the principles of moralicy, the effecls of the paſſions, 
and the gradations of feeling; | quitting theſe lofty 
ſpeculations, ſometimes with an unexperienced hand J 
try to trace ſome figures which geometry characterizes, 
or to pencil a few {imple flowers; then, when the day 
draus near its cloſe, and the ſtillneſs of Nature invites 
to occupations leſs ſerious, blending my voice with a 
ſoſt inſtrument, J recreate myſelf with the charms of 
harmony. Thus it is that, in retirement, in the boſom 
of peace and ſtudy, my quiet and happy days glide 
e 3 delighted to en them ſometimes in a rural 
1755 abode 
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28 ' VARIOUS” REFLECTIONS. 
abode, when the ſmiling ſpring embelliſhes it with its 
allurements, it is particularly in this retreat that I in- 
dylge myſelf in the ſweets of meditation! ah ! who 
could deny themſelves this mental enjoyment ! The 
contemplation of Nature is fo touching to a feeling 
mind, that it is impoſſible not to experience an invo- 
luntary and pathetic emotion when our ſenſes are 
{truck by all that ſhe' preſents, Reſiſting the power 
of ſleep,” I ſteal from my pillow, even before Aurora 
comes to open the gates of day: I ramble over the 


meadows and neighbouring hills; the air is freſh and 


light, the joyful lark quits her neſt, and, ſoaring to- 
wards the heavens, ſhe invites the other birds to form 
a concert to bleſs the Creator: the ſhades of darkneſs 
brighten up; the horizon i is animated by, rays of fire; 
the clouds draw back like floating curtains. The ſun 
appears, he comes to complete the picture and give 


Nature the moſt ſmiling face. So Revelation, emerging 


from the obſcurity of ages,. came to bewildered man, 


to trace his route, and ſhew him. happineſs. Can all 


the efforts of art form ſo fine a ſpectacle as the riſing 
ol the ſun? What ſenſeleſs man can remain cold and 
unmoved at this magnificent ſcene? Struck with his 
brilliancy, the idolater offered up incenſe to the lumi- 


nary of the day, riveted by admiration; he took for a 
| God that af the beings which vivifies all the others, 


more excuſable in his error than the adorer of Apis, 
or the African trembling before his Feziche. But the 
early hours recal to work the active huſbandman : 
already the ox digs his furrow; the undulating ſmoke 
iſſues from the roof of the cottages: under the guar- 
dianſnip of the faithful dog, the flock covers the mea- 


dos; by their bleating, the feeble ewes expreſs their 


tender ſenſations : the Hhepherd takes his pipe, while 


j 


| _ | 
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echo repeats none but ſounds of joy; the grounds are; 


peopled by a crowd of cultivators, I reſume my way 


through the groves, ſatisfied with my walk, reflecting 


on the objects which have charmed ine; © the fields,” 


fay I to myſelf, © muſt be the natural abode of man. 


and ruſtic labours, his moſt ſuitable occupations ; the 


former contain all that can flatter his ſenſes, excite his 


curioſity, or awaken his thoughts; the latter, by a ſa- 


lutary buſtle beneficial to his conſtitution, ſupport his 


vigour and his health, develop his ſtrength, foſter his 
| chic, and ſharpen his wants.” 


Caſt your eyes on the towns ; ſee greedy intereſt and 


mad ambition agitate at once every claſs of inhabitants 


that they contain: the reſtleſs merchant buſtles about 


and goes beyond his ſtrength : ever in motion to ſa- 
tisfy the whims of the rich, he lives without reliſhing 


his exiſtence, animated by the hope of a gain which he 
knows not how to. enjoy. Commanided: by neceſſity, 


ſcrewed down by the ſhop-keeper, the artiſt exhauſts 


himſelf at a work often ill paid, and on the price of 
Which he in vain relied for the ſupport of his family. 
Who is that monſter with the wan complexion, whoſe 
bloody hands are loaded with ſpoils which he is con- 


templating with a cruel joy? 2 Ir is avarice inveſted. 


with the title of financier, exerciſing his odious rob- 
beries in the name of the prince, he armed with his 
power, derivingauthority from his rights, ſpreading every 
where deſolation and horror. If I aſcend to the ſanc- 
tuary of juſtice, what a ſcene of iniquity! what intrigues! 
What treachery | the laws violated, the rights of che poor 
ſold, virtue de ſpiſed, every intereſt at variance, every 
paſſion in motion. O heaven! whither ſhall 1 fly ? 

where find friend:hip, innocence, peace, and -benefi- 
Cence * 4 theſe Gare not Wan appear; for ced to 


become. 
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become wild, or at leaſt ſolitary, they viſit theſe ſpots 
with their face veiled; and ſtand: aloof: peaceful re- 
treats, happy fields, it is — _ Ane vey a * 
their abode!” | 
Thus converſing wich myſelf, 1 tes the 
houſe; JI enter it "occupied by theſe thoughts, re- 


| ſolved to return ſhortly and reſume them. 


The ſun had performed three - fourths of his 
courſe, when urged by a wiſh” for ſolitude, hurried 
away by the charm of reflection, I again ſallied forth 


to look for ſome place proper for indulging my re- 
veries; the heat was ſtill intenſe, I went to ſeek the 


ſhade and the cool air under an arbour of woodbine ; 
out of the frequented path, and rendered more gloomy 


by the lofty umbrage of the neighbouring trees, it 


was ſuitable to the ſtate of my mink Here I fat 


down on the thick graſs; the perfume of the flowers 
imparted to my ſenſes a ſweet ebriety, and opened 


my ſoul to voluptuouſneſs ; my imagination tenderly 
moved, wandered agreeably over the delicate beauties 


which theſe charming productions of ſpring offered 


to my view. Led by degrees from theſe ſenſations, 
to the _ with which I hag employed myſelf in. the 
morning, I repaſſed them in my mind; a touch of 
melancholy gave them a new tint, and I perceived 
that I was on the point of becoming a miſanthrope. 
How difficult it is to avoid exceſſes, even in good! 


_ Wiſdom ſeems to be an. indiviſible point beyond 


which it is as eaſy to paſs as it is difficult to reach. 


In retracing to myſelf the ſight of the towns, I had 


ſhuddered at the aſpect; from this firſt horror, conſe- 
quehces ili combined were going to lead me to a 


blamable averſion to all ſociety; J felt the danger, 


and fortunately I contrived to avoid it. This. lictle 
„„ 2 --. | experiment 


_ 


* 
vaklous REFLECTIONS. ©” — 3 


experiment made me conſider with how much caution! 
we ſhould give way to our own ideas; ſubject to a 
thouſand illuſions, the ſource of which is in ourſelves, 
we ſhould reflect, as it were, on our reflections, and 
not adopt the reſult of them till after a deliberate ex- 
amination. Reſtored to reaſon by theſe conſiderations, 
« I muſt confeſs,” ſaid I to myſelf, © that it would be a 
falfe philoſophy which ſhould induce a uſeful citizen to 
quit his abode in the towns, in order to confine himſelf 
in a retreat where he would think only of his own hap- 
pineſs ; made for ſociety, deriving from it his advan- 
tages, man ought to pay it the tribute of the benefits 
which he has thence received. He who is poſſeſ- 
ſed of talents and knowledge which render him ca- 
pable of ſerving his fellow citizens, ought not to 
bury them uſeleſsly; obliged to conform to the eſtab- 
liſhed government under which he is born, the abuſes 
that he remarks in it are not an excuſe for his idle- 
neſs, but a ſpur to his zeal, if his ſituation and his en- 
gagements allow him to remedy them by his labours 
or his example, The vocation of man is ſociability; 
his firſt duty is to be uſeful: happy he who; in the 
heart of towns, in the very centre of contagion, Pre- 
ſerves a pure mind and an unſhaken virtue. Faithful 
to the laws of duty, exact in fulfilling its precepts, 
the friend of mankind, above all of the unfortunate, 
an amiable pattern of goodneſs, a ſource of felicity 
to others by his good offices and his actions, like thoſe 
fertilizing rivers, which diffuſe abundance through the 
moſt ungrateful ſoils, he deſerves praiſes and admi- 
ration; but more happy ſtill he, who after theſe va- 
rious boars; can in a rural retreat enjoy himſelf and 
Nature; retired from the crowd, without ceaſing to be 
uſeful, buſying himſelf about the general happineſs 
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1 by preparing for ſociety members whom he forth 
to virtue, ſeeing in his children the heirs of his good 


qualities, ſtill more than of his wealth; he obtains the 
public eſteem and cauſes his fate to be bleſſed” Con- 


_ templating this image, I came out of the grove: the 
heat was allayed, the ſun was ſetting ; his brilliant 
face was on the point of being loſt ly the horizon, 


the balmy plants, preſſed vnder my ſteps, offered up 


their final incenſe; ſome light vapours roſe on the 


wing of the zephyrs; univerſal and majeſtic ſilence 


announced darkneſs; the landſcape became dim, and 


at length diſappeared. An unſteady and glimmering 
light, emitted by the ſilvery creſcent, ſcarcely ſufficed 
ta guide my ſteps. O God 1 when the night of years 


| hall have ſpread its veil over my enfeebled being, 


when my blunted ſenſes and my languiſhing ideas ſhall 
plunge me into the darkneſs of old age, let thy law, 
like a falutary ray, ſtill light me on wy road, and 
conduct me to the end, where every ann! is kes 


in arp and eternal _ 


a ON FRIEND SHIP. 


Taten from the Manuſcripts of Madame Roland, of the Year 17730 


% 


Parargty every day; preached "my in every plice, and 
hardly any where felt ; ſuch is Friendſhip. | 
Sweet; amiable; and ſmiling; ſolitary, forſaken, and 
fugitive x ſuch too is F riendſhip. 7 
| Tt is but a name then; a poetical chimera, a focial 
fiction, an error of refined minds? We muſt think 
ſo ; for, how can we be perſuaded that men neglect 
what they love, and deſpiſe what they praiſe ? If they 
were convinced that this connexion, which they extol 


ſo much under the name of F riendfhip, really exiſts, 
they would labour to eſtabliſh it between themſelves ; 


it would be the object of their reſearches ; they would 
render themſelves deſerving. of it, and would meet 
with their fellows. _ | 

To reaſon thus, is, in truth, to pen men con- 
ſiſtent; and experience but too well proves the folly 
of this ſuppoſition, for whoever ſhould Judge and act 
according to it as a Principle. 

No; che general cry is not 8 F rienddhip 
exiſts; it is the privilege of human nature, the appen- 
dage the moſt exeellent among men. All beings 
. poſſeſſed of ſenſibility are capable of attachment; but 
the injelligen being is the way: one that 3 is Wg of 
Friendſhip. - 30 

Nature, 8 dane being W all being ; 
in every ſpecies, the difference of ſexes unites indivi- 

duals; in the ſtate of ſervitude the mol ferocious ani- 
1 {i mal 
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2 on PRIENDSHIP. 


mal b to * ſo, to a certain degree, to him who 
takes care of his ſubſiſtence; but the eſteem of the 
qualities of the ſoul, the charm of confidence, the 
communication of ideas, the affinity of principles, all 
foundations of Friendſhip, can be found only among 
men. 

I fay firſt, the eſteem of the 8 of the ſoul; 
it is this condition which is the cauſe that real friend- 
ſhip cannot be found except among virtuous people. 
We ſee many connexions between thoſe who however 
deſerve not this title; but theſe connexions ceaſe as 
ſoon as the view of intereſt which had formed them is 
accompliſhed, or a new intereſt appears in oppoſition. 
We might compare theſe coarſe and yet very com- 
mon connexions to thoſe aſſociations of wild beaſts, 
which aſſemble in herds the more ſecurely to ſeek 
their prey, and which ſoon after. ſeparate in order 
to ſhare it, or to contend for ſome. particular pate of 
the ſpoil. 1 

As pure as her cauſe, Friendſhip is a ſtranger to 
theſe vile motives : ſhe is brought forth by eſteem; ; 
ſhe is nouriſhed by virtue and confidence. Two ho- 
neſt ſouls cannot be acquainted without pleaſure, and 
without ſeeking the company of each other ; they love 
one another on account of their mutual reſemblance ; 
they feel at their approach that ſweet emotion Which 
is produced by the ſight of a pleaſing object. 

The ſource of our pleaſure is in the affinity there i is 


between us and the things which produce them; now, 


as a perſon cannot have with another, relations more 
intimate than thoſe of the principles which make them 
act in a ſimilar manner, it follows that the greateſt 


Joy muſt be ans in the a N of choſe who are go- 


= | verned 
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| verned by the ſame principles. How pleaſant it is, 


in fact, to ſee iti a ſecond ſelf a model to follow and 


an image of what one is 


This eſteem and theſe relations which conſtitute 


Friendſhip, acquire ſtrength and conſiſtence in the 


communication of ideas: it is by theſe that we begin 
to reliſh the adva antage of having a friend. In or- 
dinary ſocieties, it is hardly ever allowable to think 
aloud, at leaſt reſpecting many things. It would be a 
folly to pretend to it, and frequently an imprudence- 


to venture to do ſo; to watch each other continually, 


* 


to be ſilent, to diſſemble and feign, are the neceſſary 


exerciſes of thoſe who keep much company, or only 
in general, ſee what are called acquaintances, com- 
mon friends. 


This ſituation in which every one is placed accord- 
ing to his rank, is very irkſome to an upright mind 


and an open heart; it is contrary to nature; it is alſo 


contrary to the primitive intention and the original end 
of ſocieties; but the inevitable corruption which fol- 
lows the aſſemblage of numbers, no longer permitting 
this firſt intention to be followed, friendſhip offers an 
aſylum to ſincerity. - It is in her bofom that pleaſure 


is ſhared and extended, that pain is allayed and ſoſt- 


ened, that care is depoſited and diſpelled, that felicity 


comes forth and bemows her favours ; it is with her 


that we can think without fear, 15 with freedom, 


cel and avow that fecliag. 


Ihe recluſe man is a weak and in ſome 3 an 


unformed creature; the ſociable man is oſten only a 


corrupted being ; but the man who has a friend and 
who is himſelf a friend, is the improved man, che 
happy being, and the favourite of the Divinity, for 


be ad his greateſt bleſſing. 
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Why then are friends ſo uncommon, fnce'the ſime 
| inclination for virtue is in ſome meaſure a ſufficient 
connexion to unite two Pperfons? There are ſtill fome 
virtuous people although in the eighteenth century ; 
and if the number be ſomewhat limited, ftill it greatly 
exceeds that of real friends. I think I can glance at 
two cauſes of this effect: the firſt is, that it is much 
eaſter to be, without appearing to be fo, a hypocrite | 
in virtue only, than a hypocrite in virtue and in 
friendſhip; the one is the touchſtone of the other 
and the fire that puts it to the teſt, becauſe the latter 
cannot long exiſt without the former. We may 
impoſe on the generality of people, in point of 
virtue; an averſion to glaring exceſſes, the practice of 
decorum, a deference for received cuſtoms, ſoon pro- 
cure any one an honourable reputation; people do not 
probe the ſecret, they do not ſtudy every action, they 
+ take little intereſt concerning the reality; the world is 
tolerably accommodating n the main; they overlook 
vices, provided there be nothing ridiculous in them; 
and when good qualities fail, they are ſatisfied witk 
agreeable ones. But when we wiſh to act the part of 
friends, we muſt prove whether it be in earneſt; circum- 
ſtances crowd in on all ſides to require evident proofs 
of i it; we muſt play fair, or elſe cheating is diſcovered, 
and we return to the rank of ordinary -acquaintances, 
'of common friends, from which we deſerved not to be 
_ diſtinguiſhed. There may therefore, be many people 
called virtuous, who do not ſtrictly merit the title 
and who want friends only becauſe they are incapable 
of being friends themſelves. The illuſion that we 
form in their favour, is one of the reaſons which make 

ſo little proportion appear in the number of virtuous 
epd compared to that of triends, and which renders 
"me latter {till more limited than it ought to be. 


The 
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The ſecond reaſon which completely reſtrains it, is, 
that virtue quite undigeſted, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf,” and the mere inclination for good, are not wholly 
ſufficient for forming a delightful and perfect con- 
nexion. We muſt add to it all che delicacy of a great, 
feeling and generous ſoul, all the cautious regard of 
a juſt Arch equitable mind, of a pliable and opright dif- 
poſition. This is not an exaggerated picture; and who- 
ever will reflect on the neceſſity of theſe qualities, and: 
the difficulty of finding them united, will no longer 
be aſtoniſhed that there are ſo few real friends. 
There are ſome cold ſouls who ſcarcely feel the want 
of loving; their dull imagination has never- moved 
them by the magic power of ſweet illuſions; a phi- 

loſophic arrogance leads them to imagine it is poſſible | 

to be happy in ſolitude; concentrated within them- 
ſelves, they take a pride in their indifference and 
ſavage freedom. If ſome conquering allurement 
ſubjugates them, they think that they yield to it only 
through compaſſion, and that they love only through 
com plaifance: in the mean time the emotion of ſenti- 
ment agitates them; they experience, withaſtoniſhment, 
ſenſations new and agreeable; at length undeceived, 
they ſubmit, and their attachment is durable, if, be- 
ſides, the other conditions neceſſary to render it fo 
exiſt; but never expect from them that vivacity, that 
warmth, which belong only to ” ſenſibility. It is 
generally to Love, that is reſerved the triumph of theſe 
almoſt inacceſſible ſouls ; he alone finds means, in 
ſpite of obſtacles, to clear his way through tracks un- 
known, and ſtrike a heart before he is diſcovered. 
Very ſingular circumſtances are neceſſary to give ſuch 
2 e to A riendſhip; ſhe commonly requires a heart 
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more ſuſceptible of affection, and diſpoſitions far more 
communicative. 

To love and to with it, a perſon muſt, with a 
ſufficiently good opinion of. ſelf to think that he is 
worthy of another, alſo admit that man when alone is 
unequal to his perfect happineſs; there muſt be 
that fund of ſenſibility, which, like an active fire, ſeeks 
nouriſhment every where, and by which objects being 
rendered to us more lively and more preſent; awaken 
in us, by their impreſſion, a greater number of ac- 
ceſſory ideas and ſenſations ; and thence ariſes the want 
of participating them. - This is, I believe, that prin- 
ciple of feeling, which, more or leſs extended, diſ- 


_ tinguiſhes chantflers, and. conſtitutes the gradations of 


tenderneſs and ardour: but this natural inclination 
which leads us more efficaciouſly to form connexions, 
would often ſerve only to deſtroy them by its vi- 
yacity, did not equity and generoſity” temper: its 
effects. 

When a ſufficient proof has juſtified the choice 


R which we have made of a friend, it is intimate confi- 


dence alone that muſt govern all our conduct towards 
him; fine ſſe, cunning, diſſimulation, are the mortal 
enemies of friendſhip : let us follow the honeſt frank - 


neſs, the amiable ſimplicity of our forefathers, when 


a real eſteem, well eſtabliſhed and reciprocal, admits 
of our abandoning ourſelves to its diftates. | | 

Equity ought to make us candidly acknowledge 
ae own faults, and generoſity ought to facilitate to 


us the confeſſion : it is pleaſing to 2 99 even our 


—_ to a friend. 
I remark that almoſt always, and i in all chings, it is 
a miſtaken ſelf. love that deprives us of the greateſt 


advantages. Has 9 {ale view made us fail in our 


= - meaſures ? 
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meaſures? Has ſonie erroneous intention ede to 
us a ſtep not perfectly blameleſs? We ſhelter our- 
ſelves under excuſes and pretexts; it is on our beſt 
friend that we endeavour to impoſe moſt, in propor- 
tion to the value we ſet on his approbation. This 
conduct is as improper as irrational: a juſt and noble 
ſoul ſees his miſtakes and avows them; acknow- 
| ledges his errors, and renounces. them; to entruſt them 
to our friend, is the beſt mean of ſecuring his heart. 
Self- love is to be found in the beſt of minds; we 
ſhould ſpare that of a friend: if we have over him 
continual advantages, we ſhould generouſly endeavour 
to aid them; conſequently, when any fault ſhews him 
our inferiority, let us frankly confeſs it; in fact it is 
again railing ourſelves higher than whence we. had 
fallen, and it is at the ſame time meriting all the con- 
fidence and affection of an honeſt and feeling ſoul. 
We ſhould always remember that our friend is a man; 
however perfect he may be, he, deſerves indulgence, 
attention and reſpect; and to conceal from him this 
very indulgence, makes part of the attention which we 
owe him; we muſt reſpect him, without affecting to 
appear to do ſo. But we ſhould judge. ourſelves 5 
ſtrictly, and as if we were more than men, that is to 
ſay, made to forgive and to raiſe others as high as us, 
while we appear to let ourſelves down to them; we 
ſhould gain by this in every way. Theſe are truth 
which a fooliſh ſelf- love conceals from us; to diſco- 
ver them, it needs to be enlightened by a juſtneſs of 
diſcernment, which is not to be met with in every —- | 
head. From this ſpirit of equity and generoſity muſt 
reſult perfect frankneſs, the neceſſary ſupport of 4 
triendſhip, the attribure of great hearts, and a quality 
almoſt imaginary, at a time when the world in general 
conſiders it as a ſnare, Without it, however, there is 
F 5 D 4 5 5 | na 
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no ſafety in friendſhip; it is' a foundation without 0 
which the whole fabric moulders away. To dare to : 
diſſemble in order to flatter, even our friends, is a | 
crime that is not eaſily forgiven, and even not at all, | 
by delicate perſons. It may therefore be ſaid, conſi- D 
dering what a real friend ought to be, that 1 it belongs 
to ſublime. and heroic el alone to merit that title, 
and to enjoy the conſoling privileges which are attached 
to it; accordingly we do not ſee great models of this 
kind, publicly known, except in thoſe times and thoſe 
governments, in which manly virtue was in vigour, 
and ſupported by the ſyſtem of political laws. The 
rare imitators that they may have at this day, remain 
unknown to a vulgar race unworthy to be acquaint- 
ed with d and ige of Er N hew 
merit. 
Pure and ſimple manners are e foitable to Siendihipi 

ſhe may contend with and conquer a great paſſion 
like love ; but ſhe cannot remain with the little 
paſſions which claſh: ſhe is an enemy to all thoſe vile 
Intereſts, and thole felfiſh and confined views of low 
minds. 

0 The little 1 of the great, the little paſſions of 
women, generally baniſh friendſhip from the mind of 
both. From their ſituation, from the ſtate which ac- 
companies and corrupts them, the former are go- 
verned by an infinite number of prejudices, ſubjected 
to a thouſand deſires which contract their mind by 
fring it on chimeras, and agitating it by vain preten- 
ſions; they are too fond of themſelves to experience | 
the feelings which render us, in ſome meaſure, uni- 
verſal; confined to the narrow circle of the perſonal 
ino, they ſee and. feel for no one but themſelves; their 
Connexions are all apr men their ſentiments falſe and 
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contrary to the appearances which they give of them. 
Wretches! they ſee themſelves ſurrounded by their 
fellow. creatures, and they cannot find a friend, even 


when they deſerve it; for their rank procures them 


only envious acquaintances or flatterers. They are 
however much to be pitied ! 

Women, who appear ſo well calculated for friend- 
ſhip, from their natural ſenſibility and the ingenuouſ- 
neſs and delicacy with which they are endowed, are 
too frequently rendered incapable of it by education 
and the pretenſions of the ſex ; the one gives them 
nothing but charms, affords them nothing but trifles; 


the ſole object of the other is to enjoy the anger and 


to take advantage of the former. 

There reigns between them all a jealouſy, OO 
from the prevailing wiſh to pleaſe : how can they love 
one another with that cordiality, that ſincerity of real 
friendſhip, they who reciprocally hate or fear each 
other? The moſt amiable are the moſt inſufferabie 


and the moſt dangerous in their eyes; the others are 


not worth the trouble of attending to. We ſee, among 
young women who poſleſs modeſty, candour and feel- 
ing, intereſting connexions formed; but commonly 


they vaniſh with the ſimplicity of age, and diſappear 95 


at the time of making conqueſts. 

For two women to be really friends, they muſt have 
more reaſon, philoſophy and greatneſs of ſoul, than is 
requiſite for uniting two eſtimable men: for them to 


have that equity, that generoſity, the neceſſity of which 


we have ſeen, a ſuperior energy muſt have made en 
get the better of ordinary pretenſions. c 

This vigour of ſoul and this nobleneſs of ſemim 
can be iulpired then only by a choice, enlightened, 
and ſound education, ſuch as is hardly to be ſeen, It 
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is only to this primary and powerful cauſe, that it 
belongs to form extraordinary beings; accordingly, 
when "this principle well employed has operated ef- 
lectually, it is ſurpriſing what effects reſult from it in 
women, whoſe flexible nature eaſily accommodates it- 
ſelf to great things. Their active imagination, their 
ſenſibility, well developed; ſkilfully exalted, carry 
them with facility to the heroic and ſublime. They 
have, in friendſhip, that delicacy, which purifies feel- 
ing, raiſes and ennobles it; that aptneſs to catch at 
what pleaſes, and to preſent things under the moſt 
advantageous point of view; that "addreſs and that 
grace to give, without ſeeking it, an air of importance 
to trifles. It might be faid of them, that favoured by 
nature in fo many reſpe&s, deſtined, methinks, to 
govern every thing, in keeping the ſecond rank, 
made to embelliſh the world, they need only the help 
- of education to aſtoniſh ir, and to diſplay virtues 
which hitherto were thought to be, from rats 
confined to the men. 

Conftancy in friendſhip, generous crifices to that 
noble ſentiment, are ſubjects for triumphs, the more 
gloriovs for thoſe females who gain them, as they 
cannot be rewarded by public praiſe, and are 
known but to few. Victories of this ſort are thoſe of 
women; they muſt congratulate themſelves to be able 
thus to prove to their own mind what they are capa- 
ble of, without any ſtrange motive leading them 
to apprehend that there is illuſion in their virtue: 
the inward teſtimony, which conſtirutes the recom- 
penſe of It is alſo much more oy on that 
account. 

I __ quit this chapter of friendſhip, without 
remarking that the neceſſity of an affinity of principles 
| an 
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and of an eſſential reſemblance, does not however in- 
volve that of an entire conformity of character. I 
think, on the contrary, that in friendſhip as in love, a 
trifling difference in diſpoſition, and diverſity in ideas, 
excite curioſity, keep alive pleaſure, and bind the con- 
nexion: we ſet to work to diſcover each other's ſenti- 
ments ; and from the knowledge of the qualities which 
have merited our entire eſteem, we cheerfully add 
that of a thouſand novelties which ſurpriſe and 
Pleaſe. 

I conſider nothing m more proper to form by degrees 
the mind and the heart, than friendſhip herſelf, who 
already owes her birth to the excellent diſpoſitions of 
both. As ſoon as we love any one, infallibly we wiſh 
to pleaſe him; his taſte for virtue ſtrengthens ours 
and excites it; the defire of rendering ourſelves al- 
ways amiable, makes us cultivate with more care the 
means of becoming ſo; the mind awakes, ſtudy be- 
comes a practice, we wiſh to make ourſelves wosthy 
ol our friend, by becoming uſeful to people in general, 
and we ſucceed in ſerving ſociety, by ſecuring the- 
eſteem of one of its moſt reſpectable members. 
The conſiderable advantages of divine friendſhip, are 
certainly ſtrongly felt by thoſe who are acquainted with 
it; why cannot they be known by a greater number 
of perſons ! There would then be on earth more virtue 
and more happineſs. 
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Mon Al Truths ſtand leſs in need of being demonſtrated 
than felt; leſſons diſcourage, a doctoral tone frightens, 
a maxim ſets us to > ſleep; but a true picture moves 
and perſuades us. Virtue is amiable, gentle, and 
charming; why give her a rough look, a thoughtful 
face, a peeviſh voice? Shew Ber in her different ac- 
tions, embelliſhing nature, diſſipating care, loving man- 

kind, — good, and 5 des true Pee in 
; her train. | 

Whatever guſtere zeal may ſay, Religion may be 
preſebted under ſuch an aſpect; her ſole aim is to make 
- the happineſs of mankind, and to pay homage to the 
divinity. I know not whether it be an illuſion that 
I love to figure to myſelf; but, at all events, experi- 
ence is my excuſe. I reſpect and cheriſh my reli- 
gion; I will adhere to it for ever; and I confeſs that it 
is leſs. a perfect conviction, by which J am impelled, 
than a perſuaſion to which I am attached. 

I am of opinion that we may doubt, becauſe there 
are things which do not appear to me inconteſtable; I 
am not ſurpriſed to ſee incredulous perſons, and I find 
that they have their reaſons. I have reſolved to ſub- 
mit, becauſe I have imagined that. I have perceived, 

on that ſide, ſomething more in the number of rea- 
| _ and that, belides, every thing conſidered, this 
plan 
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p plan has ſeemed to me the abel: in ſhort, what has 
completely reduced me to ſubmiſſion, is that reſigion, 
ſuch as we enjoy it, appears to me in fact a bleſſing to 
men in general, and particularly to the ignorant and 
infortunate. Now, a thing which conltitutes the | 
common good, and which affords real conſolations to 
thoſe moſt to be pitied, is probably not an error, or it 
is an error evidently uſeful, or which cannot produce 
any harm, neither preſent nor to come; and, moſt al- 
ſuredly, an error of this nature is a treaſure, the value 
of which is almoſt equivalent to that of truth. 

J love the human race; this ſentiment is profound, | 
and is connected with my being; the Carib, the Hot- 
tentot, the Japaneſe, to me are not indifferent: where- 
ever I imagine fellow- creatures, I carry my ſenſibility; 
I ſurvey them with compaſſion; and the misfortunes ' 
which oppreſs them, render more or leſs dear to me 

thoſe who are more or leſs oppreſſed. How could I 

avoid loving a religion, which ſoftens the hardſhips of 

thoſe who know and practiſe it. 

There are ſome brilliant ſituations, where, ſhelter- 
ed from the moſt cruel misfortunes, we become almoſt _ 
inſenſible to thoſe which remain, on account of the 

_ . continual buſtle and diſſipation that ſtupify us concern- 
ing them. There are others, where a pleaſant and 

convenient kind of life, ſupported by mild philoſophy, 

makes us paſs agreeable days. In theſe two caſes, it 
ſeems, humanly ſpeaking, that the happineſs of reli- 
gion is leſs neceſſary; but, in compariſon to a few be- 
ings, who are compriſed in that claſs, how many 
others groan under numberleſs hardſhips, attached to 
their condition, to their profeſſion in life? This is cer- 

tainly the greater part, and that which touches moſt a 

feeling ſoul: the 1 bleſſing that the unfortunate 


have 
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bave left, therefore becomes reſpectable and intereſt. 
ing to whoſoever knows how to love them. 
I know not whether this reaſoning be capable of 
making an. impreſſion on many perſons; all that I 
know, is, that to me itis perſuaſive; it is the point of 
view that has made religion appear to me divine, it is 
the tie that attaches me to it, and I find it ſo ſatisfac- 
tory, that I ſhall employ all my attention to ſtrengthen 
it: were it an error, J will preſerve it, ſince i it accords 
with virtue, and conſtitutes our happineſs. | 

I have obſerved that the number of the ignorant 
and unfortunate was the moſt conſiderable; I do not 
imagine that any one will diſpute with me this propo- 
fition. I have added, that religion is the ſole bleſſing 
that they have left, and this is the light in which I 
ſee it. 

In circumſtances painſul to nature md feeling, of 
| what reſource is common philoſophy ? Are the mourn- 
ful letters of Epictetus, and the maxims which Seneca, 
at his eaſe, wrote in his cloſet, calculated to ſupport 
courage and diminiſn the impreſſion of evil? 

When a fever conſumes me, when my agitated 
blood ruſhes through my veins like a torrent of fire, 

and ſtrongly affects my brain; when the humours, turn- 
eld acrimonious by ſore irritation, fix on any part of 
my body, and make it their prey; when want enfee- 
bles my exiſtence, and ſinks me into a mortal languor; 
it is in vain that I reaſon and wiſh to perſuade myſelf 

with Zeno, that pain is no evil; every thing within 
me contradicts his aſſertion, and forces me to believe 
the contrary, by making me feel it. The fect of Sto- 
ics was eftimable in many reſpects; the wiſdom in 
which they wiſhed to educate man was divine, but im- 
5 en and. aa to our nature: it 1 
ave 
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have been neceſſary to forget that we have abs and 
it is by them alone that we enjoy exiſtence. Perhaps 
their doctrine made ſome dupes and ſome enthuſiaſts 
who facrificed to pride, at the time that it was ia 
vogue; but now that it is combated by reaſon, that it 
is no longer favoured by received prejudices, cuſtoms, 
manners, and education, it cannot make proſelytes 
ſufficiently deceived to have. only illuſion. in their 
favour. | 
The moſt eſteemed ſe& had 1 no better remedy 
againſt evils, than the denial of their exiſtence. All 
the other philoſophers do not give moral reaſons very 
capable of making us patiently endure the ſenſe of 
them. Their arguments are excellent to be ſet 
forth in an agreeable ſituation, where, not being in 
want of any thing, we add to our pleaſures by the 
idea of our own wiſdom; but the falſhood of them 
becomes evident, as ſoon as it is neceſſary to reduce 
them to practice. In vain we may ſearch within our- 
ſelves and in nature; what we find moſt ſtriking is 
the cruel law of neceſſity, which, in truth, can do 
much on correct minds; but which, nevertheleſs, in 
extreme caſes, is calculated only to revolt them and 
make them ſhake off its yoke, by inducing them to 
reject life as an inconvenient or inſupportable burden. 
Society is terrified at this laſt conſequence, and the 
laws interpoſe and put a check to it; theſe efforts are 
very vain when they are not ſupported by religious 
ideas: without them, I fee nothing that can prevent 
an unhappy man from ridding himſelf of a burden. 
ſome exiſtence, 
In this ſcarcity of conſolation, ſupport and reſources | 
againſt evils, a dreadful ſcarcity in which reaſon alone 
often NOIR: us, and n leaves us, Religion 
| SONGS 
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comes to offer us aſſiſtance. She is eſſentially the re- 
ligion of the wretched; it is to them that ſhe' promiſes 
moſt bleſſings ; ; they are her favourites; their mis- 
| fortunes are the pledges of the beatitude which is pro- 
miſed them, affliction is a proof of the love of their 
God, it is the trait of reſemblance to the humanized - 
word; it is the ſeal of predeſtination ; they ſuffer, 
but on that account even they will enjoy, provided 
they take patience. Can we do any thing more 
adapted to our weakneſs, and more favourable to the 
general claſs as well as to the individual? In ſhort, 
though it wefe an error, what comfort does it afford! 
Shew me the truth that is preferable to it from its 
utility and advantages ? It is ſufficient to be acquainted 
with the principles of this religion; to feel that they 
muſt and can alone form the conſolation and happi- 
neſs of all thoſe who ſuffer. There are then three- 
" tpurths of mankind, to whom they are inconteſtably 
, 2 great bleſſing, and often the only, bleſſing that 1 10 
kan procure. 

But let us ſuppoſe, red 4 moment, that philoſophy 
more rational and more efficacious is capable of ren- 
dering happy in every ſituation, thoſe who cultivate 
it; bow many people will be qualified for this claſs, 
and how great a number remains, who, through want 
of knowledge, education, or means; cannot be philo- 
ſophers, nor conſequently happy? Yer-theſe are til] 
men, our other ſelves, who are intitled to our love and 
attention; who, in ſociety, generally compoſe the moſt 
neceſſary, the moſt laborious claſs; who, for our own 
perſonal ſafety and happineſs, have need of clear and 
| wholeſome principles. Religion ever ready- to lend 
her aid, comes allo to alleviate their ſituation, ſecure 
Gurs, and afford them compenſations which we ſhould 
in vain book. for nene, : 

$ 
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Is not an inſtitution ſo wiſe, fo uſeful, and what is 
more, ſo neceſſary, ſo univerſally advantageous, re- 
ſpectable in the eyes of human nature, and amiable to 
feeling hearts that are not indifferent concerning the 
general gol? Are principles which all human wiſdom 
bad not been able to diſcover, the want of which four 
thouſand years of errors have demonſtrated, which 
eighteen centuries have ſtrengthened by developing 
their good effects, when we do not corrupt them, the 
ſudden i invention of an ordinary man? 

If in the diſcuſſion of facts, the remoteneſs of the 
times occaſions uncertainty, as well as the paſſions of 
hiſtorians, the prejudices of nations, the contradictions 
of the learned, and the littleneſs of our views; if in 
the ſe different things the enlightened man finds motives 
of doubt, does he not alſo find reaſons of belief, in the 
wiſdom of the rules, the utility and the connexion of 
the principles, the advantage of the conſequences ?, 
It ſeems to me that when the mind ſtill ſeeks and he- 
ſitates, the heart is already ſubdued and accepts, 1 
confeſs that it is the latter which has determined me, 
and I conceive that we may follow our inclination when 
the good which flatters it is general, We are ſeldom 
wrong in following a ſentiment, univerſal from its ob- 
ject; "becauſe a ſentiment of this nature is not ſuſcep- 

tible of the blindneſs common to thoſe which are 
merely perſonal. 

To conclude, I ſhould be wenden to think that this 
manner of conſidering things, might have much more 
weight on well-intentioned minds, than diſcuſſions very 
dry, almoſt always tireſome, and in many points weak; 


I eſteem infinitely the zeal of thoſe who pretend to d- 


monſtrate facts of ancient date, but I mortally hate the 
123 of obſtinacy which thinks c advance. nothing 
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that is not inconteſtable, and affects to enſlave all 

Opinions ; it ſeems to me that it is more neceſſary to 

perſuade than to convince, and I believe that the ad- 

vantages of religion well diſplayed, would be an apo- 

logy for its truth, more uſeful than many proofs brought 
* 2 in its ſupport. 

This is what I do not at all flatter myſelf to have 
"bc; but it is what I ſhould wiſh to ſee executed by 
ſome one, who, to talent and zeal, power and inclina- 
tion, a love of mankind, and of their Author, adds 
Judgment 5255 moderation. 
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IrarxE of love, and I take up my pen. What do 1 
mean to do? I hardly know. With what ideas can I 
entertain. myſelf on ſuch a ſubject * ? It is allowable for 


a wounded heart to deſcribe its effects, torments and 


delights : feeling ſerves as a torch to genius; its energy 


embelliſhes objects, and animates expreſſion. There 
are alſo ſituations where, without being ſenſible of its 
power, we find ourſelves called to its empire by the 
voice of Nature. In the ſpring, when the enamelled 


fields offer every where the We of innocent volup- 


tuouſneſs, preſent on all ſides happy aſylums to plea- 


ſure; when the birds invoke it under the ſhade, vie . 


with each other in ſinging it, when all beings pay it 
homage, and the fight of the ſimple and delightful life 


of the rural inhabitants, recalls the deſire of ſpending” | 


our days in their charming retreats with a ſecond ſelf ; 


then, the moſt unexperienced heart may render its fallies 


regular, natural, and true. But when the frozen blaſt 


of the north has ſucceeded the gentle breath of the ze- 
phyrs; when Nature benumbed, languiſhing and faded, 
remains inactive, and our phyſical faculties ſleep with her, 


can a free mind, in the boſom of retirement, think of 


love, and pretend to ſpeak of a ſentiment with which it 


is unacouainted ? Why not? Does there need a particu- 
lar proof, to have ideas of a thing with the principles 
of which we are born? Is it neceſſary to feel the power 


of love in orcer to know him; and does he not on 
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| the contrary put his Bandeau on our eyes when he kin- 


dles his fires in our hearts? It is while we {till enjoy 
liberty, that it is time to ſtudy love, to foreſee his darts, 
_ to, anticipate his ſnares: he ſurrounds us on all ſides, 
troduces himſelf through all our ſenſes, he reſides 
ourſelves: happy he who knows how to ſubdue 
and lead him; more happy parnays he who never 

. * hearkens to ki! 

With a contemplative mil and a feeling ſoul, we 
may at an early period of life acquire the theory of 
love; but the moſt watchful reaſon is ſcarcely ſufficient 
to ſecure us from his attacks. He is a real Proteus, 
who knows how to aſſume all ſhapes and accommo- 
date himſelf to all inclinations. We rely in vain on 
the firmneſs of our character, the tranquillity of our 
conſtitution, the reſerve of our imagination. Accul- 
tomed to conquer, he ſports with theſe feeble barriers, 
and laughs at a confidence which facilitates his ſur- 
prizes: "he ſeizes on imperceptible clues, and moves 

_ ſprings which healone diſtinguiſhes; we think we are 
> + fill our own, when we ſee all at once the Chains in 
2 which we are fettered. | 

Much has been written againſt love, and very little 
"bes been done. All moraliſts are intent on combating 


4 


im; almoſt all mothers exhibit him under the moſt 


odious colours: neither the one nor the other have 
prevented the greater part of their pupils from expe- 
riencing his power: they make a monſter of him, and 
Pas this image in the mind, it is not ſurpriſing that 
we miſtake him at the firſt ſenſations which he gives vs. 
They would ſucceed, I think, much better, in pourtray- 
ing him ſuch as he&is, but with the dangers that he 
leads in his train, by fortifying vs againſt him before- 

band, rather than giving us a falſe” Ea, which he de- 
©” Og L- 4 
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ſtroys in the firſt inflanee by his ſeducing impreſ- 


ſions. 


He is the offspring of Narure, 150 we are deſtined 
by her one day to yield to him: it would be too unſub- 


ſtantial a preſumption, to imagine that we can cauſe 


him to be avoided for ever; it is more reaſonable to 
ſtrive to render ourſelves capable of profiting by our 
very errors, if ſentiment, aided by circumſtances, ſhould 
render them to us in ſome meaſure inevitable. In 
forming the heart of a young man, it would be madneſs 


to expect that he is never to feel love; but we ſhould 


make him acquire ſufficient ſtrength for him to be: able 
not to yield to the tyrant againſt his duty and reaſon. 


Love has its ſource in natural inclination, ſtrength- 


ened by certain ideas, and excited by circumſtances ; 
it has all the inconveniences of great paſſions, becauſe 
it is itſelf the paſſion the moſt ſuſceptible of exceſs. It 
blinds reaſon, diſturbs the judgment, takes poſſeſſion 


of the whole ſoul, and from that time produces errors, 
falſe ſteps, inconſiſtent and blameable actions. Never- 


theleſs it modifies itſelf in every perſon, according to 
that perſon's diſpoſition ; it partakes of our turn of 
mind, of our principles, of our prejudices, of our 
humour ; in every country, it follows the prevalling 
character. Simple manners, a uniform life, ideas of 
tranquillity, in the plains of Greece, there occaſioned 
the ſentiments of love to be ſung. An extreme 


luxury, in enriched and corrupted Rome, an exceflive 
refinement of voluptuouſneſs, there - cauſed the plea- 


ſures of the ſenſes to reign, and rendered them the 
ſole objects of love. Laſtly, the idea of power and 


protection, joined to that of beauty, virtue and weak-" 


neſs, introduced in France the ſpirit of gallantry. Of 


this, we might make particular applications. In re- 
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fined and delicate ſouls, love never preſents itſelf but 
under the maſk of eſteem; alive to truth, to good 
nature, touched by an union founded on virtue, merely 
embelliſhed by pleaſure, it is ſentiment that they ſeek : 

theſe are the only connexions that. can move and cap- 
tivate them. Love is never criminal in a virtuous | 
heart; but every where he may be blind and may de- 
CEIVE us. Brought up by a prudent and tender mother, 
Chloe ſaw paſs 1n innocence her peaceful and happy. 
days; a tractable, but penetrating diſpoſition, culti- 
vated by a liberal and prudent education, had at an 
early time of life formed a reaſon often tardy among 
young women. The taſte of truth, the love of good, 

the charms of friendſhip, occupied her heart; a juſt, but 
gay turn of mind, a lively and mirthful humour, ren- 
dered her amiable to all thoſe who approached her, and 
procured her admirers. She ſaw her captives with- 
out vanity and without compaſſion ; conqueits which are 
made and loſt in a day did not flatter her; the homages 
of a crowd of agreeable and trifling beings, might give 
occaſion to her delicate pleaſantry, without deſtroying 
in the ſlighteſt degree her indifference. She appreci- 
ated too well the worth of thoſe charming promiſes, of 
_ thoſe ſeducing oaths which flew around her, to deign 
to attach to chem the {malleſt value; ſhe thought that 
\ the might rely whiciently. on the coolneſs and che firm- 
neſs of her diſpoſition, to congratulate herſelf on her 
ranquillity, and perſuade herſelf that. nothing could 
affect her liberty. 

Chloe deſpiſed love, but he WNT as genius: : ſkil- 
ful Praiſes, refined compliments, affected civilities, 
all thoſe nothings, all that officiouſneſs to oblige, 
With which men enſuare the vanity of beauties, 


were to her troubleſome; but a converſation | cheer- 
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fully ſenſible, or elegantly playful, was ſure to pleaſe her. 


In the: number of thoſe who wiſhed to be governed by 
her laws, one of thoſe amiable geniuſes that imagina- 
tion, erudition, vivacity, and wit, render ſeducing, 
fixed her looks and her attention. She thought that 
The yielded only to the charms of a witty and inſtruc- 


tive companion; and the mind as yet did no more 


than amuſe itſelf, when the heart was already con- 


quered. She was too ſincere with herſelf to be long 
blind to her new ſituation; a ſecret emotion, an un- 


known agitation, told her ſufficiently what ſhe would 


in vain have wiſhed to conceal. Her tranquillity 
had diſappeared, her. gaiety had entirely vaniſhed, - 


her whole ſoul collected round one ſingle object. 


could not drive it from her thoughts: defires till 


then unknown carried trouble into her heart; the felt 


her defeat, and found means to preſerve ſufficient 


reaſon to endeavour to recover from it. The bril- 
ant qualities which had dazzled her, prevented her 
not from diſcovering ſome oppoſition between the 


principles of him who intereſted her, and thoſe which 
ſhe had promiſed herſelf to follow for ever; this was 


a new torment to her heart, but ſhe converted it into 
a weapon to repel the amiable enemy whe poſſeſſed 


it. How many efforts did it coſt her! and how 


many tears did the triumph of virtue make 8 
| ſhed Who knows even whether the victory which 
ſhe impoſed on berſelf would have been certain, had 
not the inconſtancy of the object that had wounded 


her, determined Chloe to execute from neceſſity what 


ſhe had reſolved through duty and reaton ? It was to 
her attachment to virtue, and to the education which 
had infpired her with it, that ſhe- was indebted for a 
keſdlution that reſtored her to herſelf, by making. 
{ 4 | | ber 
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het Rifle a paſſion which was deceiving her, and tut 
tying her 1 into a delirium always dangerous to reaſons 
and pernicious to happineſs, - 

Doris, of a diſp oftion mote peaceable in appear- 
rice, and much more feeling in reality; takes every 
- pains to pteſerve. a liberty or which ſhe knows the 
advantages, and which ſhe is every moment afraid of 
lofing from the tenderneſs that is natural to her. No- 
tis wiſhes to love; her ſoul lays itſelf open to ſenti- 
ment, and gives itſelf up to it with enthuſiaſm ; gentle 
pity; uſeful compaſſion, find to her a free acceſs ; 
nothing is indifferent to her, all-mankind are dear to 
her; the loves them all, and to this univerſal ſenti- 
ment ſhe abandons herſelf, in order to avoid particu- 
lar attachments, which her vivacity would render too 
violent. General order, public good, humanity, her 
country, theſe are the idols of her heart; knowledge 
acquired, by elevating her ideas, has made her di- 
rect to theſe objects the extreme ſenſibility with which 
the is endowed. The delights of a well-afforted union, 
the fruits of which ſhe would conſecrate to virtue and 
to the ſervice of ſociety, appeared calculated for her; 
but, where to find the other ſelf, who alone could 
touch her by a ſimilarity of ſentiments and princi- 
| ples — Happy, if ſhe meets with ſuch an object tobe 
55 to unite herſelf to him; but unfortunate beyond 
All expreſſion, if, diſeovering in him the traits of re- 
ſemblance that ſhe ſeeks, and in oppoſition to her 
' wiſhes finds in him the want of arbitrary ſuitableneſs 
of ſituation and fortune, that may determine the ſu- : 
perior will on which ſhe depends. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more likely to happen, than this event, Which 
- might be critical and overwhelm with deſpair a ſoul 
1 * of warmth and energy. 1 he TY Do- 
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ws PRO. then become the unfortunate victim of duty 
and love; and who can ſay what would be the rigour 
of her inevitable torments ?—W hat reafon and philo- 
ſophy does the not ſtand-in need of to prevent, if 
poſſible, ſo great a misfortune, and to ſoften its birter- 
neſs, if ſhe happens to experience it! 

Hearts the moſt calculated for love, feel too 
often only its rigours; thoſe whom nature ſeems to 
favour by endowing them in profuſion with the bene- 
fits of feeling, are generally thoſe whom cruel fate 
makes choice of for her ſports. It might be ſaid 
that there is a reaſonable compenſation, and that thoſe 
are conſidered as too happy, who ſhould biend ſo * 
tenfive a faculty of loving, with the power of * "A 

ſing of its effects at their pleaſure. 

Iheſe ſentiments of love, or rather this fort = 2 
love which is the only real love, belongs but to delia 
cate ſouls, ſeparated from the vulgar, ſuperior to. 
little paſſions and vile prejudices: to thoſe ſouls, in 
ſhort, whoſe ſublime views, true taſte, and ſimple 
manners, retrace an image of thoſe which Greece nou- 
riſhed 1 in her boſom, dufing thoſe happy times when, 
in her favoured ſoil, e hberty, . b | 
virtue Fx 
| It is not love that we ſee in - thoſe men ſpoilt by 
opulence and enervated by effeminacy; they know not 
its tranſports, its charms, and its voluptuouſneſs. Feels 
ing never animated them with its divine breath; their — 
icy heart remains void; the gratification of the ſenſes 
is the ſole happineſs with which they are acquainted z- 
and all thoſe faſcinating aids which conſtitute its merit 

never rouſed their ſenſibility. They fly after new en- 4 
Joyments, in order to keep alive pleaſure, ſoon extin- — 
tinguiſhed, when the ties of ſentiment afford it nor 
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conſiſtency, and form not its duration. Iebäiested 
with their riches, they think they are able to purchaſe 
Vith them what is never ſold, and can only be felt. 

More frivolous ſtill, more agreeable in appearance, 
and perhaps more factitious, if poſſible, in their pre- 
tenſions, others, who have only the jargon of love, 
make it their whole merit and their whole amuſement. 
Wich it, they coquet with every woman; they have 
not foul enough to love; provided they appear to do 
ſo, it is all that their vanity covets; they place their 
joy in making a few perſons dupes with their trifling 
lies, and as many envious of their pretended happi- 
neſs; they conſtantly wiſh to perſuade themſelves that 
they have a great deal of pleaſure, as ſoon as they 

have been able to make it believed by others. 
Women of the common ſtamp are ſcarcely better 
acquainted with love than thefe little fluttering beings ; j 
only moſt of them are more dexterous in imitation. 
With them coquetry ſupplies the place of feeling, 
the pleaſure of making conqueſts appears to them 
more attractive than that of making one man happy; 
and when they chance to yield, it is much more through 
weakneſs than attachment. Their ſeduced imagina- 
tion abandons itſelf to the allurement of pleaſure, 
without their heart having formed any engagement. 
It is not the fault of nature, if they have generally 
a foul fo cold and fo inconſtant: they are born with 
the greateſt ſhare of ſenſibility, and this diſpoſition is 
the ſource of all connexion as of all virtue; but their 
education has only one end, that is to teach them 
to pleaſe and to deceive, without intereſting them be- 
forehand about the qualities of the perſon whoſe ap- 
probation may merit their care: and indeed they 
court with equal ardour that which is leaſt worth 
| © ne 
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the trouble of being obtained; vanity alone is deve- 
loped in their ſoul; their contracted genius has no 
views which are not as confined as their knowledge; 
their ſenſibility is concentrated in themſelves alone, is 
exerciſed ſolely on what regards their own perſon, or 
is employed only on frivolous objects. Accordingly 
it requires very little to touch them; a ſlender make, 
a handſome leg, a fine head of hair, a flattering tone 
of voice; not more than one of theſe things is ne- 
ceſſary to diſturb their little brain. If they are ac- 
quainted with the moral of love in the manner in 
which they make it, yet they never feel it; ſeveral no 
doubt merit exception; but we cannot ſpeak more 
correctly than in laying with : a wit of theſe latter 
times: 


c Et, pour une 5 nous que Pamour prend par ame; | 
« Fas! i en TA cent qu il ee pr les yeux 


| This is not tlio ; We gehe ſo much on the 
fenſes, and we generally "alles ſo little, that every 
thing that flatters us wins us at once. ; 
We mult have conſidered many things, and have 
compared many ideas between them, to have formed 
our taſte ſo as to be ſenſible to real merit. There are 
not many women of this deſcription, (fortunately fot 
our young agreeables) and the greater number does 
not carry to ſo high a pitch the idea of happineſs. =# 
Perhaps there 1s a fort of advantage in not being fo - +0 
difficult on that point, we ſuit ourſelves ſooner ; 4 for-it  -  :  n 
may be ſaid in all things, that delicacy, by rendering. us 
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capable of a greater portion of happineſs, allo renders 
to us this happineſs more uncoinmon. 

It is no doubt the conſideration of theſe incon- 
veniences that has made a few great men, ſuch as 
Buffon, Helvetius, and, 1 think, Rouſſeau, ſay that 
the moral of love was worth nothing, and that there 
was only the phyſical part of that PRA 5 which Had 
an lune. 

1 believe that this propoſition will. remain as 2 
action, without being ever ſolved by a general and 
uniform opinion. The difference of ſituations, proofs 
and fentiments, will 'occaſion ideas to vary eternally on 
this ſubject as on a great many others. I think that 
vanity andilluſfion-moſt frequently compoſe the whole 


F moral of love, and in this caſe I admit that it can 


| ſcarcely produce any thing but real evil for factitious 
good: but it ſeems to me alſo chat two perſons united 
by the intimate ſimilarity of ſentiments, by a love 
ſounded on eſteem, muſt enjoy a particular felicity 
uperior to any other. It is then a delicious friendſhip, 
to which a new principle adds its vivacity and its 
tranſports. Beſides, I confeſs that a woman ſufficiently 

delicate to be capable only of this ſort of love, and 
who joins a great ſhare of ſenſibility to this diſpoſition, 
is not a little to be pitied. Among all that ſurround 
her, ſhe finds nothing to fix a heart that requires only 
to love: ſhe ſees none that beats in uniſon with hers, 
or perceives none except in diſcovering the obſtacles 
"which thwart their union. Nothing is fo rare as a 
love perfectly happy; birth, fortune, propriety, duty, de- 
pendence, a thouſand things, fetter her wiſhes, croſs 
her projects, and embarraſs her intentions. It is not 
always among our equals in point of ſituation, that we 
- Bt kindred d ſouls, and * we are almoſt always forced 


te 


ON LOVE, . br 
to take them only from among theſe, _—_ in 
certain countries, 

From theſe conſiderations, I feel that Iam coming 
back to the principle which I have adopted: love is a 
ſource of misfortunes (at leaſt moſt ores ef Ae 
coquetry is a fource of vices. 

What a melancholy concluſion ! Was it neevingy 
to reaſon ſo much to come to this?—Ir is — | 
to cold indifference that we muſt devote ourſelves for 
ever? This doctrine is almoſt impracticable to feeling 
ſouls; ah! to whom would it not be ſo, ſince vulgar 
hearts are deprived of the refource of coquetry? Who 
will be the philoſophers generous enough to reſiſt the 
attacks of love without being ſhaken by them? We 
loſe ourſelves, when we wiſh to reaſon upon ſentiment: 
the mind ſees what the heart diſavows, and, in the em- 
barrafiment of attaining them, we ſuffer ourſelves to 
be carried away by the ſtream. 

Let us be a little more firm, if poſſible; Jet us try 
to give reaſon ſufficient empire for her to be able to 
alleviate by her prudence the rigours of love, if ſhe be 
not ſtrong enough to preſerve us from them; this will 
be ſtill deriving from our reflections an advantage that 
is not to be deſpiſed. 

The habit of conquering i the fortitude of 
mind that makes us ſubmit to neceſſity, and follow our 
duties in the midſt of obſtacles, theſe are the beſt. 
weapons to employ againſt love; if they do not pre- 
vent it from reaching us, they prevent it from be- 
coming our maſter. What more can we require? 
For me, wiſhing never to feel it, I dare not hope, and 
I confine my pretenſions to not giving way to it. 
I think that this is the moſt modeſt and the moſt cer- 
tain plan, becauſe it always Keeps us in a ſtate of miſ- 
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truſt; * we do not ſeek a battle, when we expect to 
obtain nothing by it but troubles and unknown fame. 

There are moments in life in which we do not 
reaſon thus; but when the imagination is at reſt, when 
the ſparks of folly are diſſipated, when a purer and 
milder light guides us to our real felicity; when 


the ſoul, reſtored to ſober repoſe, feels the pleaſure of 


living in frerdom for wiſlom alone, then ſhe ſees 
things with che eye of reaſon, and abandons herſelf to 
ſound philoſophy, which avoids dangerous illuſions, 


ſeducing errors, and the: neceſſary effect of which is 
the moderation of our wiſhes. 


_ Heureux, di hit Quinault, qui A Gre ure, 
De dijpoſer de ſon cœur d Jen gre! 
wh ; © 8k plus beureux celui, gui dans ſa ſolitude, 
Sans crainte, ſans inquietude, 
Se conſole d tre ignore. 


MIT ATE D. 
ay How happy 1s the man, would Quinaule 7 


Free, as he wills, to give his heart away! 
But happier far the lonely ſage's lot, 
Who, free from care, is pleas” d to be forgot. 


* 


This is tha happineſs of the true Vide; who loves to 


labour for the good of mankind without expecting 


their praiſes; and who, beneficent, temperate, and 


free, finds the recompenſe of his virtue in Aly. own. 


boſom. e 1 
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THE 
BANDEAU OF LOVE, 
OR 


THE BLINDNESS OF DULITOT. 


(Taken from the. Manuſcripts of Madame Roland, of the Year 1774.) 0 


— 


—ͤ— 


Love has been repreſented with a Bandeau; of all his 
attributes, this is, perhaps, the moſt formidable and 
the leaſt dreaded: it ſeems, at firſt ſight, that it has 
in fact ſome charms for hearts really captivated. A 


man loves to ſhut his eyes on the faults of a beloved 
miſtreſs, and a woman would wiſh never to have diſ- 
covered the infidelity | of an amiable lover; it is 
pleaſant to be ignorant of both. But, nevertheleſs, 
ought not the exceſſes into which error hurries us, 


make us apprehend a blindneſs that may become 


fatal? 
I ſhall anſwer this queſtion only by the recital of a 


real adventure, the model of which would not Lhe found 


in all the Amadiſes of romance. 


In one of the -moſt conſiderable towns in F rance, 15 


which in magnificence, commerce, arts, and politeneſs, 
is ſecond to none but Paris; at Lyons in ſhort, 


Dulitot occupied a reſpectable rank among the rich. 
traders that are there to be found in great numbers. 
A character for integrity, which conſtitutes the princi- 


pal quality and the greateſt eulogium of a man in 


buſineſs, diſtinguiſhed him to | advantage: a juſt diſ- 
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64 TE BANDEAV OF LOVE, | 
cernment, an engaging temper, had gained him the 
eſteem and good will of all thoſe who knew him; 


' theſe procured him a bleſſing perhaps ſtill more un- 


common, I meas a fincere, enlightened, generous and 
fecting friend, whoſe luperior mind did not wait for 
years, to develop itſelf with nobleneſs, and produce 
thoſe actions which in general are only the fruits of a 
virtue ſtrengthened by experience. 

Dulitor, bark than his friend, who was but three 


and twenty, was at that period of life when reaſon 


and ſtrength naturally meet together. He was a 
partner, as are moſt of the merchants of Lyons, who, 


by this mean, facilitate to themſelves the greateſt un» 


dertakings ; but his heart was not yet engaged; he 


| had not apparently met with an object that could fix 


his choice, and a rational prudence had contributed 
to retard the determination of it. He wiſhed, with 
his hand, to offer a brilliant ſituation, which ſeveral 
years of an eſtabliſned buſineſs can alone procure ; 


he had, in this reſpe&, attained the point that he 
might wiſh, when his affairs obliged him to make a 
journey to Paris, Although the motives which 


prompted him to this journey were not very preſſing, 


be gladly availed himſelf of them to viſit the capital; 


he fer off in ſpirits, and in this manner performed 
© half of the route, In one of the inns where carri- 


ages ſtop, in the evening, to reſt and paſs the night, 


Dulitot was ſtruck, on his arrival, by a woman whom 


* ; 


he perceived there, A falcinating countenance, an af. 
fefting look, that air which intereſts, and more than 


all this, that certain ſomething which captivates, over- 


ſer himin a moment. He was ſurpriſed, troubled, and 
enchanted, before he had reflected on the cauſe of an 
42; pop 1 warm and ſo ſudden; ; His eyes. greedily 

% ſurveyed 
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furveyed the features of the perſon, the fight of whom 
agitated him : he could not reſiſt the deſire of know- 
ing who ſhe was. He- enquired of a clergyman who 
frequently converſed with her, and appeared to be ac- 
quainted with her; from him he learnt that this wo- 
man, reſpectable from her birth and her manners, was 
flying from the injuſtice of her parents and the rigours 
of fate, by which ſhe was alikè purſued. This open- 
ing, by ſtill exciting his curioſity, alſo moved his 
liberality; he offered the perſon who informed him, 
two louis d'ors, which he begged him to prevail on 
the amiable and unfortunate. lady to accept, at the | 
fame time charging him to conceal from her the bene- 
factor. The clergyman undertook a commiſſion ſo 
ſuitable to his character, and the zeal with which he 
accompanied the execution of it, o_ it ſucceed to 
Dulitot's deſire. | 
In the mean time it was growing is Dulitot, who 
ſought only the means. of making acquaintance with 
the beautiful ſtranger, contrived to engage her to ſup- 
per. The lady diſplayed, during the repaſt, ſo much 
grace and wit, that ſhe completely inſpired Dulitot 
with the moſt violent paſſion. He learnt that Nervalle 
(this was the name the lady aſſumed) was going to 
Lyons ; how was it poſſible for him to leave her, by 
continuing his route towards Paris ? . He changed his 
plan at the very inſtant ;' and reſolving to charge his 
correſpondents to ſupply his place at Paris, he returned 
to his own country, where he purpoſed to render ſer- 
vice to Nervalle, who, after ſome difficulties, at length 
ſuffered Dulitot to accompany her. Before they had 
arrived, the obliging eccleſiaſtic who ſerved her as a 
guardian and a guide, diſappcared without his being 
1 | | able | 
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able to learn what became of him; Dulitot was over- 
joyed at having it in his power to be his ſubſtitute; he 
was tranſported to find that he was become neceſſary ; 
and he availed himſelf of the opportunities of the journey 
to inform himſelf more fully of Nervalle's ſituation, 
of the cauſes of a grief which ſhe appeared to wiſh to 
conceal, and of the reaſons which made her fly from 
her family, in order to take refuge in a ſtrange coun- 
try. One day when he was preſſing her more warmly, 
he backed his ſolicitations with ſo many aſſurances of 
diſcretion, and promiſes of attachment, that Nervalle, 
overcome, yielded to his deſires. The intereſt that 
« you take in my fate,” ſaid ſhe to him, is too gene- 
« rous not to ſurmount my repugnance to deſcribe it 
« to you, ſuch as it is. 1 am the daughter of a gen- 
« tleman, whoſe name is not perhaps unknown to 
e you; I loſt my mother very early in life, and with. 
e her that neceſſary guide of our tender years, that 
4 ſource of conſolation and falutary advice, which is 
4 ſo ſeldom to be ſupplied by any other perſon. My 
e father died in the ſervice; I was entruſted to the 
& care of a very old uncle, who was rather fond of 
r me: I ſhould have found the quiet and retired kind 


e of life that he made me paſs at his houſe, agreeable 
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«© enough, had not the inſupportable temper of his 
* wife tormented me inceſſantly. Among the ſmall 
« rumber of perſons that he ſaw, there was the ſon 
* of one of his friends, who formed upon me deſigns 
e which I did not difapprove; he was young, amiable, 
mw and fince my uncle admitted him into his houſe, it 
4 js needleſs to ſay that he conſidered him as a gentle- 

'« man. He declared his intentions reſpecting me; 
but as forrune did not favour him, his propoſal was 
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© not accepted.” My uncle deſtined for me a perſon 


cc of his choice, that is to ſay, old and rich, but be- 


ce ſides, ſo infirm and avaricious, that 1 could not 
ce find it in my heart to receive him for a huſband. 


My rejected lover had contrived to tranſmit me the 
c marks of his deſpair, and the aſſurances of his eter- 


© nal fidelity: I loved him; my uncle himſelf knew 


« no other defect in him than his not having a ſuffici- 


« ent fortune, and yet he wiſhed to force me to follow 
ce his will in taking the odious miſer whom I could not 
« endure. The extremity to which he reduced me 
« made me yield to my inclination; I married my 
© lover, after having eloped from my uncle's houſe. 
ce Our union being accompliſhed, my, new huſband 
« compelled my uncle to. give up to me the property 
« of my father; ſcarcely did he poſſeſs it, when I 


« ſaw him diſſipate it by his prodigality : to the ex- 


ce treme tenderneſs which he had at firit ſhewn me, 


* ſucceeded ſome ſhameful behaviour; he totally 


« deſerted me; and having obtained a ſituation as an 
ce officer in the regiment of Bourbonnois, he ſet off 
« for the zſland of Corſica, where he is at preſent. 
« My. family, exaſperated, cauſed me to be ſought 
« after, in order to ſecure my perſon; I am flying 
« from their anger: victim as I am, of a betrayed 
ce love, I am looking g for an aſylum where I can paſs 
„my days quietly, without feeling the reſentment 


« of my cruel relations. My friends have not quite 


e forſaken me on this occaſion; I can verify my ſtory 


« by letters which relate to it. Here are 1012 from 


« M. De 


7 Lieutenant General, and from che 
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| THE BANDEAU OF LOVE, 


* Dulitot 8 nothing i in theſe letters but proofs of 5 
the ſtory which he had liſtened to with ſo much atten- 


tion, and during which he had been agitated by a 


thouſand different emotions. The intereſt that he felt 
for Nervalle, did but increaſe ; it appeared to him 
delightful to be able to relieve unfortunate beauty in 
diſtreſs, and injured virtue: his converſation expreſſed 
theſe ſentiments to Nervalle, who, touched by his 
generous offers, betrayed. a confidence that charmed 
Dulitor. 

They arrived at [yous, where the friendly attention 
of Dulitot obliged the amiable and unfortunate lady 
-to take a houſe more ſuitable to his perſon than to her 
- fituation, which. he endeavoured to alleviate by the 
molt generous. behaviour. Every day he eſtabliſhed, 
or rather ſtrengthened himſelf in the confidence of 
Nervalle; he thought he had gained her good- will, fo 
far as to be able to confeſs to her how unhappy he 
was that ſhe had already engaged her. hand to a man 
who was ſo unworthy of it; and how tranſported he 
ſhould be, if, by a method which he lightly glanced 
at, ſhe could withdraw it in his favour. Nervalle's 
delicacy appeared to be ſtartled at a propoſition to 
which ſhe had herſelf brought Dulitot: it was only 
after ſome time, attention 211 perfeyerance, that ſhe 
made known her reſolution. As legitimate means 
werte the only ones that ſhe would employ, ſhe told 
Dulitot, who was preſſing her continually, that ſne 
was determined to get her marriage diſſolved; and 


— 


that for this purpoſe, it was neceſſary that the would 


go to Corſica to urge its annulment. | 

Dulitot, charmed at the project, provided every 
OM that was ENT tor this voyage, _ penetrated 
with 


* 
* . a. 
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with grief at the abſence of his miſtreſs, 1t was only in 
Gab deen of her poſitive prohibition that he d d not 
accompany her to the place of embarkation; he there- 


fore tried to conſole himſelf, by indulging the Regen 8 5 


hopes which this ſtep afforded him. 
Dabar, the intimate friend of Dulitot, of * 1 
have ſpoken at the deans was in his confidence; 


but he combated, with all his might, an inclination the 


end of which did not appear to him advantageous to 


his friend; he ventured to entertain a rather unfavour= 


able opinion of Nervalle, and what he ſtrove to per- 
ſuade Dulitot to on this head, had a little cooled the 
latter. Debar's attachment liowever was not at all 


changed; he pitied his friend, and till cultivated his 


confidence in order to reſerve to himſelf the means of 
being uſeful to him: ſo. noble a manner of acting 
touched Dulitot, who came to himſelf, and liſtened to 


his advice, although he did not follow i it when 1 it coun- 


teracted his inclination. 


Nervalle returned from Corſica; ſhe 1 the 


impatient Dulitot, that their withes could not be ac- 


compliſhed, and that ſhe had found inſurmountable 


obſtacles zo the diſſolution of her marriage. Dulitot 
was, diſconſolate ; he found no alleviation to his 


grief, but in the part that Nervalle condeſcended ; 


to take in it; and this trifling comfort was un- 
availing. | 


During all this interval, Nervalle's family had not 


given up + their reſearches ; ſhe learnt by letters which 
ſhe always communicated to Dulitot, that her uncle 
had ſome ſuſpicions of her being at Lyons, and 


that ſhe would not be there long in ſafety. T --- | 


' ſee, my dear Dulitot,” ſaid ſhe to him in a tender 


tone, « with what animoſity they purſue me z- {2522's 
1 ſeems 85 
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ſeems that frightful deſtiny envies me the comforts 
with which your generous eſteem ſoothed my bitter 
troubles; Do not be ſurpriſed if ſome day an unfore- 
ſeen warning ſhould force me to a ſudden abſence. 
In caſe I ſhould come to know that my relations are 
too well informed, and are taking meaſures according- 
ly, I would go to Toulouſe to conceal myſelf in a 
convent, of which this is the addreſs: however you 
mult not write to me there before you have heard 
from me, and I might poſſibly not ſend a letter to you 
for a month, on account of the neceſſary circumſpec- 
tion and precaution which I ſhall explain to you, and 
which you may already anticipate,” 
The tears with which ſhe accompanied this ſpeech, 
wete followed by tender proteſtations mutually ex- 
__ preſſed, to love each other for ever in ſpite of their 
misfortunes. 5 e 
Nervalle's fears were not dene juſtified; the 
tranquillity in which ſhe found herſelf in this reſpect, 
determined her to propoſe to Dulitot to go for her to 
Aix: it was on a buſineſs of ſome importance. Out 
of the wreck of her fortune, Nervalle had preſerved a 
conſiderable ſum in bills of exchange, which till then 
had remained in the hands of a friend and truſtee, who 
had not had it in his power to tranſmit them to her 


- before: theſe bills were drawn on the Matchioneſs de 


Vorſon, at Aix. Nervalle knew no one, in this town, 
to whom ſhe could entruſt the commiſſion of receiving 
the amount of them; Dulitot undertook the "FLDY 
and ſet off to execute it. Arrived at Ajx, he went, 
according to the addreſs mentioned, to the Marchionets 
de Vorloirs ; ſhe was not-known : ſurpriſed, he made 
inquiry, hunted every where, and after the moſt dili- 
3 5 "ſearch, h e * ftay: more than he | 


- 
— 
. 
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e have wiſhed, he faw himſdf forced to return 
without having diſcovered any trace of this Mar- 
chioneſs. Vexed at a diſappointment ſo unexpected, 
accuſing only the diſhoneſty of Madame de Vorſen, who - | 
he ſuppoſed had quitted the town to avoid her enn 
gagements ; and thinking only of the concern of his 
miſtreſs on learning this unforeſeen loſs, he returned to 
Lyogs full of ſorrow and inquietude. His own ſitua- 
tion contributed to afflicting reflections; - his affairs 
were not in a good ftate ; "his trade neglected, the 
enormous expences that he had been at for Nervalle, 
reduced him to a melancholy ſituation ; he hoped at 
leaſt to depoſit and forget part of his cares at the feet 
of that adorable woman. He flew to her houſe on 
his arrival, to that houſe which he himſelf had fur-. + 
niſhed, where he ſaw comfort and taſte, ſeconded by his —_ 
liberality, embelliſh the abode of his dear Nervalle: ' = Mt 
how great was his grief? Nervalle, during his ab- I 
ſence, had quitted her houſe and the city; no news | 
that might tranquillize him reſpecting what could be = 
become of her, What ſurpriſed him more, was, that ẽ 
not only the Jewels, but even the moſt trifling articles | 
which he had given her, had diſappeared with her. 
However, Nervalle ſeemed to ſhew her ſincerity, by 
- alſo taking with her a niece of Dulitot's ; this was a 
child eight or ten years of age. But this circumſtance 
was unneceſſary to perſuade Dulitot of the honour, the 
candour, and the ſincerity of his. miftreſs ; he did not 
for a moment aſcribe to her any views contrary to 
2 thoſe which he had always diſcqvered in her. His 
friend Debar, who was not blinded by love, did not 
think like him ; he employed the beſt reaſons to prove 
to Dulitot that he was deceived ; but it was always 
aut ſueceſs: ; the latter 1 to the reaſons of _ 
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: his friend, the motives of the reſearches of the family 
of Nervalle, who, no doubt, had found herſelf 
forced. on that account to make an expeditious re- 
treat. | 1 
Ihe adventure made a noiſe in Lyons, where for a 
long time paſt Dulitot's ſingular attachment had been 
remarked, and had excited the cenſure of all thoſe 
who knew him. The derangement of fortune that 
had followed it, was at length the cauſe of his partners 
excluding him from the firm. | 
Here then was Dulitot, without eſtabliſhment, 
without property, and forſaken by Nervalle, for whom 
he had made every facrifice. He was the talk of the 
city; every one queſtioned him, with an ironical air 
of intereſt, reſpecting the fate of that woman of faſhion 
whom he had formerly brought: his friends made him 
| ſecret reproaches; but be anſwered to all that he 
knew very well where ſhe was, and that ſhe had ap- 
prized him of this ſudden ſtep. He in fact expected 
to find her again at the convent of Toulouſe, which 
' The had mentioned to him; and till the expiration of 
a month, the period fixed by her' to write to him, 
he kept himſelf as quiet as he poſſibly could. The 
month was elapſed, the wiſhed-for letter did not yet 
arrive; his friend Debar adviſed Dulitot to atelaſt for- 
get a woman who was making a fool of him; he en- 
treated him to avail himfelf of the few reſources that 
ke had left to retrieve his ſituation, and repair, by a 
prudent conduct, the Joſſes which he had ſuſtained. 
Uſcleſs advice! Dulitot could not profit by it; 
» Nervalle alone occupied him ; he would inform 
himſelf of her fate: he ſet off for Toulouſe ; he flew 
rapidly on the wings of love and hope; his heart 
e all his Huw” were moved at the light of the 
| | wh 1 = 


— 
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18 that was to contain Nervalle: Wagen, aps 
-proached, inquired — ſhe was unknown — Grief. op- 
preſſed him; his ideas were confounded, his feelings 
were at variance, ſcarcely did he know himſelf > 9 
other reſource remained than that of recafthip | 1 
Lyons, where tender recollections and a {ecy Land ac 
called him; Then it was that Debaris a gerid! 52 
again ſtrove to bring back Dulitot to reaſon; expe- 
rience muſt have given him a leſſon; events con- 
demned him, and added to the ſtrength of argument; 
but what can friendſhip, or reaſon, againſt the pre- 
poſſeſſions of feeling? * No, my friend, ſaid Du- 
litot, “„ nothing now can make me doubt the 
honour of Nervalle; too many reiterated prooſs 
would make it a crime in me to harbour the ſlighteſt 
ſuſpicion: you know little of her, and your opinions 
provoke me. But let what will be the cafe, I muſt leg 
her, and come to an explanation with her, 1 * 
live in ſuch cruel ſuſpenſe! 
Debar had too much feeling to forſake his friend in 
ſo critical a conjuncture; he judged that it was ne- 
ceſſary to give way to his weakneſs in order to cure 
him of it more certainly, or to preſerve at leaſt a con- 
fidence that might 9 28 to guide him on a more ſeri 
ous occalion. tha 4 
Inceffant inquiries at length formed them oh E 
people had aſſiſted Nervalle in the removal of her pros 5 
perty, and by their means, what road ſhe had taken on 
leaving Lyons. She was go to Dijon. Dulitot 
. Wiſhed already to be there. “ Well! ſaid Debar, I 
muſt go to Paris, I will, to oblige ou, ſacrifice ſome 
time and a little expence; I will acCompany you as far 


85 Phon, and I will ba to 1 5 Jeu ned de your 
error 
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error is not perhaps incorrigible, and my attention may 


reſtore you to yourſelf and to happineſs.” 


Our two friends ſet off, and were not long in reach- 
Dijon; they arrived there, and ſought every where 
che object of their journey. No one knew Ner- 


ace of her. When they were beginning to deſpair 


of the ſucceſs of their inquiries, they at length found an 
J inn-keeper,, who thought he knew the original of the 
picture drawn by Debar, who was then alone at 


this inveſtigation. The good man added, © that not 


only the lady had a young girl with her, but that ſhe 


was accompanied by her huſband, and that ſhe even 


appeared big with child; they lodged ſome time at my 
houſe, added he, and liked their abode very well; but 


their affairs preventing them from ſtaying, they ſet off 
for Langres about three weeks apo.” _ 


Debar, very glad of his. diſcovery, and of the little 


= cigcomſtances which he had learned, returned to Duli- 
tot, who, fatigued with having again run all over the 


town, had thrown himſelf on his bed inthe greateſt de- 
preſſion of ſpirits. He reſtored him. to life by this 
intelligence, but when he ſpecified that Nervalle was 
ot alone, and that ſhe was with child ; * Ah! heaven! 
ed Dulitot, is it poſſible ! but no, it is a miſ- 


Anker — What, replied Debar, you ſtill believe in 
ber virtue, and all her improper conduct does not un- 


12 


degeive you! Ah! my friend, ſhe is a woman ſo 
modeſt, ſo virtuqus! If you knew her! Let us ſet 
off my friend, let us ſet off for Langres. '—] conſent, 


_ faid Debar; I will not forſake you till you are con- 


vinced * her 3 beſides we muſt _ out your. 
niece.” NEED 
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Here then were Dulitot and Debar once more run- 
ning after Nervalle, the one for the pleaſure of ſeeing 
ber again, the other to confound her, if poſſible. Being | 
arrived at Langres, Debar, with his uſual activity and 
mtelligence, found means to diſcover the very place 
where ſhe lodged ; he took Dulitot thither, aſked for a 
room for them both, and went up to it with him while 
their ſupper was preparing. As they were on the ſtair- 
caſe, Debar perceived Nervalie, who was coming down 
at that moment; he hid his face with his hat, flipped” 
in dexterouſly betwixr her and his friend, and made the 
latter, who was not attentive to his motions, enter the 
room. When they were there together, Debar told 
him that the inn to which he had brought him, was 

that were Nervalle lodged ; that a young adventurer, / 
who went by the name of the Chevalier Duval, and 

whom ſhe made paſs for her huſband, accompanied her, 
and that ſhe was really with child, as they had been told 
at Dijon. Have you ſeen her?” warmly interrupted. 
Dulitot.—* Yes, [ have ſeen her ; 5 and your doubts - 
are abſurd and offenſive to me.” - Dulitot confuſd. 4 
did not dare to anſwer. Debar took advantage of this 1 
moment of aſtoniſſiment and indignation, to make him 
the warmeſt repreſentations on the inconceivable error 
by which he had ſuffered himſelf to be blinded reſpect- 
ing this woman: then reverting to all her, actions, to ( 
begin by her ready and ſuſpicious acceptance of the ..— = 
two louis d'or on the Paris road, he evidently demon? 1 
ſtrated the falſeneſs of their principle, the meanneſs of _ 
their end, and the contempt which they deſerved. The 
zeal of friendſhip, that pure, warm and affecting zeal, 
animated Debar's diſcourſe; reaſon and juſtice gave 
him all the force and authority that he could a 
1 eh ſupports; 922 he A ſeconded it hy the 
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obvious and preſſing confiderations of the misfortunes, 


the indigence and the contempt that had been brought 
on him *by his weakneſs for a female adventurer un- 


worthy of the countenance of an honeſt man. A ſa- 
lutary 1mprefion*was made on Dulitot's mind; his 
filence and his tears were an eloquent confeſſion of 
his faults; his whole conduct announced a man diſ- 
poſed to follow the advice of his friend, though it 
were contrary to an inclination which he began to 


blame. Debar, ſeizing this diſpoſition, to which he had 


endeavoured to bring him, .continued to move him, 


and thus concluded his exhortation. I have proved 


to you how highly Nervalle's conduct and perſon de- 


ſerve contempt ; you feel the fad effects of a love 
which you muſt completely baniſh : you ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of an open rupture: this is the manner in which 
you muſt bring it about, and in a moment, Nervalle's 
apartment is not far from this; you muſt go thither; 


I will accompany you: we will aſk for your niece 


without any other explanation, and alſo for the jewels 
which you gave her, and which ſhe cannot refuſe to re- 
ſore to you; this buſineſs muſt be done with boldneſs 
and diſpatch ; after that, we will think of repairing, by 


means of my friends, the ſtate of your fortune, which 
your unhappy paſſion has ſo materially deranged.” 


Dulitot promiſed every thing; his courage was rouſed 


by the generoſity of his friend, whoſe firmneſs ſeemed to 


have communicated itſelf to his heart: the reſolution 


was taken; Debar fortified it anew with every thing 


that might render it immoveable ; . he ſaw in Dulitot's 


Air, an afiirarice of the ſincerity of his promiſes; 


Aatisfied with his exertions, and daring to hope from 

them the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, he left the room with him. 

Verralle 8 Apartment was higher than theirs; they al» 
| , cended 
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cended to it, and knocked ; ; it was ſupper time: a tall 
youg man, with a handſome countenance, came and 

opened the door ; Dulitot's heart was moved on ap- 
proaching the place where his miſtreſs was; a confuſed 


agitation made him heſitate. © Come in then, ſaid 
Debar, and remember your promiſes, and the condugh* 


that you muſt adhere to, or. elſe I give you up.” 
Dulitot's tottering ſteps. no longer anſwered the reſo- 
lution that he had juſt manifeſted a moment before ; 


Nervalle appeared, and the ſight of her completely diſ- 
concerted him. How delighted I am to ſee you 


again!“ cried ſhe to Dulitot, accompanying this ſweet 
exclamation with an enchanting ſmile, and with that ſe- 
ducing look, the power of which ſhe had ſo often ex- 
perienced over the too feeble Dulitot; © grant me a 
moment's converſation in this cloſet.” She' opened 
the door of it at the ſame. time, and was followed 
+ thither by Dulitot, who ſighed, looking at his friend. 
The latter would have recalled him, but in vain. _ 

Debar waited with impatience the end of this pri- 
vate interview; at laſt it concluded; the fatal door 


opened; Dulitot appeared, with his eyes {till quite ſwel- 
led by the tears that he had juſt ſhed. © Theſe gen- 


tlemen will do- us the honour to ſup with us,” le ſhe, 
looking at the young chevalier.—< I,” anſwered Debar 
na Madam, 1 withdraw, and to-morrow mornin 
early I ſet off poſt for Paris; I ſee too plainly that my 
preſence here is uſeleſs. Adieu.“ In faying theſe 
words, he went away. Dulitot followed nim, in hopes 
of bringing him back, by communicating to him his 


illuſion. Ah! What do you mean? anſwered Debar; 
mult I remain to be the witneſs of your new follies ?“ 
—* Ah! my friend, you are ignorant of the truth: the 


young man who accompanies her is her huſband; 1 


know | 
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know the motive of all her proceedings, which have 
incurred from you ſo, much blame. She is innocent, 


as I always thought; and No, ſaid Debar, I can 


liſten to you no more; all that I can promiſe you, is to 


delay my departure till to-morrow at noon: you will 


have time to execute, between this and then, what you 


had promiſed me to- day; and if your reſolution is 
not or effectual, I ſet off, and nothing ſhall detain 


me. © But, my friend, I cannot avoid going to ſup 


with her; a refuſal on my part, after the invitation which 


ſhe gave me before her huſband, might appear ſtrange 
to him.” — © Go, faid Debar, for my part I re- 
main alone, but think of - ſetting off to-morrow morn- 


: ing Wie, me, or 32 — renouncing my mr one for 
ever.” 


The 8 of che next day was ep by 
Debar, in exhorting his friend as warmly as the pre- 


ceding evening; the queſtion was to come to a poſi- 


tive en ; Debar wiſhed to ſet off; and after 
having fulfilled all the duties of the moſt affectionate 


friend, he was at the point of abandoning. Dulitot to 
all the misfortunes of his paſſion, if he did not ſeriouſly 


comply with his wiſe advice. He expoſed to him 
more ſtrongly fill into what difficulties he would fall, 


if he did not tear himſelſ from this perfidious woman. 


. Ah! my friend,” cried Dulitot, © you are going to 
tax me again with folly and credulity, but you do not 


Eno her yet; at the moment in which I am ſpeaking 
to you, ſhe is labouring hard to procure me a place of 


commiſſary in the war department; ; I have ſeen the 
letters which ſhe-has written for that purpoſe ; it is in 


this manner that ſhe wiſhes to indemnify me for the diſ- 


burſements which I have made for her.” Debar could 
ich wore curb his f 9 this laſt trait ani- 


mating 


* 
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mating ich again, he continued the repreſentations | 
which it was proper to make to the feeble Dulitot ; but 
not ſeeing him as decided as he wiſhed, he ſent for his 


poſt-chaiſe, and prepared to quit him. 
The approach of the departure of his friend, iis 


ever, agitated Dulitot: the ſentiment of all that he 
_ owed him operated on his mind; friendſhip and gra- 
titude were not extinguiſhed in his heart; he ſaw all 


that he was going to loſe; Debar perceived him heſi- 
tate and give way; he wiſhed to take advantage of 


this firſt impreſſion, and prevailed on him to take the 
ſtep which he had recommended the evening before. 


Dulitot promiſed, and went to execute it; but his 


courage forſook him at the very moment. Debar, 


then feeling that it was better to content himſelf with 


what he might obtain than to require all, dreading 


beſides the danger of a freſh interview, renounced his 


firſt ideas, and confined himſelf to deciding Dulitot to- 


depart. He kept up, by his remonſtrances, the fer- 


ment in which his friend was; and contriving to wreſt 
from him a ſullen conſent, he flew to bring his niece, 
\ .whom Nervalle reſigned without much difficulty, ſince 


Dulitot, ruined, could no longer be uſeful to her; and 
ſtepping with them into the poſt-chaiſe, he took them 
to Dijon, in order to place the niece there in a convent, 


and thence purſue his journey to Paris, where he 
reckoned to procure Dulitot reſources which he could 
nor hope to find for him at Lyons. Debar's own af- 
fairs alſo called bim thither, and his money began to 
get low. At Auxerre they took the paſſage- boat; 


here Dulitot was in ſuch a ſituation as may be imagined, 


IS around him, loſt in his own FEW? {till in love, 


* 


melancholy, thoughtful, ſeeing nothing of what was | 


and perſuaded of the honour of his miſtreſs, accuſing 7 
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her of none of his misfortunes, which he imputed. to 
his own evil deſtiny, and curſing his fate in adoring 


 Nervalle. Debar congratulated himſelf, however, on 


having removed him from ſo dangerous an object, and 
hoped that time and abſence would alleviate his_af- 
flictions, and cure his folly; he exerted his attention 


to divert and enliven him. Among the perſons em- 


barked in this paſſage - boat, Debar remarked an officer 


clothed in'a uniform ſimilar to that of the Chevalier 
Duval. Struck by the idea that this fight awakened 


in him, he interrogated the officer. Are you not, 
fr, of the regiment of Bourbonnois ??? * Yes, fir,” 


ſaid the officer You come then from Corſica, I pre- 


* 


ſume.”—< I am juſt arrived thence.” —* You muſt 
know the Chevalier Duval; he belongs to your regi- 
ment. “ No, fir, IJ am not at all acquainted with 


« him.“ —“ That is ſingular; he is a young nan, 


ce much about your ſize, with a pleaſing counte- 
„% nance; he has fine light hair, a ſoft voice, ar agree- 


ec able look, but the moſt unpoliſned manners. No, 
c fir, that Chevalier does not belong to our corps.“ 


e But, ſurely, you know him; ls wife went to ſee him 
in Corſica a few months ago.“ “ Ah! I ſee now 


ce whom you mean; the title of Chevalier had de- 


«ceived me: does not ſhe whom you call his wife, go 


« by the name of Nervalle? “ Exactly ſo.— 


e But I did not think that, when ſhe was with him, 


5 « ſhe went by that name. ?—< It ſeems to me that 
& you are well acquainted with her.” “ Vaſtly well; 


„ and this is her character, if you wiſh to know it. 


e Nervalle is a pretty Paris girl, who underſtood her 


te trade very well; ſhe fell ſeriouſly in love with an 


FF 


« adventurer in a mall way, who, after having enjoyed 


3 her fayours at a cheaper rate than res other man, 


60 having 
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ce having grown tired of her, and having no reſource, | 


ec enliſtedin our regiment, and came with us to Corſica. 


« Laſt ſummer, this girl, through a conſtancy very un- 


«© common in beings of her ſpecies, came to releaſe her 


ce jover: ſhe had the appearance of a rich woman, and 
« as ſhe ſaid, her fortune was made at Lyons, no doubt 


by means of ſome dupe, wherever he may be. She in 


ce fact releaſed her dear favourite; they then both de- 


« nor do I trouble myſelf about the matter. That's 


. © the hiſtory of your pretended Chevalier Duval and 
e his reſpectable conſort.” 

During this recital, Debar fixed his eyes on Dulitot 13 
he ſaw him all at once turn pale and red, with ſhame ©. 
and deſpair. He would not completely overwhelm him, 
and therefore was ſilent. The next day, he thought that 
the night having left his friend time to make ſober re- 


flections, he might wholly undeceive him by warmer 
and more urgent remonſtrances. Theſe overthrew 
Dulitot; he was unable to anſwer his friend : his de- 
ſpair was ſtrongly depicted in his face. Debar ſaw at 


laſt that truth had made an impreſſion on his poor 5 
friend, and not chooſing to puſn matters to extre- 


micy, he went away from him, after having affection- 
Wy ſqueezed his hand, and manifeſted his pardon i in 


his eyes moiſtened with tears. Dulitot alſo went 
away. A quarter of an. hour had now elapſed ſince 
- this ſeparation, when Debar heard ſome cries : it was 
thoſe of the perſons who had juſt ſeen Dulicot throw 


bimſelf into the river. Every one, was eager to fly to 


his afliſtance ; ; but 1 it was too late; he was dead when - 


he was taken up. 


Such was the end i of Hollies « the victim of _ ES 
| inconkiderate 1 e had been able to convince 


parted ; I have not learned what is become of them, 
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able fortune in worſhipping this divinity, who abuſed 

ais paſſion; and when his eyes were open to the light, 

de ſpair forced him to renounce a life which no longer 

_ [preſented him any proſpect but ſhame and remorſe. 

This is the moſt ſtriking example of the exceſſes to 

- Which we. may be led by a blind paſſion, and the, fatal 
. af me 
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him of Nervalle's perfidy : he ran throvgh a conſider. 
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ON SIMPLICITY. : 


cru from the Manueripts of Madame Roland, of the Year 1774) © 


* : : — 7 
\ F ; | 4 


| 15 | f | 
Or all the i images that can be offered to the mind, | 9 
there are none that in general pleaſe it more than "x * 
thoſe of an agreeable Simplicity. Rural pictures | = 
carry with them ſomething affeCting, which penetrates . = 
the ſoul, and fixes it calmly on objects of a flattering 1 * 
nature. We love to recollect ſituations foreign to our 5 A 
; ,ordinary mode of life, but for which nature ſeemed to | 
have formed us. After having, at firſt ſight, admired ö 
the brilliant ſhow of courts, our eyes, fatigued by a 
pageantry which ſeduces but for a moment, dwell with 
delight on the beauties of a fertile country, and me. m_ 
; ſimple graces of a ſhepherdeſs. * 
Paſtoral manners, conſidered under their JETER | 
tageous point of view, make, by their innocence, I = 
their tranquillity, and their pleaſures, a delightful. im. 
preſſion on -perſons the moſt indifferent. Hamlets © | 
appear to be the aſylums of peace and ſentiment, - "4 
The tumult of cities preſents nothing but an agitation, | = 
but affairs and troubles as real in themſelves, as f 
frivolous in their object. Prejudices and opinion ſet 
| every engine at work to lead their ſlaves to a happi _ © 
neſs which nature had placed nearer to us, and at the 
fight of which we ſtill ſigh. Authors as we are of our 
misfortunes, we inſult nature by neglecting her bleſſ= _ 3 
ings; yet their image flatters us; a ſecret inſtinnrdfe 
forces us to admire them: we feel that the Roſitre de 
Salency, crowned with flowers, enjoys a triumph more 
ſweet than mon have been that of e ER 
| „ | The 
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The laſs: we depart from Simplicity, the more we 
approach happineſs. Real wants are very limited, and 
very eaſily ſatisfied; it is thoſe of opinion, which are 
numerous and tireſome. We complain without reaſon 
of the ills Which beſiege the, human ſpecies, they are 
few in number; every thing is pleaſure when we 
follow nature, every ching is pleaſure among animals: 
every uſe of their faculties is a bleſſing which they: 
have not learned to forget: to. feel and to be happy, is 
to them almoſt the ſame ching, becauſe unruly paſſions 


5 and na corrupted imagination have not created for 


them evils wich which we are overwhelmed only 
through our own fault. We reſemble madmen who, 
placed in a land of delight, ſee nothing there but the 
precipices and dangers with which their diſordered 
brain is ſtruck; ſtupidly inſenſible to the pleaſures that 
ſurround them, they anxiouſly ſeek conſolation for an 
imaginary "misfortune. Every one knows the ſtory of 
that prince who, through the moſt ſingular madneſs, 
fincying himſelf to be dead, cauſed his apartment to 
be arranged as he thought the gloomy abode of the 
_ departed ought to be, and | obſtinately perſiſted in not 
eating, becauſe, ſaid he, very properly, the dead do not 
eat. To how N Na e not Fhe ea 
"PE addreſfed } 4 

Quid 1 rides; ? mutato nomine, 4 te 
2 2 narratur. : | 


| ———— Wherefore doſt thou laugh? ; 
| Change but the ae 5 thee the tale i 1s told. 


- The medigerity of our Ftuation, the oppolition | 
which we find to vain pretenſions, to ambitious vices, 
25 Soar to our uk mens alone, nothing more is 


RT; 
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heceſlary ſometimes to diſcomfit and afflict us; there 
is no longer any pleaſure for us, we throw a vell 
over every object, we bury ourſelves in ſadneſs, and we 
fancy ourſelves dead to happineſs, as if we were in 


want of neceſſaries, or pain conſumed our organs. 


Whar! Does the ſun no longer riſe to fertilize the 
earth, to light us ſtill, to reanimate our being and 
afford his! luſtre to the good that we may do? Is the 
air we breathe charged with. peſtiferous and deadly 
exhalations? Does nature no longer preſent. her pro- 
ductions and her favours ? ** 
Let us open our eyes, let us act, let us leave! in our 
foul a free acceſs to ſenſibility, we ſhall then find * 
ſenſations to experience, ſweet feelings to cheriſh and 
participate. 3 8 | 
Competence, health, d. content,” EY more, >; 
would aſk, is requiſite to live happy? Do not coarſe 
and wholeſome diſhes equally. ſatisfy want, and agree 
better with the conſtitution than a high: ſeaſoned diet, 


"which mult be prepared at a great expence? A com- 


mon ſtuff protects us as well from the inclemencies of 


the ſeaſon as thoſe delicate tiſſues invented by effemi-' 
nacy and pride; and content cannot be the offspring 


of a thouſand ſuperfluous poſſefiions, rejected by 
nature, diſavowed by reaſon, and to which ridiculous 
or unjuſt prejudices have alone attached any value. 


It i is the love of the common good, it is our efforts 


for that, which muſt afford vs the ſatisfaction, the 
feeling of which fills the heart, and embelliſnes our 
| days. When I ſee a reſtleſs and greedy wretch bend 


himſelf ro every ſhape, tire himſelf in intrigues, en- 


dure a thouſand diſgraces, and ſupport the greateſt 

de Wee ap I ſay to myſelf, what then would this 

man be at? Can he not live quiet, independent, enjoy 

himſelf; and on of the ſweeteſt g'Rtificatigns attached: © 
| 95 RS x ub 
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to 3 nanire; without giving himſelf” up to this 
| perpetual torment? No doubt he might live happy; 
but he wiſhes to acquire riches for which he has no 


occaſion, diſtinctions which, in the mind of others, 
will afford a greater idea of his perſon ; an intereſt 


_ the employment of which will proture him ingratitude 
id envy; theſe are the wants of his fancy and of his 
3 and theſe are the misfortunes with which he 
pays for the ee e worſhipped by a filly 
and vulgar crowd. 
How infinitely more do 1 eftecm that peaceable 
villager, cultivating the field of his forefathers, bringing 


up a family i in which, through his care, concord reigns, 


and his virtues are perpetuated receiving from his 
neighbours the homage of the ſentiments to which he 


: is entitled by his equity and his benevolence ! The 
proud and vain citizen often ſees in him only a com- 


mon ruſtic ; but the indigent. man fees in him a 


| comforter, the weak find in him a ſupport, and the 


ge views in him the man of nature, the true and 
ſimple man, uſeful to ſociety, and reſpectable in the 
eye ot philoſophy. _ 

The. model of this portrait is doubtleſs not com- 


mon; however agreeable it may be to people in 
imagination the fields with. this ſpecies 'of beings, we 


muſt yet confeſs that it is there very ſcarce. _. | 
He who, charmed with theſe beautiful ideas, ſhould 


80 and ſeek their real objects in the places where he 
ſuppoſes them, would be ſadly ſurpriſed to find there 
often none but clowniſh peaſants, as corrupted as the 
people of the towns, and whoſe vices, leſs dangerous 


becauſe they are ſeen unmaſked, are on that account 


only the more forbidding. Every where men are 
ſuſceptible of the ſame paſſions; every where theſe 


© 5 are 5 when there are ſubjects to 
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feed them. Accordingly, it is not in the- countries 
bordering on cities, nor in thoſe where the luxury of 
the lord of the manor has conveyed their ſpirit, 
that we can expect to ſee. any thing of that happy 


| ſimplicity which. reminds us of the golden age; for 


this we muſt quir the frequented roads,, and penetrate 


into thoſe ſolitary regions where, under a favourable. 


ſky, in a ſmiling landſcape, and breathing a pure air, 
a ſmall number of men afſembled, knowing few wants, 


act only to ſatisfy them with the leaſt poſſible diſad- 
vantage to others, and ſoften their manners by the 
eaſily acquired knowledge of the precepts of the 


goſpel, and by the ſpirit of ee which it en- 
Ws, 

: It is falſe deſires and imaginary wants ho wrote 
exceſſes and crimes ; therefore teelings will be regu- 
lated, and morals will be pure in that place where 
theſe ſuperfluous wants are nor known, and where 
there exiſt no objects that can awaken. vain or 
criminal deſires. But as the love of ſelf, which we 
naturally carry to the extreme, gives riſe to actions 
which may affect the general good, there muſt be a 


check to it; that of religion is at the ſame time the 
moſt powerful and the moſt ſoitable to men of ſimple 
life. I would aſk, whether this is not the ſituation of 


thoſe countrymen. who, attached to the, ſmall pro- 


perties which they improve for their ſubſiſtence, know | 


not our frivolous diftinctions and our idle effeminacy 


whoſe looks, daily flattered by the . moſt beautiful 1 
ſights that nature can afford, have never witneſſed the 


e of our cities nor the pomp of our courts; who 


attending oniy to the voice of their paſtor, feeling only 7 


the bleſſing of being beloved by their wives and of 
loving heir children, having no other evils-than thoſe 
. x phylical PRs always rare when we lead a laborious 
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le; enjoy all the pleaſures incident to their nature 


and by it avowed? There are then ſituations where 


happineſs, nature, and virtue are united; our ideas in 


this reſpect are not chimerical ; ſimplicity is not to 
be found in the eclogues of the poets alone; and al- 


though perhaps we never have had the ſatisfaction to 
contemplate it, we feel, by reaſoning, that ſomewhere 
it neceſſarily exiſts: — 1 — 


Beſides, I think that its empire never appears with 
more force or in a more amiable light than in thoſe 


who ſubmit to it from choice ; it is among thoſe per- 
| ſons cured of falſe pleaſures, reſtored to true philo- 
ſophy, that we can admire. ſimplicity, embelliſhed, 
improved by reflections on its own advantages, by all | 
the motives which can be furniſhed by a juſt mind, a 
true taſte, and a feeling foul. - 
wWe are ſo organized that we e owe _ 
knowledge and the ſenſe of benefits, only to the proof 
of their contraries; the man naturally imple enjoys 
the moſt happy ſtate, frequently without thinking of 


it: the man of education who adopts ſimplicity, fees 


more clearly the value of his happineſs, and follows it 
with more ardour. Their enjoyment, methinks, has 


only the ſame objects, but they reliſh them not in 


an equal degree: the merit of compariſon and of 
choice occaſions an eſſential difference. This is the 
reflection that I ſuggeſted to an auſtere man, very 
much irritated at the diſorders of civil life, and re- 
gretting the ſtate of pure nature. I forced him to 
admit that we at leaſt were indebted to ſociety for all 
tat renders ſolitude charming, and a N life rs 
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ON SENSIBILITY. 


'. (Taken from the Manuſcripts of Madame Roland, of the Year 1774) 


SexerILITY, from its very nature, is felt better than 
it can be defined; it is that happy diſpoſition, which 
extends our - exiſtence by rendering us acceſſible 
through a greater number of channels, and cauſes us 

to find ſenſations, and ideas, from things which ſeem 
likely to be foreign to our nature. It renders us, in 
' ſome meaſure, univerſal; and if 1 in the ſocial ſtate, 
the happineſs apportioned to each individual is eſti- 
mated by the laws, only inaſmuch as it involves the 
general good, it may be ſaid that the man of feeling is 
the moſt excellent of ſociable beings. - Senſibility muſt 
be conſidered as a quality of the ſoul, or as the reſult 
of organization; in theſe two caſes it always depends 
on education, qualified, I admit, by a few reſtrictions. 
I fay firſt that, Senſibility depends on education as 

a quality of the ſoul; for as our qualities, whatever 
they/ are, may be defined habits to follow ſuch or 
ſuch ideas, it may be perceived that it belongs only 


to education to give us theſe habits, ſince it is from 


that alone that we receive ideas, and learn to act con- 
Gſtently. I add, that it depends likewiſe on edu- 
cation alſo as a reſult of organization, becauſe the 
education of the ſenſes (which even ſhould be the elk 


* or modifies our phy ſical diſpoſitions. 


It is flattering to have it in our power to inculcate 


in children that ſenſibility, the ſource of ſo many 

pleaſures, and a a virtue 1 en to e happi- 

„ ͤ OO * 
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It will, perhaps, be objected to me; that this qua- 
lity, which I am thus extolling, is incompatible with 
that courage and that firmneſs of ſoul, which an auſ- 
tere and wiſe education labours to inſpire. 

1 might anſwer this objection by experience, in 


quoting Turenne, as the mildeſt of men, and remark- 
og that all heroes ſhew a truly feeling ſoul. 


But I will go farther; I ſay that it. is to ſenſibiliry 
alone that great men have been indebted for their he- 
roiſm; I am of opinion that there is nothing but Sen- 
ſibility that can form ſublime and energetic ſouls; and 


I believe that reaſoning will bear me out in the aſſer- 


tion. Nothing is done without a cauſe; no one acts 
without a motive. In every organized being, poſſeſſed 


of ſenſibility, it is the impreſſion of feeling that di- 
rects and determines; the more the organization is 


perſect, and the feeling exquiſite, the ſtronger is the 


| impreſſion and the quicker the determination. The 


nature of man appears ſuperior to every other, by 


his conformation being more developed, more capa- 
ble of receiving different impreſſions, and of n 
mitting and communicating. them. | 


Accordingly, among animals, we might trace the 


ſhades of feeling, by the degrees of difference of their 


conformation fork that of man. 


Among quadrupeds, thoſe which en us s the 
moſt are thoſe which feel the moſt ; already among 


the feathered race this {ſuperiority of inſtinct (which 
is only a more extenſive feeling) is hardly any longer 


to be perceived; it diſappears entirely in fiſhes, which, 
as cold as the element that they inhabit, ſeem to have 
no more than' the power of breathing. 

Among animals, the portion of feeling which each 


55 ſpecies has N cannot be ncreaſellys -the care of 


. n 8 1 g - : man \ 
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man may apply it variouſly, but cannot extend it. 
The animal is ſenſible of the preſent; but it is doubt- 
ful whether he remembers, and certainly he does not 


| foreſee. The nature of man, on the contrary, is ſuſ- 
ceptible of improvement; this perhaps is the only ö 
advantage that he has over other beings; but indeed 


this advantage is of infinite conſequence. It is this 
poſſibility of improving his nature, by reflection and 


mutual aid, that may be ſaid to conſtitute the man s 


of man. 


Feeling is the firſt Pen x action. We live be- : 


cauſe we are organized; we act, we examine, be- 
cauſe we feel. To this cauſe may be added that of 


the ideas and reflections with which education in- 


ſpires us, and by which our connections being ex- 
tended, and our wants multiplied, conſequently our 
en increaſe in vivacity and in number. 


The active capacity increaſes in proportion to the 
Amen with which it is nouriſhed ; we are all born 


with the faculty of feeling; it is the deſires with which 


we are inſpired, that develop this faculty, and extend 


our portion of ſenſibility. After phyſical wants, the 
violence of which depends on the perfection of the 
organs, the firſt want that man in ſociety experiences 


is that of the good - will and eſteem of his fellow- 
creatures. To theſe two things, i in fact, are attached 


almoſt all thoſe which can contribute to our welfare: 


accordingly, they always were a great ſpur, when a ſkil- 


ful government and a rational education, propoſed 


them as the objecl and recompenſe of general emu- 
lation. It is to the pains that were taken to ſet off 


the advantages of theſe things, to cauſe them to be atten- 
tively conſidered, and thus excite deſires, that ſeveral 
men owed mw love of glory, throngh which were ſeen 
e 5 exerciſed 
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exerciſed the greateſt virtues. © This love, ſo .power- 
ful, to which we are indebted for ſo many noble 
_ deeds, was therefore, among thoſe who were inflamed 
by it, nothing bur an extreme comms th to che opi- 
nion of the public. 

All great ſentiments are allied; a man nor ſuſ- 
ceptible of great paſſions is alſo not ſuſceptible of 
great virtues ; and he who ſhould find means to 
raiſe his looks ſufficiently high to attach his hap- 
pineſs to general eſteem, to true glory, knows how 
to ſympathize with the unfortunate, grow gentle with 
the weak, practiſe friendſhip, and feel warmly on all 
_ occaſions. Never expect any thing ſublime from a 
cold, though ſound, / foul ; reaſon, wiſe reflections, a 
regard for order, may produce equity, and juſtneſs; 
but it requires enthuſiaſim to be great. Among ele- 
vated ſouls, who devote themſelves to good, and love 

it for its own ſake, virtue is a thing cheriſhed with as 

much tranſport as a miſtreſs. The Stoic himſelf, that 

mad, and at the ſame time divine being, owed all 
that was great in his outward affectation of inſenſibi- 
 Tity, only to the ſenſibility which he poſſeſſed inwardly 
for the admiration of mankind. F eeling is the fire of 
the moral world: it is che active agent by which 
every thing is moved and ſought for; it is the vivi- 
ſying principle, the creative element. It is feeling, 
that more or leſs extended and developed, in every 
individual, diſtinguiſhes their Capacity, particular or 
relative. It is through feeling that genius is inflamed 
and elevated, that man makes his way, that the hero 


encounters difficulties, deſpiſes dangers, and with the 


ſame eye that braves death; ſheds tears of pity, bene- 
ficence and joy. In the Rane the moſt gene · 


| Six —_ e enden is therefore the faculty of 


. . e being 
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being nave}; and as ſuch, we cannot avoid admit | 
ting it as the univerſal principle, on the development [ 
of which depends the capacity, the value of every in- 
dividual. In ordinary uſe, this denomination is a little — 
limited; ſenſibility is confined to that difpoſition, | | 
which cauſes us to ſhare the ſenſations and the feel. "= 
ings of others : certainly this is not the leaſt advanta- 
geous point of view under which it may be conſi- 
dered; it even preſents the eſſential object towards 
which it ought to be directed, and from N it re- 
: eeives all its value. e 
| Man wiſhes tb be happy; this is bis primitive de- 
ſtination, but he is really ſo, and is good for any thing, 
only inaſmuch as he renders his feliciry dependant on 
Thar of his fellow- creatures. It is to this mutual in- 
tercourſe that is attached the welfare of each . 
and the beautiful arrangement of the whole; attration 
moves all bodies, and keeps them in their place; in 
like manner ſenſibility renders their movements pro- 
portionate and general, and maintains harmony. 
Through it, every thing 1 is arranged, every thing em- 
belliſhed ; ſociety” is ſecured and improved, man en- 
larges his nature, and extends his exiſtence ; he raiſes 
himſelf ro his Author by imitating what is ſhewn us by 
his ſweeteſt attributes, his goodfieſs, his clemency, . | 
mildneſs, his generoſity, and his beneficence. : 
Soul of nature, divine fire, celeſtial ſpark, _come 
| and inflame all hearts with thy holy warmth! Let all 
men living be united for ever in thy happy bonds; 
O! ſenſibility ! reign over the world, it will then be + 
the empire of happiaeſs. I, who ſee all thy neigh 125 
devote myſelf wholly to tert and renounce all Pies 
bes but W 1 | | 
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& Taken fon the Manger 2 85 Madame Roland, 15 as Year 177 750 
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againſt luxury; by their account, it/is atleaſt the cor- 
rupter of morals, and the deſtroyer of empires; but 


the moſt rational perſons are ſometimes miſtaken: 
habit and prejudice have ſo much influence over moſt 
of our deciſions, that they are ſeldom made e 


to our ideas alone, and ſtill more ſeldom are ey- , 


/ 


equitable. 5 


1 


In a queſtion which i 18 fo 3 add with 
morality and legiſlation, ſhould' we not purſue our 


inquiry a little farther; and ought we to take upon 


ourſelves to pronounce an opinion, without having 
previouſly clear ideas of the nature of a ſubject, the 
advantages and the ill effects of which we have under 


conſideration? Nothing would be more ſimple and 


more natural than this proceeding, and nothing how- 


ever is ſo common as to neglect it. The idleneſs of 
95 thinking is the cauſe, that we chooſe rather to take 


things on truſt than to examine, and to decide rather 
than to acquire information. The moraliſt, who, i in the 


morning, encourages and praiſes manufactories, ex- 


claims jn the evening againſt the places of public 
eptertainment of a great city. Theſe two objekts, 
however, have one common aim, which is to attract 


the ſtranger, to make him ſpend his money in the ; 
_— nov public: Places and actreſſes, the diſ- 
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burſcments. which they make or occaſion,” contribute 
to that purpoſe no leſs than manufactories, and are 
not one of the. ſmalleſt articles of the trade of Paris. 
What then is Luxury, this POO = fuch frequent | 
declamarion ? | 
This word Luxury preſents not to the mind any 
preciſe and clear idea; it is one of thoſe comparative 
expreſſions, which has no determitſed meaning, except 
in the parallel between two nations, or beiden one 
claſs of men and another, or one individual and ano- 
ther. The Engliſh peaſant, well clothed ant well 
fed, is in a ſtate of luxury, in compariſon to the 
French peaſant: the man clad in a thick drab is alſo 
in a ſtate of luxury, compared to the ſavage covered 
with a bear's ſkin: every thing in. ſhort, even o 
the feathers with which the Caribs adorn their caps, 
may be conſidered as a luxury. | 
All nations are under the neceſſity of encouraging : 
| talents, and 1 improving the military art, and the ſcience 
of adminiſtration ; and what mean is the moſt effectual 
for that purpoſe? Rewards. Of what nature ſhall | 
be thoſe rewards given to men diſtinguiſhed by their 
merit, and by the uſeful employment of their talents? 
It cannot be the gift of neceſſaries, but that of ſome 
ſuperfluities: now, the . poſſeſſion of theſe ſuperſui - 
ties places them in a ſtate of luxury, with reſpect to 
other citizens. In theſe circumſtances, OW is ey 
_ uſeful and neceſſary. % Es. 
But in order to know its nature, might we not di- 
5 tinguiſh 1 it into two ſpecies? _ 
The firſt, which I ſhall call national 8 is but 


1 little obſervable, and is founded on an equal diſtribo- 


tion of national wealth, 1 Joes the citizens among 
| _ themſelves. 
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themſelves in a ſtate of comfort, which, is a luxury, 
in compariſon to another nation leſs comfortable. The 


other, private luxury, reſults from the unequal diſtri- 
bution of wealth, among the inhabitants of the ſame 
country, by which, property collected in a ſmall 


number of hands, makes ſome appear to wallow in 
ſuperfluities, while others are in want of neceſſaries. 


In here diſtinguiſhing luxury from its cauſe, it will 
be ſeen that it is the latter which is an evil. 
I fay hat the cauſe of luxury 1 is the unequal diſtribu- 
tion of wealth, and there is the evil; but this evil 
once intfoduced, luxury is, if not an efficacious re- 
medy for it, at leaſt a palliative; it is the diſburſements 
- of the great that continually carry money and life into 


- the clafs of the poor. Suppoſe a man in poſſeſſion of 
every thing that is neceſſary; what is he to do with 


Loperfluous wealth? His natural wants are not more 


numerous than thoſe of the poor man; he has ca- 
prices, and it is in the acquifition of ſuperfluities to gra- 
rify them, that conſiſts his rae and the reſource of 


the indigent artiſan. © 


-The 7644 then exits only in the wit diviſion of 


| Hahics ; 3 but might not a ſtop be put to the too theedy 
accumulation af them in a fmall number of hands? 

This is the buſineſs of the laws and of the govern- 
ment. There are, no doubt, a thouſand means to 


: . accompliſh it: for inſtance, what ſhould: prevent all 


Citizens from being obliged to make an equal diſ- 


tribution of their property among their natural heirs ? * 


A people might alſo, like the Lucceſe, eftabliſh im- 
poſts in ſuch a manner, that beyond a determined 
bY number of acres, the tax ſhould exceed the rent. In 
ſuch a country there cannot be many purchaſes made, 
5 _ 10 N * . to Wm himſelf with 
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an increaſe of property which is of no advantage. It is in 
an improved legiſlation, that preſervatives muſt be ſought 
againſt the evils unavoidable in ordinary legiſlation. | 

Luxury is accuſed of corrupting morals and over- 
throwing empires; but, I repeat the obſervation, hux- 
ury itſelf, as well as the overthrow of empires and the 
corruption of morals, are only an effect, the cauſe of 
which is the unequal diſtribution of riches: it is in 
this diſtribution that we muſt look for the principles of 
both, and in the deſpotiſm which favours them, by 


accelerating the accumulation of . in a ſmall 
number of families. 


That deſpoti i/m accelerates the progreſs of e 

When a people once acknowledge a maſter, and 
this maſter can arbitarily eſtabliſſi impoſts, riches 
ſoon begin to be accumulated; the conſequence 1 is in- 
evitable: the more a prince increaſes in power, the 
leſs he becomes acceſſible; under the vain pretext of 
rendering his majeſty more formidable, the favourites 
veil it from every eye; they ſhut up the prince in a 
ſeraglio, or in the narrow circle of their ſociety; truth 
never reaches the throne; intereſt alone ſurrounds it; 
and then it is that the greedy courtier enriches himſelf 
at the expenſe of the nation. 

The deſpot, as a man, likes himſelf in preference 
to any other; he feels that his happineſs depends on 
thoſe who ſurround him; and as applications are inceſ- 
ſantly made to him in the moſt barefaced manner, 
what mean has he of reſiſting, and expoſing himſelf 
to the communicative vexation of all thoſe who ap- 
proach him? Few men have this courage: he there- 
fore laviſnes on them his favours, or rather, the 
ſubſtance of his ſubjects, and chinks he 1s 9 liberal 
when he is unjuſt, 
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That the multiplication of men is the remote cauſe of 
" deſpotiſm, and of the 8 een of . 


Deſpotiſin, that frightful monſter, whoſe poiſonous 
end deſtroys virtue in the bud, and cauſes happineſs 
to vaniſh, is an almoſt neceſſary effect of the multipli- 
cation of men. To conſider how it can ariſe, let us 
ſuppoſe that ſeveral families ſettle on an uncultivated 
iſland: their firſt care will be to clear the land; its in- 
| habitants will all be cultivators. If there be more 
ground than hands to improve it, he will be the richeſt 

who ſhall work the moſt :-in this ſociety, few laws muſt 
at firſt ſuffice ; they may be reduced to a prohibition 
of theft and murder: ſuch laws will always be good, 
becauſe'they are eſtabliſhed by general conſent. "If a 
chief be elected, it will be in order that he may direct 
the operations of the ſociety, when the queſtion is to 
repulſe pirates who would land on the iſland and make 
themfelves maſters of it. In other reſpects, little diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt of the inhabitants, his military 
employment fulfilled, leaves him no power; his pro- 
perty is not more extenſive; perhaps it only affords 
him the advantage of choofing a fpot for his reſidence. 
In this ſituation, equality ſubſiſts, with peace and good 
order; but the men continue to multiply; all the 


lands are occupied, what is to be done with this over- 


plus? Theſe ſuperfluous' men, finding themſelves 
without property, ſeek reſources in order to eſcape 
_ Indigence ; the one invents a fabric of cloths coarſely 
painted; if theſe take with the inhabitants, he ſettles 
on the bank of a river, the navigation of which is fa- 
vourable to his trade; he collects as many as he poſ- 
fibly can of thoſe men whoſe labour is to be hircd ; 
os 85 £ Os e RG 
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he Wine a 8 The allurement of gain, 
which is conſiderable when traders are far from nu- 
merous, ſoon entices imitators round him; new in- 
ventions appear; other houſes riſe in the vicinity of 
the former, on the bank of that river, which becomes 
the centre of a town, where people flock from all 
quarters, becauſe poverty there finds more reſources, 
the rich man more conveniences and pleaſures, and 
vice more impunity. A revolution neceſſarily oecurs 
in the government; the laws muſt be multiplied ; the 
inhabitants, ceaſing at length to be ſoldiers and citizens, 
pay to-the chief a tribute i in order to ſubſidize troops. 
The authority of this chief ſoon increaſes ; he con- 
trives to employ that which was deſtined for the 
maintenance of the army, in ſupporting himſelf, with 
its aſſiſtance, to conſolidate his power and oppreſs the 
nation. From the moment that the people commit 
their intereſts to the hands of repreſentatives, choſen 
for that purpoſe, they muſt expect to ſee them inſenſi- 
bly neglected ; the repreſentatives, forgetting the in- 
tereſt of their conſtituents in order to concern them- 
ſelves about their own, foment and keep alive diſ- 
cord. Proceſs of time at length produces that 
direct oppoſition of private to general intereſt, which 
forms what is called corruptibn of morals. In fact, 

what is meant by a debaſed nation ? Is it that, all the 
men of which are without morals? There is none 
ſuch ; andalmoſt every where, the claſs of burgher, 
| often. oppreſſed, never oppreſlive, preſerves a taſte for 
virtue. A debaſed nation is that in which the general 
good 1s reckoned nothing; where the riches and the 
avarice of the great are extreme, and the intereſt of 

the man in power is independent of that of the pub- 
| lic, Such is the picture afforded us by the Wan 
H 2 | . of. 
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of 1 ads + : accordingly thoſe nations are the vileſt in 
the world. 
By this hafty ſketch, we diſcover that the multi pli- 


cation of men is the remote cauſe of deſpotiſm od. of 


the corruption of morals ; that the unequal diſtribu- 
tion of. the riches which accompanies them, is the 
fource of luxury; that theſe evils once eſtabliſhed, the 
only certain and effectual remedy, would he a new di- 


' viſion of lands, a mean almoſt always impoſſible, too 


violent and too dangerous, to be likely to be em- 
ployed: a. good legiſlation can alone prevent them; 


but the problem of a good legiſlation is not yet ſolved; 


and it is perhaps in this manner that is to ſhoot forth, 


_ riſe, grow, and die the moral plant named empire. 


Deſpotiſm is its laſt period; arrived at this degree by 
theſe different progreſſions, it now preſents no more than 
a phantom of greatneſs : ſo the majeſtic oak appears 
ftill to extend its dominion over the foreſt, when its 
branches, grown old and become ſapleſs, are every 


year ſhattered by the winds. 


THE CLOSE 


OF 


THE DAY. 


V Taken from the neben, of Madame Roland, of the Year 1 470 ) 


«SO TP 3 —̃ acc... Al. A. Wen 


N pleaſant it is to find ourſelves alone when 
we have had diſagreeable company! What a ſatis- 
faction to be able to rail at our eaſe, in our arm- chair, 
againſt all the fools that have teazed us! I believe 
that their number was increaſed to-day for my tor- 
ment ; ſcarcely had I time to wake, when a very 
giddy-headed fellow, rattling away without reaſon, 
like the goddeſs with a hundred tongues, about all 
the lies of the day, came, under the title of an ac- 
quaintance, to weary me for two hours; in vain did 1 
buſtle about, breakfaſt, and pretend to have a pur- 


chaſe to make, in order to get rid of him; he offered 


to attend me, and would ſtill be here, but for the ar- 
rival of a tall thin man, the ſight of whom frightened 
him. His grave and myſterious air, made it doubt-_ 
ful whether he was a phyſician or a lawyer; he bowed, 
coughed, and took a chair; then beginning a ſpeech, in 
which J underſtood nothing but the words government, 
police, hegi/lation, often repeated, he ended by taking a 
roll of paper from his pocket, ſaying: “ You: have 
e heard Madame T— ſpeak of my plan for clearing 


« certain waſte lands in my province; here jt is; I 


| . 


-cc 


* quainted with Madarae de T- 
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&© am very glad of the opportunity to communicate 
te 


it to you, in order that you oy preſent it to 
© Madame de T— ; ſhe is rich; I think ſhe is 
te likely to favour this undertaking. I muſt have 
money; I ſhould want two millions: it is true 
ce that I have already three hundred thouſand livres 


belonging to ſeveral perſons who have ſubſcribed ; 
but you fee that the ſubſcription is not full.” — © [ 


« admit it,” ſaid I to him, * if I muſt judge from 
« your pretenſions; but I am not ſufficiently ac- 
to mention to out 
© the commiſſion with which you charge me. — 
Upon this my man began to launch out the fineſt 
phraſes, in order to prove to me that in an affair of 
this nature, I could ſerve him effectually with a perſon 
that I have ſeen only once by chance. * inding 


that he required a few promiſes, I paid him in that 
coin, at the cheapeſt rate poſlible, 1 in order to contrive 


to ſend him about his buſineſs ; I at length ſucceeded. 
I was making my eſcape into my room, to avoid viſits 


of this fort, which an evil ſtar might ſtill ſend me, 
when pulling the door after me, 1 beard a ſtrong voice 
exclaim: What, Ma'am, you hide yourſelf 331 


reappeared, curſing in my foul the new intruder: this 
was that devil of an abbe who thruſts himſelf i into the 


| journals, and under a calotte and gray hair, appears the 
moſt impertinent fellow that ever exiſted in the world 


of coxcombs, & 
« Well | you don't come e bo- day to the concert at 
« Mademoiſelle de St. M's? — No, truly, 


1 have not time, (ſtill leſs the inclination,” faid I, 
muttering). — & Ah! I ſhall never be able to pre- 


& vail on you to hear a thing at which you would be 
i enraptured LT "That may be ; ; but I am one of 


> | | PS. hers 
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cr thoſe who don't run about Paris in ſearch of plea- 
&« ſure, when they can find it in their own apart- 
« ment.” — © Ah | are you not apprehenſive of con- 
ce tracting a certain ruſt in remaining thus ſhut up? 
The mind, abſorbed in ſtudy, becomes hEavy; and 
« muſic, mulic, gives ideas. .. pretty ideas: you 
ce will hear a girl who has a divine voice; ſhe plays, 


ce like an angel, on different inſtruments ; beſides, 


there is a charming party; they are all women of 
cc merit, all women who keep their carriage!“ © TI 
« believe it; but I cannot go out the whole day! 
c Come, we muſt ſay no more of the matter. I came 
cc alſo to tell you a piece of good news; I have 
«© Mademoiſelle B your neighbour for a ſcholar ; 
ce her father had heard of my philoſophical method; 
« he came to me ſeveral times, and haggled a great 
e deal about terms, although he is very rich: I would 
cc not conſent for leſs than two louis d'ors a month: 
it is not too much for a man like me; for, though 
J fay it myſelf, I kept my carriage for twenty 
« years,” — I remember the circumſtance ; you 
e have told it me at leaſt a hundred times. © Yes, 


<« I kept my carriage for twenty years! But when we 
« are young, we have adventures. Do you 
« know that my lectures have not had a great run this 


« year. I have only two female ſcholars; It was very 
« different, when I opened my courſe on univerſal 
« hiſtory, for I then continued them for a long time ; 
« butit was very fatiguing : there's ſomething terrible 


« in following-thoſe Tartars in their excurſions to 


« ſubjugate Aſia.— “ Really, Sir, I can eafily ima- 


“ oine that you are not accuſtomed to thoſe excur- 


E fons,”— “ Ah! what labour | But! hope that 1 
« 2" make my way, this _—_— ang that I ſhall 


4. 5 « have 
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ec uſe of this genitive. Hold, Madam, tell me, for 


inſtance, what is the French language?” — © It is 
an idiom of the Latin tongue, as are alſo the Spaniſh 
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cc 


have ſcholars in town for the languages. I have. 
Juſt been ſpeaking of you in a houſe where J 


called; I there praiſed you as you deſerve, that is, 


up to the ſkies.” Sir, that is a taſk which you 
might have diſpenſed with for ſeyeral reaſons.” — 

Ma'am, you ſhould leara Italian: with your genius, 
your capacity, it would not take you more than 
four months, and for you I would lower my 
terms.” — © Certainly; I am very much obliged ta 


you for this proof of good will, bur I ſhall not avail 


myſelf of it. My method is a little abſtruſe : [ 
lately had two female. ſcholars who were three 
months without comprehending any thing of the 


matter; but at the end of that time, they exclaim- 


ed: © Ah! how well it is explained, how well it 
1s conceived ! IJ make no uſe of that nominative, 
nor of this genitive : for ſhame then! a genitive ; 
whar does that mean? Ah! fye! fye! I make no 


and the Italian,” — Bl Not at all; it is an analo- 


# + „ 


gous language : : the French language is a language 
analogous to our ideas. - But, Sir, in this ſenſe, 


all languages are analogous,” — — Ohl no! that's the 
way thoſe grammarians « \ confined every thing, Tell 


me what's a phraſe ??—* It is a thought contained 


in a determined ſenſe.” — © Well! what's a 


thought? — — It is a modification of the ſoul, or 


rather an action of. the mind, inaſmuch as it con- 


ſiders ſome object 2 — 9 By no means; a thought | 


is a body ?”— “ What, a thought is a body * It 


is not then as a logician that you define it. — 
* e 1 alked you this eters in a * 
e 58 „ gram- 
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ce grammatical, and metaphyſical ſenſe, all at the ſame 


* time, and you have not anſwered me; a thought is 


* a body. But I hear ic ſtrike twelve o'clock ; this 
* 1s the hour of my going to maſs, I ſhall have the 
* honour of ſeeing you again: I leave you in good 
c company, for I ſee ſome one coming in” Ah! 
Heaven! I ſhall go mad. I have not time to 
breathe; it is the gallant St. F : an agreeable 
perſon, a prepoſſeſſing countenance announce an 
amiable man; and indeed he is a favourite with 
many women; but, unfortunately, he has the habit 
of ſpeaking always with a tone of importance, and 
of appearing not to underſtand what every one elſe 


can ſay better: befides, he has a certain taſte for 


ſtudy ; and notwithſtanding he has attained the age 


of forty-five, he has juſt taken a maſter to teach 
him the violin. — © Is not your father at home, 


6 Ma'am? — << No, Sir.” — © J came to give him 
&« an account of our friend de X; he is ſtill in 


«© India, and he begs me to ſolicit the miniſter for his 
te advancement.” “ Sir, it is fix months ſince he pre- 


ee ferred to you that requeſt, which was founded on 
ce the promiſes you made him before his departures 
te no doubt you have paid attention to them.“ 
« Yes, a great deal, but I have not yet been able to 


« do any thing for him: the miniſters are tottering in 
« their places; they are beſides very buſy ; the Che- 

te valier de L——, my intimate friend, came to dine 
« with me veflarcas.; ; he told me that nothing could . 


* be brought to an end at court; he ran Rk one 
te office to another, without obtaining the object of 


* his purſuit: L ſball wait ſome time, then I will 


© exert myſelf for our friend, whom I do not forget. 


* Ah! ab! it Is is late ; Iam expected to dinner at a 


" houſe 
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a houſe to which I am invited; to conſole a little 
* woman of twenty, who bas juſt loſt her father: I 
* muſt make hate.” — © You are in the right, Sir, 
the action is commendable.” —I thought, this time, 
to remain quiet; but I heard a woman, whoſe ſhrilt 
voice. reſounded from the foot of the ftairs ; her 
huſband, nearly connected with a great lord, formerly 
obliged one of my relations; one muſt be polite to 
the "wiſe who comes to invite herfelf ro dinner. 
What a fad obligation }-Is it not enough to have 
paid, in ready money, the ſervice that he rendered? 
Come, here am I condemned to ſpend 1 my afternoon 
with the greateſt goſſip on earth: I had occaſion for 
all my courage to ſuſtain this attack; yet it is not 
ſo bad when ſhe is at table; as ſhe eats a great deal, 
ſhe talks lefs ; but this little relief is very dearly pur- 
chaſed. It is afterwards curious to-ſee the animated 
_ geſtures that fer off her fooliſh converſation, and belie 
her dreſs, by which ſhe would have been taken for a 
reſpectable woman, whereas ne is only an upſtart 


i country ot; - - 


At length I am alone by my fro-fide; "FIR a 
| apy fituation ! I can then think without interruption, 
and employ myſelf according to my fancy. IIl hu- 
mour has juſt made me take a pleaſure in ſpeak ing of 

all thefe characters, becauſe we can do nothing worſe 
in regard to fools than to deſcribe them; but am diſ- 

guſted at this revenge. I recollect an afflicted mother 


of a family, who came yeſterday to aſk me a favour : 


Come, I quit my tranquil ſolitude ; tet me indulge 
myſelf in the pleaſure of obliging ; if I perform this. 
aàction, | ſhall ſtill, hore tanding all my misfortunes, 
be able to rank this among the number ob my- happy 
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Tax great Colbert has been reproached with having 
favoured. induſtry at the expence of agriculture ; it is 
faid; that he conſidered artiſans as che only valuable 
ſubjects of the ſtate; in conſequence, he lowered, as 
much as he could, the price of proviſions, and the 
farmer was cruſhed. It appears that at this day we 
have adopted a very different ſyſtem: a young ſtudious 
prince devotes himſelf to agricultural details, and ſeems 
not much to befriend the arts; calculating miniſters 
conſider agriculture alone as the ſole baſis of the wealth 
of a ſtate, * take every method to encourage it: ac- 
cordingly proviſions have riſen to a price by Which the 
farmer grows rich no doubt, but which the poor man 
can hardly attain. M. Turgot is repreſented to us as 
a man who combines knowledge with good intentions: 
I wiſh this may be the caſe, — ] even believe it in 
part; his conduct as intendant at Limoges ſpeaks 
greatly in his favour; an intendant who comes out of 
office beloved and far from rich, may pon for a . 
nomenon. 
But there are 55 very ſalutary views, which are 
not only thwarted, but even rendered dangerous by 
circumſtances. 5 | 
In a free ſtate, the e are indidbin without re- 
pining: if they lead a hard and laborious life, they 
are and conſider themſelves indemnified by the ſnare 
which ey take in che government; the taxes that 
ST | - Gn 
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they pay, they impoſe on themſelves, and on that ac. 
count theſe taxes are leſs odious : beſides, they feel the 
advantage of them, becauſe private is fo connected 
with general good, that they do nothing for the latter 
gratuitouſiy, and without reaping ſome benefit. But 
in every government in which the ſtate and the people 
ſeem to make two ſeparate bodies, theſe give not, 
without murmuring, their work, their fweat and their 
trouble ; they are not willing to purchaſe their liveli- 
hood twice over, by paying dear for proviſions, after 
having already acquired them by their labour and the 
payment of taxes, Experience confirms all this. In 
-- republics, the impoſts are and muſt be much heavier 
than in abſolute governments; according to theſe 
principles, I would aſk what is at preſent the ſort of 


government under which we live? It is monarchical I 


ſhall be told; and its intermediate bodies counterpoiſe 
the royal authority. The equilibrium, if I miſtake 
not, is not maintained; the intermediate bodies are 
the parliaments and the clergy. who, in their recipro- 
cal oppoſition, give the monarch. an opportunity to 
humble them the one by the other, and thus to remain 
maſter. There are fundamental laws; but thoſe who 
are the guardians of them, ſcarcely preſerve the right 
of ſpeaking of them ſometimes ſor form ſake. Since 
the laſt revolutions, the parliaments are become no- 
thing more than courts of judicature and ſervants of 

the crown: the repreſentatives of the people have va- 
niſhed. Where are the organs of the public voice? 
A confuſed murmur may be heard, and produce a few 
ſtorms ; but theſe ſtorms burſt again on the places 
where they were formed, without reaching the upper 
region, where the tranquil prince remains furrounded 
by courtiers and ee 

5 : 'Odiouy 
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Odious ſpies and frightful informers extended their 
degrading ſway over the cloſe of the laſt reign: theſe 
horrors have ſeemed to be alleviated and to diſappear ; 
but ſince want has cried: I am hungry; troops are 
marched from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
and make it appear like a plain briſtling with bayo- 
nets. Here then is eſtabliſhed the reign of terror; 
this is the reſource of a deſpotic government: did it 
ever produce any good? Alas! it can only nouriſh. 
animoſity, lead to defpair, or bury every virtue. It is 
too much at once to loſe both our liberty and the fa- 
cility of living; ſlaves ought not to pay for their 
bread, they purchaſe it by their condition. The 
French may be ſufficiently debaſed not to. care much 
for political liberty ; but on that very account, they 
are more alive to evils which are of a perſonal na- 

ture. 

If this ſyſtem laſt, if proviſions remain dear as well 
as leaſes, and if the people continue to ſuffer, 
there will happen, either a violent criſis which may 
overſet the. throne and give us another form of go- 
vernment, or a lethargy ſimilar to death. How me- 
lancholy it is to foreſee ſuch a futurity ! 
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MELANCHOLY THOUGHTS. 
| (Taken from the Manuſcripts if Madame Reland, of the Year 1777.) 


— 


—— _— 


* 


T Tarr up my pen without knowing why; I have 


no projects, no ideas, except a few trifling gleams 


which affect me not ſufficiently for me to muſter cou- 
rage to commit them to paper; but I am tired of 


fitting methodical ly at my needle; I cannot walk, nei- 


ther can I ſing; neceſſity, with her iron chains, con- 
ſines me to my cage; the feeling of conſtraint which 
ſhe makes me experience, repels at this moment the 
fondneſs that naturally inclines me to muſic ; and then, 
to fing when alone, and without any object in view, what 
a fooliſh thing! EN : 

1 have ſome female friends to whom I might write; 
but they appear to me ſuch devotees, and I am fo 


little inclined that way, that I am afraid of making 


them ſet up their ſhoulders by writing to them my 
whims; I reſerve myſelf to correſpond with them in 


a moment when I am more diſpoſed to reaſon; they 


would always take my little follies in good part; but it 


| ſeems to me that there would be on their fide a certain 


effort which I ſhould feel, although they were not to 
complain of it; this idea embarraſſes and ſtops me. I 


| ſhould wiſh to read; I have no works the ſtyle of which 


is analogous to my preſent diſpoſition; J have an aver- 


ſion to hiſtory ;. every writer preſents it and dreſſcs it 
up in his own way; a perfon muſt proceed in this ſtudy 
as in an enemy's country, where he is afraid even of 


his guide: we find nothing certain but the hor- 


rors which 2 been committed in every age, and I 
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fee, under different names, none bur rapacious con- 
querors, and ſenſeleſs victims. 

Jam dilſheartened by metaphyſics ; it is a cheat 
whoſe diſcuſſions ſerve only to nouriſh ſcepticiſm ; the 
fluctvations of the latter fatigue me; I endeavour 20 


reſt myſelf without knowing where to fit down. I. 
keep where I am, no matter where. Poets and ora 


tors ſeem to me real quacks: I have little faith in 
their drugs, [ will have nothing to do with them to- 
day. What's to be done then? Ah! I ſhould not beat 


a loſs if. . . Yes: if for inſtance I inhabited thoſe 
rural abodes where, breathing a free and wholeſome 


air, we may wander ſlowly, and gratify ourſelves with 


the ſpectacle of nature; the country is really the abode 
of enthuſiaſm ; we liſten to ourſelves when living in 
the ſilence of the foreſt: we feel that we are alive in 
the midſt of thoſe objects, each of which communi- 
cates a ſenfation and a pleaſure, Sacred truth was 
ever ſolitary; we approach her by keeping alone. 
True happineſs never exiſted conſtantly in the tu- 
mult of cities: it calls the ſage under the peaceful 
thatch of the cottage. Like thoſe trees which thrive 
only in the open fields, I find myſelf caſed up in 
town, I do not wholly live except in a free air. I 


a landſcape has nothing intereſting and delightful : 
would their cold and torpid ſoul produce the ſublime 
tranſports of virtue, being incapable of thoſe firſt 


emotions which nature cauſes fecling hearts to expe- 


rience? Nothing is to be expected from thoſe to 
whom the moſt beautiful ſcenes appear dead. 

think that it would be a pretty good method of. ap- 
preciating the turn of mind and diſpoſition of a perſon, 


do 


28 


have no great eſteem for thoſe to whom the aſpect f 
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to judge him by the degree of his ſenſibility for the 
true, the beautiful, and the ſimple. I have often 
made uſe of this ſcale, to the diſadvantage of many 
people whom 1 ſaw very much eſteemed in what is 
called good company, and who were only ſuperficial, 
under the maſk of engaging manners, and full of lit- 
tleneſs and prejudice. Alas! would the ſtudy of 
mankind then make me acquire only the fad: right 
of deſpiſing them ! No one can reliſh more than I do 
the charm of paying a tribute of eſteem to thoſe who 
are diſtinguiſhed by real merit; I am delighted when 
I meet with a man of an elevated ſoul, who forces me 
to admire and cheriſh him; it is my felicity ; but 
how ſeldom do I enjoy it! I am ſometimes diſcon- 
folate at the diſcoveries which. make among perſons 
whom I fhould have had a pleaſure i in loving, How 
greatly ſhould I pity her whoſe firſt inclination may 
have been for a man of moderate abilities that ſhe 
thought of a ſuperior caft, and whom reaſon aſſiſted 
by circumſtances ſhould ſuddenly enlighten in the 
height of her paſſion } Such a trial, with. delicacy and 
energy in her who undergoes it, is equivalent to years 
of experience it is calculated to leave in the ſoul a 
tint of ſadneſss Which leads to philoſophy. It is a 
wound of the heart, entirely to the advantage of 
reaſon, which has only to congratulate itſelf on the 
enlargement of its empire, when i it is not to be re- 
proached with humiliating weakneſſes; but the ſcar 
remains in the mind, and inſpires it with miſtruſt ; this 
is a painful ſituation. | 
For my part, I hate to put myſelf « on my guard War 
By about me; nothing pleaſes me like confidence: 
it is my element and my life. It required all the ſe- 
rious obſervations wat I have made on the duplicity 
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and levity of men in general, to render me reſerved; 
iodeed I am never ſo but with effort. It is this diſ- 
poſition that has made me experience ſo violently the 
want of a female friend; my heart ſcarcely knew it- 
ſelf, before it was eager to expand; I was oppręſſed 
by my ſenſations, 1 wiſhed to conſole myſelf by 
ſharing them; I was not then twelve years old; in- 
habiting a new world, I was tranſported”: at every 
ſcene that offered itſelf ro my view; I felt happineſs 
before I knew how to define it; I did not ſeek to 
interchange ideas, but to pour out the ſentiments 
with which my mind was filled. They acquired ne- 
force within me, where I was obliged to concentrate 
them, owing to the few reſources that I met with in 
perſons of my age; I was alone in the midſt of them, 
and [I ſighed after a female companion. I found one 
at laſt. An engaging and peaceable diſpoſition, an 
even and ealy remper, a contemplative turn of mind, 
produced an intimacy between us, and rendered her 
valuable to my. happineſs; mild, amiable, conſider- 
ate, cool and quiet, ſhe had every thing in herſelf, 
and had no need of a female friend; but ſhe was per- 
fectly qualified to make an excellent one. She rea- 
ſoned with me; I felt for her; her t-.nkneſs and in- 
tegrity made me eſteem and cheriſh her to exceſs: 
my burning activity of mind introduced into our in- 
tercourſe the vivac iy of tenderneſs, and at length 
cauſed to ſpring up in her ſoul, a ſentiment, an at- 
tachment of which ſhe did not even think herſelf ca- 
pable, She loved me at firſt through complaiſance, 
then through gratitude and neceſſity; ſhe aſterwards 
loved me through choice, taſte, and pleaſure. This 
union, the principles, the degrees and the form of 
which. atteſt its duration, ſpread over my days an 
* e 


again in calmer moments, at the bottom of my inno- 
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inexpreſſible charm. A profound ſenſibility made 
me feel the want of it; fortunate circumftances fa. 
voured it; eſteem, happineſs, and reflection nouriſhed 
and fortified it; nothing can any longer ſhake it: 
this union now ſoſtens my troubles and conſoles my 
grief. Holy friendſnip! thou alone couldſt ſtill in- 


fuſe pleaſure into a heart torn ans tals of the moſt 


rel nature 

Without love, withour any anne ls withour 
cembele; with a ſimple taſte, chaſte inclinations, and 
ſufficient knowledge to occupy my little Place 1 in the 
midſt of ſociety, 1 devour griefs which torment me 
in private. O! felicity, defirable peace! in what 
places do you then reſide? Ves. —I feel it, I find you 
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Tas recolle&tian of the pleaſures, which we have en- 
joyed and can no longer reliſh, is at once delightful 
a cruel, 5 unleſs t thoſe pleaſures have produced living 
E fe charms afford us conſolation. 

In applying t 1s Ebferyation to pleaſures aff a certain 
bore, we ſee the reaſon of the regrets and ui of an 
old bachelor who has made the moſt of his youth, (1 : 
ſmile in writing this, becauſe I am thinking of a certain 
old gentleman who has. furniſhed me with this obſer- 

vation, and who would bite his lips if he read this 
Eſſay; but let us return to my idea.) Nothing is ſo 
painful as the feeling « of our. own weakneſs and indi- 
gence; this feeling ĩs the more lively, the more dif- 
ſimilar compariſon : we can make between the ſtare to 
which age has reduced us, and that which was em- 
belliſhed by blooming yourh. _ 

Thoſe cool men, whote relaxed conſtitution and] im- 
perfect organs never gave them more than half an ex- 
iſtence, are old from their very infancy, and ſupport 
with leſs pain the ravage of years. Time takes away 
from them leſs than from others, in like manner as 
nature had given them leſs. They have always felt ſo 
little, that they no longer have where with to feel the 
loſs that the, 7 have ſuſtained of the little they had. But 
thoſe ardent ſouls, who, in the ebullition of the paſ- 
ſions, had known all the value of a full and 80 
Exiſtence, ſee with pain the winter of years confine, en- 
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chain and freeze up thoſe vivifying Combs: whence 


feeling and happineſs iſſued with impetuoſity. 
When young, we are happy to exiſt ; when . we 


are no longer happy, bur from the: conſideration of 
having exiſted. a 


I have ſeen none but narrow i men FEY ite 


: ſouls, who have not appreciated all that youth was 
worth, and. who did not regret the lofs of it: bee. | 


It ſeems that Nature has granted the privi ege of bring 
old without forrow, 8 8 having derer A 


flowers ſpring, to tho vhgſe 

20 1194 5 i 1 
ripens anc᷑ ains r e that are to ſu 
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: the 8 pe e attributes of the man 50 


the eitizen; they dignify his life and gladden his heart.” 
The ſweet teſtimonies of filial love and gratitufſe fup- 
port happineſs in his enervated ſoul ; his enfeebled eyes 
dwell with ſatisfaction on theſe cheriſhed ſhoots that für- 
round him with « eager affection; J the active atteftions 
of tenderneſs remove or diminiſh the evils of decrepi- 
tude, and his laſt breath is geritly exhaled; fike the 
balmy vapours of flowers, gradually dried up. and 


\. withered by the evaporation. Trough which. they : ure 


exhauſted. 
We ſee "Tre: old maids who vegetate in enamitich 


\ 5 


and without regret, either becauſe they belong to the 
common claſs of thoſe who feel faintly, or becauſe 


having made ſacrifices only, they have loſt nothing 
that is to be regretted. Yet there is more than one 
who bewalls hope ; theſe are not the moſt extravagant; 


for hope is perhaps the beſt thing that exiſts... I know 
| ſuch a perſon, who, if it were poſſible, would eh 


£2 ans: b all i in — world, 
al | | - for 
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for an ceheinipeon from real evils “, and the en 
3 of all that ſhe could not polfeſs,” 

Illuſions ! chimeras !. but for you, who would run 
U. reality ? 


| Yet, alas! every 0 flies away, becomes u | 


and diſappears : the illuſions of adoleſcence, the charms 
of youth; every inſtant, with a portion of our exiſt- 


_ ence, ſtill ſnatches from us a pleaſure,” and too fre. 


quently ſubſtitutes an infirmity. We begin to loſe, 
from the moment when we no longer acquire; it is the 
full-blown roſe which can no more than fade and ceaſe 
to be. When the powerful hand of time imprints on 
us the wrinkles of age, blunts the ſenſes, abſorbs the 
vigour of the mind and body, what would be able to 
charm and diſpel the grief of falling into decay? . 
Remembrance and hope; the teſtimonies of a ſoul 


without reproach; the hope of a future ſtate ; theſe are 
helpful aids which ſoften the declivity by which we 


deſcend to the grave; they embelliſh the road by the 


attractions of the proſpect; and make us reſign ourſelves 


d che arms of death, as quietly as to thoſe of ſleep. 
Amiable hope, why ſhould I refuſe to enjoy thee! 
In che phlegm of argument, I doubt almoſt. of every 

h I abfolutely reject ſeveral; but as ſoon as feeling 


warms my imagination and dilates my heart, I wiſh for 


2 God, for a foul, for ĩimmortality. The deſire I have 


that they may be, perſuades me that they are; E feel the 


force of the objections that may be made to the con- 


trary, and I would willingly compare it to thai gleam 


of a bright flaſh of lightning which ſhe ws the horizon 


lor a moment, only to replunge it all at once into the 


moſt profound darkneſs. voy 
* he habit 105 9 and the indifference they 


2 ua 


, TS appears to me 1 — only re real- evil, 
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inſpire, very frequently throw my mind again into the 
ſcale of doubt, but the habit of the prejudices of in- 
fancy has ſtill more power; tlie obligation of preſerving 
theſe prejudices to outward appearance, inceſſantly 
retraces and renews the deep impreſſions which they 
formerly made. I feel myſelf hurried away towards 
the general declivity; it is ſo eaſy to we. credit to 
that which flatters. 5 | 
The idea of an excellent Being 8 my hap- 
pinels; I love to think that a beneficent Providence, 
ſuperintends the order of the great machine; I hope 
to have him for my perpetual witneſs ; I love to be- 
lieve that he intereſts himſelf about human nature, and 
wills all the good that I defire. Firm in my conduct, 
uncertainty often agitates my mind; then, without 
bearing up againſt it, tranquillized by my intentions, I 
follow it till ſomething fixes me. It is the flexible reed 
which, yielding to the efforts of the winds, dreads not 
their impetuous blaſt. | 
To make our actions compenſate "AR our faith, ap- 
to me a ſure mean to avoid regret; if we never 
reach conviction, we miſs not happineſs; it always ac- 
companies our ſincerity with ourſelves, and our do- 
cility in liſtening to ſound reaſon. A man of an 
upright ſoul, inclined to ſcepticiſm, feels himſelf bound 
do an exact and rigid virtue: without the practice of 
the greateſt juſtice, he would be afraid of having 
thrown off the yoke only from a culpable deſire of 
giving way to his inclinations without reſtraint. This 
ſeverity ſometimes brings him back to perſuaſion ; it 
is ſo pleaſant to believe i na vemunerator whoſe fayour 


We labour to merit! 


I have neither the een ohiloſopher, _ 
EE. the ambition to paſs for ſuch ; s on the one 
"Pp 8 Bl EE - ' hand 
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830 to diſſemble what T think, fatigued by this con · 
ſtraint; attracted on the other by thoſe brilliant chi- 
meras which accord fo well with my inclinations and 
my natural ſenſibility, -T perceive that I am bending 


imperceptibly under the common yoke, It would be 
a pleaſant circumſtance if I ſhould one day become a 


devotee like Julie. (1 have not however acted like her) 
I have neither a Sr. Preux to avoid, nor a Yolmar to 
convert; but I have ſeen Sophie more devour than 
Claire, who ſtrongly invites me to fide with her. 


To what purpoſe is this alluſion? What a wander- 
ing imagination is mine | Alas! How it maſters me! 


This then is what I have moſt to complain of in | my 
whole ſelf. _ * 


3 "Fry whoſe faſcinating deluſions by turns en- 
rapture and overwhelm me, ſeJucing i imagination, who 


i P 


concealeſt truth under thy charming veil, whoſe glow- 


ing colouring and brilliant tints embelliſh Nature and 
lend her graces ; if for me thou haſt animated ſo often 
the ſcenes of life, far more often ſtill thy treacherous 


art has pointed the ſhafts of grief; I fear thy deceit- * 


ful illuſions ; by adding to the pleaſure of the moment, 
they pave the way to future regret, and diſturb the 
peace of our days. 


Where am I? ....I was dreaming of the conſolations 


of declining age, here am I talking of the dangers of 


mine: the tranſition is natural. It is however uſeful 


to be acquainted with the OE in order to know how _ 


to procure them. 
The old age of the upright man is never ſorrow- 


ful. The. roſes of hymen fade, his crown is ſome- 5 


times compoſed only of cares; the pleaſure of having 
done well is the only pleaſure which is not ſuſcep- 


| tible of ae and the, only one of which we pre- 
| 4 EE . ferye 8 
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8 the enjoyment, notwithſtanding the decay of our 
organs. If we bewail the energy of youth, we regret | 

not its employment: the ſatisfaction of baving em- 
ployed it well is its ſweeteſt compenſation. Thus the 
ſame thing that conſtitutes the reality of our preſent 

| happineſs, enſures to us its duration. A rational con- 
duct, a beneficent diſpoſition, a taſte for truth and ſim- I 
plicity, render youth reſpectable, old age amiable, and 
both the one and the other happy, in (pie of the dif- 
ferences. 

_ Virtue! the only real good, the only . chat 
we have left amid the ruins which are heaped around 
us. by contradiction, neren and error, how can we 
neglect thee ? f | 
Faithful to thy ſacred laws, I have ſeen man "IR 
with years, ſlowly crawling along towards his end, 
complete in Peace a route from which felicicy never 
= deviates, 

1 We muſt wed 5” 3 if we wiſh to have to 
our latter days an aſſiduous companion that will render 
them agreeable. With her we journey happily along; 
the involuntary uncertainty reſpecting ſubjects on hich 

| the dares not decide, reſembles thoſe clouds that hide 

* the rays of the ſun without concealing from us-the 

3 light by means of which we purſue our career. 


\ 


* } 


Tong after this was written, I received ſome verſed 
Fu 1 de F. V. L. which ds gferibe well what I baus | 
= often experienced, 


* Lorſque dans les 8 FY une profonde nuit, 
{ _ Laguilon furicux dechaint fur la terre, 
Excite Ia temptte et conduit te tonnerre ; 
Que Phorizon obſeur 5'enflamme et retentit, 
Que la foudre en eclats brille et $'evanoutt, _ | 1 


Un Dieu nous auroit fait heureus d ſon image ; 
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Au milieu des &clairs, dans le ſein du nage, | 
Mon ail d'un Dieu vengeur croit voir! auguſte i image: 


Et quand le erepuſcule au declin d un beau jour 


De ſon voile aʒurẽ couvrant notre ſejour, 
Annonce 2 V univers le repos et amour, 
Que de l aſtre des nuits Pintgale lumitre 


,Repand ſes premiers feu ſur les cieux qu elle Aeloir 
2 que la douce paix ſemble habiter la terre, ; 


— 


Je croix, le voir ce Dieu, ſourire a ſes enfans, 


Sur le monde abaiſſer ſes regards bienfai 1ſans, 
Et partout animant la Nature embellie, 


Repandre le bonheur, Vexiſtence et la vie. 


Mais quand le ſentiment fait place @ la raiſon, 
Comme un ſonge leger, je vois fuir ma chimtre; 


Lo charme ſe aifſipe ; et de illuſion 


Mon ceur regrette en vain la douceur menſongère, 
Alors je vois les maux inonder Punivers, 

Le mechant couronue, la vertu dans les fers, 

L' homme en proie aux douleurs, aux paſſions, au crime, 
Immolant, immolẽ; perjecuteur, victime; 

Erj Je dis: Un Dieu Juſte a-1-il fait ces pervers? 

De un etre bienfaiſant ces maux Vente ils Jouvrage? 
Non, non: le fort aveugle en crea 1 "aſſemblage : g 


Chef d cuvre de fes mains, en formant notre ceur, ©: 


"Ce Dieu neut pas en vain prodigue ſa puiſſance, 


Le don qui nous diſtingue eit fait notre bonheur, &c. 


IMITATED. 


* 


When vi vapours blacken all the ſkies, 


When through the gloom the vivid lightning flies, 


When thunders roll, when winds impetuous rage, 


And heay'n and carth a dreadful-conlicr Wage, 
I view 
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I view my Maker's image in the cloud, 

And hear the God of vengeance call aloud; 
When ſober Ev'ning, in her robe of gray, 
Extends her veil, to ſhade the face of day, 
When the pale creſcent ſheds her glimm'ring light, 
And all around is wrapt in peaceful night, 

I ſee fair Nature in her modelt veſt, 

The godhead ſmiling, and his children bleſt; 

But, the dream ended, when my eyes I throw 
O'er all this ſcene of villany and woe, 

Mark Vice triumphant, Virtue drag her chain, 

And mana prey to paſſion, crime and pain 

Slaying, and ſlain; a tyrant, and a ſlave ; 

I aſkyif God thoſe boiſt'rous paſſions gave? 

No: Chance made all things, and made all amiſs; 

A righteous god had made a world of bliſs: 
Wich reaſon's light, felicity had giv'n, 

And faſhion'd man a maſter- piece of heav'n. 


Alas! this picture is too true for me. But I finda 
ſort of pleaſure in meeting with any one who has the 
fame feelings as myſelf; it is the charm of this con- 
formity that -reminds me of the above verſes, and in- 
duces me to write them now at the end of theſe re- 
flections, which, by chance, I have ee 
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A REVERIE 
IN THE WOOD OF. VINCENNES, 


(Taken from the Manuſcripts of Madame Roland, of the Year 1777.) 


Alas! .. . . .. Can the painful exerciſe of ſenſibility 
have weakened and extinguiſhed it within me? To 
my weary eyes, the magnificent ſcene of the univerſe 
appears covered with a veil. I know not what miſt, 
ſimilar to that of the mornings -of autumn, ſurrounds 
and confuſes the objects on which I would wiſh to 
fix my looks: I now no longer receive any but lan- 
guiſhing ſenſations ; brilliant Aurora opens the gates 
of day, without exciting in my heart that delightful 
and melting emotion which ſhe made me formerly ex- 
perience; the enchanting aſpect of the country, leaves 
me cool and tranquil: the affecting luſtre of the flow- 
ers, the verdure of the ſhooting graſs, the cheerful 
ſhade. of the woods, the intereſting murmur of the 
water near a voluptuous lawn, the impoſing ſilence of 
the foreſts, the majeſty of an unclouded ſky, the ſe- 
ducing gleam of twilight, or the ſoftened gloom of a 
ſtill evening no longer ſpeak to my ſoul: my'ideas 
ſucceed each other without warmth; I exiſt withour 
paſſions and without taſte ; I am become a ſtranger to 
the raptures of enthuſiaſm, to the pangs of compaſſion, 


or to the tranſports of friendſhip; man, and paſti> 


cularly the victim of misfortune, obtain my care and 
attention, without affecting or moving me. Nothing 
methinks, could, henceforth, Ia me aſtoniſh, 


ment 
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ment or terror :_ without hatred for mankind, 3 
eſteem for them, without deſire, and almoſt without 
regret, I uſe life with indifference, and - ſhould loſe 
it without pain. The fad fruit of reflection and of a 
knowledge of men! I am yet but three and twenty; 
already the ſweeteſt illuſions have vaniſhed from me, 
before I have taſted all their charms. Too ſoon en- 
lightened by afflicting trials, fortified beforehand againſt 
the ſentiments Fg remained for me to conceive, 1 
have, with my deareſt errors, loſt even the faculty of 
beingdeceived any more. I loved my fellow-creatures; 
1 know them, and I no longer do them good but 


. through pity : how could | poiſibly eſteem one of them 


to unite myſelf to his fate? Nature has betrayed me, 

would love treat me better? | 

_ Inſulated on this immenſe and oli globe, in 
the midſt of its inhabitants, whom intereſt draws to 
gether and renders enemies, all the enjoyment I have 

left, is that of living e by Lau whom I 

have made ungrateful ! 

Could I not at leaſt once more find my tears? Thou, 
vw all animated beings avoid and abhor, O Grief 
I invoke thee with loud cries: return to ſtimulate my 

powers, and exalt my courage; I prefer thy torments 
to the death of aparhy ; I feel thy penetrating Poiſon 
| Kindle. in my boſom and ferment in my veins; it 
overflows, ſurrounds and preſſes my heart. Inquie- 
tude and gloomy care, error and injuſtice have anew 
prepared the ſhaſts with which thou pierceſt me; but 
in the trouble which thou reviveſt, I experience at leaſt 


X the want of a friend. From the moment that I wiſh, 
Exiſtence acqQUres a value; deſire reſtores it a bleſſing, 


fince it makes me think that enjoy ments can be, Pont. 


1 ſee ain towards me flattering w_ half _ . 
PR = 
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ed by a brilliant veil ; her ſtep briſk and light, her car- 
riage firm, ſhe ſpreads a gentle luſtre, like that of the 
conquering ray darting from between the clouds, which 
it colours with its fires. At her lovely ſmile the flowers 
ſeem to blow : their balmy perfumes are exhaled in 
the air, and impart to my ſenſes a faſcinating charm. 
Under a flood of tears, my ſoftened eye ſurveys, with 
intereſt, a road which appeared painful to my ſavage 


| light; the ſhades vaniſh, the picture brightens ; my 


nn is conſoled, the earth is embelliſhed. 5 
Quiet and ſolitary wood, whither I love to direct 
my wandering ſteps, why cannot J ramble about thee, 


with a ſecond ſelf! . . . . . . ſupported by friendſhip, 5 


reclined on her boſom, I ſhould. breathe with more 
eaſe in the ſtillneſs of thy walks. 3 


Peace of mind and tenderneſs follow, and mutually 


aſſiſt each other; the ſilence of the plains, theit true 
and ſimple beauty, touch, move, tranſport; enrapture, 
and produce in the heart delicious and indelible impreſ- 
ſions. 


M'ultiply yourſelves for me, hen: ties, dear errors. 
that can cement union and increaſe benevolence: I 1 


will ſce in men only good and weak beings, often un- 


happy becauſe they are miſled, always intereſting and 


pardonable; they ſhall be wy, breciven, 1 ee wy 
Lo I 

If ever ſpleen ad diſguſt moch embitter my 275 
and rend my heart, come thou, holy Friendſhip, be- 


neficent divinity to whom I owe my happineſs, and 


haſten to reconcile me with my fellgw-creatures, wich 
W and with life ! — 


N 
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cane fon the Manor 15 1 Kean, of the Year 1777 ä 
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HArPRE ssl. every one talks of it, few know 
it, and thoſe who feel it, waſte r not their time in de- 
ſcribing it. : 

I, who am meditating on it, 1 enjoy it not at. this 
moment. 


Feeling fills the ſoul, every enjoyment abfords pro- 


Sond reflections; he, whoſe mind diſcuſſes matters 
Coolly, is certainly not affected in a warm and touching 


manner. Such never wrote but from the wanr. of 
ſomething to divert his mind: how many others would 


have thought little had not K N e their 
faculties ? 


89 


338 has this Ty.” that the more we 
exerciſe it, the more pleaſure we find in its exerciſe. 


Fa We attach ourſelves to the unfortunate object that 


ve relieve, and the aſſiſtance we give him becomes a 
want to thoſe by whom it is adminiſtered. 
He who has once cauſed the tears of gracirude to 


flow, and who can afterwards ſeek a pleafure ſweeter 
by . is not N of feeling all the charm of 


8 8 
— 
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5 85 1 18 useful to borrow the ideas of others; but the 
habit of conſulting them, makes the mind contract a 
3 fort of ſloth and dulgeſs, W renders 1 it incapable of 

_ * er 
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ever determining g by its own powers. Reading extends 
the judgment; to form it, is the proves of medita- 


tion. 


There are fore people who are e ſtupid from dine 
of ſcience; ſo many names, facts and experiments are 
heaped up in their head, that natural genius has been 


ſmothered by them : their converſation, is a repertory 


of what they have read, without ever being the expreſ- 
ſion of what they have reaſoned upon: it does very 
well to make uſe of them as of a dictionary, but the 
thinking, mann, being, muſt be Wen or: elſe- 


where. 


Too much reading elend the memory, 100 dulls 
the imagination ; meditation, on the- contrary, carried 


to excels, heats, exalts, 4 and Teads to madneſs. 


5 3 4285 . and I hk found i it true, | 
that experience is acquired leſs by dint of living, than 
by dint of reflecting on what we ſee and what we 
do. However, I muſt add a reſtriction : no doubt, of 
two men of the ſame age, who ſhould have been in 


ſimilar circumſtances, the one might have acquired 
much more than the other by the Juſtneſs of his 
obſervations ; he would have more experience with- 


out having lived more: but the leaſt intelligent of 
the two would ſtill give good leſſons to the moſt ſen- 
fible man, who had not undergone the ſame trials, or 
not been a ſpectator of the ſame events. The moſt en- 


lightened reaſon cannot perfectly compenſate for real 
experience: old men are JORGE in making the moſt 


of it. | : | \ 


% | 
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I am not aſtoniſhed that in certain favoured climates, 
Sey ſhould make one of the diſtinctive character- 
Mics of the inhabitants: the moderate temperature of a 
"wholeſome air, the beauty of a pure and cloudleſs ſky, 
the aſpect of animated and ſmiling Nature, maintain the 
humours in a juſt equilibrium, flatter the ſenſes, andi im- 
Part to the ſoul delightful impreſſions. | 

The ſun, the waters, the earth and its ors 
firike my eyes for theſe three and twenty years; the 
concourſe of theſe grand objects is ſtill new to me: 

never did a reſplendent azure ſky attract my looks 

without moving me, and putting me into a melting 

mood; a certain ſomething, calm, ſweet, and ſtriking in 

that majeſtic vault, ſuſpends, arreſts, and diſpels melan- 

_ chaly ideas, irkſome ſenſations, and fixes me in a a peace. 
ful and agreeable ſtate of mind. 0 

The rapid courſe of a river pleaſes me in another 


manager; it abſorbs my attention more, and plunges 


me into a deep reverie, which might become too 
ſerious; the country, wild or cultivated, attaches and 
intereſts me. Do you feel, in the middle of that land- 
ſcape, on thoſe lofty hills, in thoſe tranquil foreſts, how 
light and eaſy reſpiration becomes? The head is re- 
generated, the ideas grow bright, the paſſions aſſume a 
graver accent, the ſpirits are refined, life circulates in 
our veins: we are = OT or on ou pelt of weten 
46. N . ol 544; 
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ſor the moſt diſcreet, were not the moſt happy in the 
choice of their confidants. w” 3 

There is a ſtrength of mind, by no means common, | 
N ing in o Glence . affects us. Yet 
prudence 
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prudence impoſes on us a law almoſt equal, to con- 
ceal the ſecrets of others and. our own violent feelings; 
the paſſions miſlead us to ſuch a degree, that, bluſhing, 
after their criſis is over, at the blindneſs into which they 
have plunged us, we almoſt always regret. our having 
communicated the opinions with which they inſpired us. 
Beſides, an exceſſive reſerve, at leaſt with friends, be- 
ſpeaks a miſtruſt of ourſelves, and a fear of examination, 
which are not very honourable to him who entertains 
them. Honeſt ſouls are unreſerved; diſſimulation, 
on the contrary, ſerves, as a maſk to bad intentions 
it is the cloak of the courtier and the virtue of i intrigue, 
In affairs, there muſt be inviolable ſecrecy; in the 
ordinary commerce of life, a prudent reſerve; and i in 
the connexions of the heart, an unlimited confidence. 
he lift part of my precept is not without incon- 
venience, I know; but, for myſelf, I rather chooſe to Y 
run the riſks of its obſervation, than to deprive my 1 
ſelf of the pleaſes: char muſt thence. reſult, - 


4 
> . — 
—  —__ 
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Virtue is not to be demonſtrated, it is calculated to 
be felt; we muſt inſpire i it, and not preach 1 it up: it 
is by far the beſt thing in the world, but it is for thoſe 
who love it. Some one has faid, with a deal of 
 juſtneſs ://thar we attach. ourſelves till leſs to virtue from 

the charms that we find in it, than from the ſacrifices that © © 
we make to it, I like this idea; it touches, e | 
and penetrates me. „ 

In a conſtitution of things where natural order is 
perverted, where conſequence, eſteem, diſtinctions, ex- 

terior advantages, in ſhort, are the reward of factitious 


merit, it would be a very improper idea to wiſn to 1 
cauſe Virtue to be adopted becauſe it is uſeful; we muſt. 


K | | cauſe 


. 


* 


7 cannot define, who do not know themſelves, and whom 
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cauſe it to be cheriſhed, becauſe it is amiable: it be- 
longs to thoſe who poſſeſs it, ro know all its utility, 
and to' congratulate themſelves on their choice. 
Our morals are ſuch, that it amounts almoft to au- 


dacity, to undertake to rear new citizens; we muſt 
hope for many circumſtances, and rely ſtill more on 


the example that we feel ourſelves penn of af- 


fording. 8 Pbgs 


The commerce of the world affords us the facility 
of expreſſing ourſelves readily and gracefuily concern- 
ing the objects which preſent themſelves; but it can- 
not contribute to improve the judgment, except of 
thoſe who have theirs already well formed. 
f Men, in general, loſe part of their natural character 


by being in continual company, and we are never leſs 


- ourſelves than in living much with others. It is hardly 
any where but in ſolitude that we learn to think 
ſtrongly: there it is that the mind i is improved and en- 
Iighrened, that the. ideas are extended and ſtrength- 
"ened, that the feelings become refined and fortified, 


& that moral man acquires a conſiſtency, and aſſumes 
5 thoſe qualities which he . n exerciſes among 


\ 


his fellows. | 
There are perſons who cannot each ſolitude ; ; and 

it is ſo much the worſe for them: 1 know ſome of theſe ; 

I ſee only the more reaſon to pity them. 

Me may cheriſh ſolitude without becoming miſan- 

” thropes ; none are leſs ſuſceptible of attachment than 


+2 -3 Mifipared people; feeling ſouls withdraw from the 


* a . 
1 am tired of thoſe amphibious kilos hon we 


We 
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we find every where dragging along heir incapacity: 


they make me impatient for retirement. 


n * — 5 5 4 — 1 a. 2 N £ 
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If we underſtand by thinking, the action of the 


mind, inaſmuch as it conſiders its own ideas, combines 
and rectifies them, I ſtate it as a fact that the moſt 
| eee man has not thought the quarter of his 
life. 


Our wants are ſo numerous; the neceſſity of carixfyite 


them occurs ſo frequently, engages ſo much of our at- 
tention ; continued ſenſations occupying us in ſuch a 
manner, by the mere images of objects, or tyran- 
nizing over us ſo much by their preſence, that it is {till 
ſurpriſing that we can employ ourſelves about ſo many 


things. What a conſiderable portion of time loſt to 


the mind! In repreſenting to ourſelves the ſpecies as a 


great individual being, ought we to be aſtoniſhed at 


_ the ſlowneſs of its progreſs in every way, and at the 

_ almoſt eternal infancy in which it ſeems to remain? 
I arn frightened at the immenſity of time that has been 
| required to bring us only where we are. 


Enter into details; ſee every man, always confuſed 
by varied and ſueceſſive impreſſions, he acquires with- 


out enjoying, adopts without examining, and Judges 
mechanically. Inattention and habit maintain and 
encourage ignorance and error; every thing counter- 


acts the diſcovery of truth, and dilatory experience 


cannot cauſe it to be admitted but in the procels of 


time. 
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A SULATED 5 tranquil, in "the illneſs of the 
"night and in that of the paſſions, I dare think, I dare 
write, without preſumption and without fear. Silence, 
"ſon of repoſe, it is in thy profound boſom that my 
wandering ideas are heaped up and collected. The 
ſhades ſpread on the theatre of itlufioniſtop i its preſtiges: 
-all is Confounded: all is filent ; 5:4 even to my heart: 
this is the moment when victorious reaſon commands, 
and acts with liberty. What have 1 ſaid? What im- 
plies that great name, whoſe impoſing and confuſed 
object by turns aſtoniſbes, miſleads, and "inflames the 
imagination? What is liberty? 
I (cannot conſider it ſo generally; 1 Gikinbuiſh; 
UÜberty of the will, that of the actions and that of the 


mind. I doubt whether the firſt exiſts ; the ſecond ap- 


pears to me very uncommon, and the third belongs 
but to ſages. Metaphyſical liberty is a problem on 
Which 1 enddenvebr to exerciſe my ideas: political 
"liberty is a bleſſing the image and utility of which 1 
love to recal to mind: philoſophical liberty, the only 
liberty, perhaps, that it is my province to now, is a 
: treaſure which I wiſh'to acquire. - 

Political liberty, for each individual of a ters, con- 
ts in doing every thing that he judges proper for ns 


| 68 - own happineſs, in what does not injure others. It js the 


power of being happy, without doing harm to any 
one. Is there an advantage that can be compared to 
* oc in the Wore can a e its be de- 


on LIBERTY. | „ E 


licious fruit at the laws, it gives the human ſoul all 
the energy of which it is ſuſceprible. bs 
The reign of the general will is the only reign that 
maintains public” felicity : from the moment when 
power ſecures independence to ſome parts of the ſtate, 
corruption introduces itſelf, and ſoon becomes mani- 
feſt by the miſery of the oppreſſed. . 
Slavery and virtue are incompatible“. Slavery | 
breaks all the ties that conne& man with his fellow=. - # 
creature: it relaxes and deſtroys the two ſprings that 
contribute moſt to the development of our facul- _ 
ties, the eſteem of ourſelves, and glory, which is only the- 
_ reſult of public eſteem; it ſuffers nothing to ſubſiſt but 
ddious force and degrading fear. 
Tyranny equally debaſes him who exerciſes it and 
thoſe whom it enſlaves: with it all loſe the ſentiment 3 
of truth, the idea of juſtice and the taſte of good. 
It is to him who knows the extent and the limits of ß 
his rights, that we may look for a reſpe& for thoſe of  - 
others, a generous intrepidity in their defence, and the 3 
noble care of their preſervation. 
True courage belongs only to the free man. Of 
- what can thoſe be capable who are nothing g except by 
the will of the Oe ? And to what obligation would 


he 
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he believe himſelf reſtricted, who a fancy himſelf of 
a nature ſuperior to that of the people he commands ? 


The enjoyment and the inviolability of the firſt rights 


of ſocial man, perſonal ſafety and property, with the 
power of claiming them in caſe of an accidental injury, 


properly conſtitute the eſſence of liberty. This is the 


maſter- piece of legiſlation; but ſo many things pre- 
vent its being carried into execution, or counteract its 


being brought to perfection and concur in its ruin, that 
very ſeldom i is it ſeen to ſubſiſt, even n for a ſhort time, 
unimpaired. | 

All nations are not capable of enjoying liberty ; the 
ſame nation cannot. ſupport it equally at all times. 

The climate, the ſoil and the ſpecies of its produc- 
tions, the ſituation of the places, their extent, &c. 
pave the way to it or eſtrange it from its inhabitants, 


according to the ſpirit, the wants and the reſources 

| which it affords them. Liberty is for the moſt part the 
companion of poverty; the fertility of a country abound- 
ing in ſuperfluities, ſtifles it in a manner by its richneſs. 
And indeed it is pretty generally true, that the fineſt 

ö Countries are thoſe which have the worſt government. 


Bare competence, or comfort acquired by labour, 
2 man honeſt and the ſtate happy; in this, it is 
with the nation as with the individual, too many wants 


excite cupidity and engender corruption. 


The Engliſh are ſaid to be free, and I believe they 


are ſo more than their neighbours, more than moſt of 


the nations of Europe, Except the Swiſs ; but com- 
merce and the love of gain, riches and luxury, by weak- 


ening their morals, inſenſibly ſap their cn or 
render uſcleſs a great part of its effects. 


People are often miſtaken' reſpecting the 2 li 


fell 
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fell again certain Republics, ſuch, for inſtance, as Sy- 
racuſe, aſter the death or expulſion of the tyrants who. . 
had governed them by intrigue or by violence, and 


whom they had given themſelves through weakneſs, 
Liberty ſuits none but ſimple men, who have few 


wants. When we- conſider the infinite care, the con- 


tinvual vigilance which the maintenance of the laws 


demand in a free ſtate, the time required for the acts 


of ſovereignty which regard each of the citizens, we 
are ſenſible how few of them remain for other occupa- 
tions. If we reflect, beſides, that induſtry and the arts 
open the firſt dovr to inequality, inſulate thoſe who 
profeſs them by affording them extraordinary means 
of acquiring property, and offering them reſources in- 


dependent of the common good, we ſhall perceive ho, 
great was the wiſdom of the legiſlators who. baniſhed | 
them from their ſtates. » 2 

The Lacedemonians were nothing elſe hom kuſband- * 


men and ſoldiers; but they had Helots. It would be 
very aſtoniſhing if, in the ſame government, the ſlavery 
of one part of the ſpecies ſhould be abſolutely neceſ- 


fary to the perfect happineſs of the other. This idea 


makes me ſhudder, I dare not inveſtigate it. 15 
I haſten to arrive at what ſuits me much better: I 
| leave metaphyſical reveries and political ſpeculations 


to the more able, I prefer what more nearly concerns 


action, and I think that is my element. I underſtand 
by liberty of mind, not only that ſound view of an en- 
lightened judgment which is not diſturbed by preju- 


dices or by paſſions, but- alſo that firm and tranquil | 
temper of a ſtrong ſoul, ſuperior to events. I call it 
Philoſophic, becauſe it is the fruit of wiſdom and one 


ol its moſt unequivocal proofs; it is under theſe titles 


e regard it as a treaſure, I add that I am deter- 
e mined 


- 4. 
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mined to labour to acquire it; nothing 1 is more true 
nor more eaſy. With reaſon ſufficient to appreciate 
things at what they are-worth, we may ſuffer ourſelves 
to be affected too warmly by ſome of them, for want 
of having contracted the habit of conquering ourſelves 
by courageous and daily exerciſe. The fame vivacity 
of feeling which on many occaſions elevates us above 
ourſelves, often ſinks us again below our level, by the 
frequent revolutions of which it renders us the {port. 
The empire over ourſelves is the fineſt of empires, 
that of which the conqueſt coſts us moſt, and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which is the ſweeteſt, We think we have 
done much when we have familiarized ourſelves with 
auſterity, let us ſpeak more correctly with grief; it 
ſieems that it is it which, acting on our organs in the 
moſt immediate manner, muſt principally diſturb the 
liberty of the mind. Vet if it be true that the value 
which we attach to things makes almoſt their whole 
importance, and that the force of ideas and the power 
of imagination are capable of diverting us from the 
actual impreſſions which they make on our ſenſes, it 
muſt be acknowledged that phyſical evils are not the 
moſt dangerous for an elevated and delicate foul. Ie - 
is not preciſely i in undergoing ſuch and ſuch trials, that 
our courage is manifeſted,” but it is in ſupporting the 
loſs of what is deareſt to us, and this too is where it 
generally fails. Alas! we are fo conſtituted for pain, 
that all the efforts employed to bear us up againſt it, 
ſerve only to render it more acute in certain parts. 
The better we have known the variety of thoſe things 
which fix the deſires of the miſled vulgar, and the 
more we have diminiſhed the objects of our eſteem, 
the more too do we remain violently attached to thoſe 
fre We preſerve and which we think we ought to 
—_ 
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| diſtinguiſh. Reaſon, virtue, every thing draws theſe 
ties the cloſer: if cruel neceſſity chance to break them, 
what dreadful torments! The diforder of the body is 


nothing; the rigours of fate ſcarcely deſerve to be 


mentioned; but in the pains which proceed from the 
heart or which ſtrike at it, I can do no more than 
wrap up my head and waſte away in ſilence. O ſenſi- 
buity ! delight and torment of our days, how much 
do thy ſacrifices exerciſe aad fatigue our philoſophy?! 


It is with the greateſt juſtice that has been eſtabliſhed, 


as the firſt principle of happinels, that ſecret enjoy- 
ment of virtue, which conſiſts in the recollection of 
having done well, and in the reſolution of continuing 
to do #o; beyond that, every thing is full of illuſions 


and falſehoods, and the fwcereſt. acceſſories to this 


firſt pleaſure are croſſed by poignant and bitter af- 
flictions. Where is the man who has learned to con- 
tent himſelf with this ſatisfaction and diſpenſe with 


every other? His felicity is independent and un- 


changeable: that is the true ſage and my hero; he 
alone can preſerve perfect liberty of mind. 

We have ſo perverted the uſe of the bleſſings 7 

fond on us by nature, that we have reduced our- 


ſelves no longer to find, but in their voluntary pri- 


vation, the peace that ought to accompany them. 

We muſt love mankind ſufficiently to concern 
ourſelves about their welfare, and eſteem them ſo 
little as not to expect any return on their part. 

Judgment appears to me to conſiſt in diſcovering 
that we can accompliſh our own happineſs only in 


labouring at that of others; reaſon ſeems to me the 


firm reſolution of acting always agreeably to this 


principle; the higneſt degree of virtue, is to do good 


with enthuſiaſm, becauſe it is honourable and delight- 


— 


\ 
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ful. Sublime delirium, by which the exalted foul finds 


unheard-of ſtrength, and puts itſelf on a footing with 


the gods! Happy he who knows its tranſports and 
renders himſelf worthy of ever enjoying them ! Exact 


calculation and cold reaſoning never make us capable 


of doing fo; it belongs to feeling alone to inſpire us 
with them. Reflection ſometimes damps the ardour 
of our efforts, as repoſe cools courage; in point of 
- morals, as ſoon as we are certain of having adopted 
the beſt, we mult follow them blindfold. But it is to 
the faſcination, to the enchantment of virtue alone, 


that it is allowable to ſubject the liberty of the mind. 


I touch lightly on theſe ſubjects; how many things 
concerning each of them do I perceive confuſedly in 


my mind, and which a little application would draw 


forth! But I will not labour: I rapidly ſketch the 


moſt prominent ideas, and 1 wait for the others to 
become ee | 


January 4th, 1778, 
. Three | in the morning. 


1 nile” to ſee myſelf write ſo gravely, when I think 
of the life which I have led to-day, that is, yeſterday. 
J dined in a family way at Mademoiſelle de P—'s; 
We were exceſſively gay and merry, and I freely gave 
into the humour of the company. Jokes of every ſort, 
and the moſt playful games occupied us by turns. 
Madame Trude was of the party, and did not a little 
contribute to animate it; elegant dreſs, ſprightly con- 
verſation, ready laughter, good humoured countenance, 


bares had N thing that e a taſto for pleaſure, 
2 | and 
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and the art of inſpiring it; to-night ſhe will read 
Nicole, to morrow ſhe will hear the ſermon of her 
curate. 

Equally Sls, but a little leſs noify, with a 
more ſimple air, I made pauſes, by changing the caſt 
of her joy; ſinging too had its turn. In ſhort, the 
two couſigs kept up the ball, and one had as little the 
appearance of committing to paper a few metaphyſical 


ideas before ſhe went to bed, as the other of ſaying _ 


her prayers. I came home at eleven o'clock, and 1 
have been ſeribbling ever ſince midnight. I am going 
to bed for your ſake; for a little more of Jean Jacques 
would make me paſs the night very well ; but you 
would ſcold, and I will not make you anory. 
I ſhall fleep till half paſt nine o'clock; that is long 
enough, and I loſe nothing by it at this ſeaſon; every 
one is ſo lazy here, that if I riſe. earlier, I can find 
nothing to do. 

I ͤmuſt pay a viſit to ee A—. 1 will 
go in great ceremony with my father, that will be the 
means of my avoiding a converſation on certain 
things; then J ſhall no longer fear any thing, becauſe 
ſo great an interval is worth all the zoes in the 
world. | 

Good morning, my deareſt, adieu my friends, a 
happy new year, health peace and friendihip. 


' ON SOCRATES. 


July 26th, 1778, 


Thy : in the Morning. 


1. CANNOT, my dear friend, reſiſt the pleaſure of giving 
you an idea of the memoirs of Xenophon. . 

At all times and among all nations, the men ſu- 
perior to the great number of their fellow creatures 
from their talents or their virtues, became the victims 
of perſecution: in the boſom of the republics of 
Greece, - where merit ſhone moſt, where it could be 


&Y3 more uſeful and better felt, all thoſe whom hiſtory 


| — excited envy, hatred and ingratitude. 
The ſtandard of revolt had been raiſed againſt 
le Solon had been forced to feign madneſs; 
Miltiades died in priſon; Ariſtides was baniſhed; 
Themiſtocles ended his days under the protection of a 
foreign prince; Socrates drank hemlock ; the accu- 
fation preferred againſt: him contained two articles, 
namely; the one of ridiculing the gods of the country, 
and the other of corrupting the Athenian youth, 
Kenophon begins by expreſſing his aſtoniſhment 
chat the judges of Athens could have ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be blinded by ſimilar imputations; he ſtudies 
to demonſtrate the falſehood of them from the conduct 
and the doctrine of his maſter, of” which his memoirs 
are the expoſition. | 
Faithful to the religion of his country, be acknowledged 
the gods of Athens, by ſacrificingto them in his houſe and 
in the common temples of the city ; he even ſent, in 
doubtful caſes, to conſult the oracles, thinking that we 
' Ought to do in our beſt manner what we knew, and that 
n To | 8 i ; we 7 
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we ought to apply ourſelves to thoſe things which the 
Divinity permitted us to learn by art and ſtudy, but 
that it was prudent to conſult him reſpecting thoſe 
which were concealed from human foreſight. Was it 
poſſible to preſcribe juſter limits to the preſumptuous 
and unenlightened confidence of thoſe who claim from 
heaven what is to be the reſult of their efforts and la- 
bour ? This reminds me of an anſwer that I made, in 
his time, to De L. B „the day of a certain viſit 
which I have mentioned to you: after having enlarged 
on the difficulties of his ſituation, on thoſe which ſtill 
threatened him, and which, beſides, it was not impoſſible 
to avoid, he ſaid, with an nne c that he 
c truſted to Providence. * It is very well for you, 
.« Sir; for my part, I leave to Providence only what 
cc he has not allowed me to foreſee.” This ſpeech 
envenomed by malevolence, might perhaps have 
brought me into a dilemma in a country where was 
eſtabliſhed an inquiſition: the excellent precept of 
Socrates, maliciouſly repreſented by the voice of envy, 


became one of the cauſes of his condemnation, or ra- 


ther one of the pretexts on which it was ſupported. 
Socrates declared that he had a familiar ſpirit with 
whom he always converſed before he took any im- 
portant reſolution, or gave any opinion. (I confeſs 
that it vexes me a little to meet with theſe little tricks 
of demons in the life of great men: I find it is the 
- ſame with the demon of Socrates, as with the myſte- 
rious conſultations of Moſes in the tabernacle, the 


conferences of Numa with the nymph Egeria, and 


the pigeon of Mahomet), Very far from an impious 
word having ever eſcaped Socrates, he maintained that 
the gods took a part in the affairs of this world, pene- 


trated the moſt ork thoughts, and that they, by their 
OS ien 
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inſpirations, aſſiſted well-intentioned men. Deeply 
impreſſed with the importance of morality; the object 
of all his ſolicitude and of all his exhortations, was to 


recal to the ſtudy of virtue, to the ſearch of happineſs, 
the attention that was beſtowed on frivolous or uſclefs 
ſciences. He was not, like moſt of the philoſophers 


of his time, heard to diſcourſe on the origin of the 


world, the formation of the univerſe, and the ſecrets 


of nature; but he never converſed with any one, 


without labouring to inſpire him with a taſte for ho- 
nourable things, by giving juſt ideas of virtue, and of 
the advantages that might accrue from its practice. 
Sober, chaſte, patient, content with little, he at once 


13 


gave both the example and the precept. Alcibiades 
and Critias, who had been his diſciples, and whoſe ill 
conduct his accuſers made the moſt of againſt hirn, 
dad behaved themfelves with propriety, as long as 
ttbey lived near him; and his particular friends of 
every period, were always honoured by the 80 


eſteem merited by their virtues. 
In a converſation, reported at great length, with 


Ariſtodemus, Socrates maintained the divine Provi- 
_ - dence and the excellence of the human ſoul, not by 


profound or fubtle metaphyſical diſiertations, but by 


thoſe reaſons of analogy, which ſtrike the generality 


of people, taking great Care, in all things, to refer 


theſe ideas to uſeful practice. He was ſenſible that, 
ma country where legiſlation has not ſufficient force 
to maintain morals, the props which might ſupport 
5 them could not be too much multiplied. According 
to his doctrine, temperance was to be placed as the 


ſoundation of virtue; of which it alone promotes the 


ſtudy and exerciſe. 


RE one 235 with the phil Antiphon, who 
7 
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reproached him with his poor manner of living, he 
ſkilfully unfolded its advantages by various conſidera - 
tions, from which it reſults that he who, diminiſhing 
his wants, learns to diſpenſe with many things, bears 
the molt reſemblance to God, and is more the type of 
his felicity and perfection. m_ 
An enemy to the half-witted, to the mercenary Phi- 
loſophers who ſold their leſſons, he loſt no opportunity 
of cenſuring them warmly, and this doubtleſs was 
what procured him moſt enemies. Thus it was that 
the ſon of Mary, condemning the Phariſees by his 
life and leſſons, excited againſt him their hatred and 
perſecutions, _ | 
ee In like manner as others delight i in their poſſeſ⸗- 
ee ſions, I rejoice,” ſaid Socrates, © and I place my 
1 pleaſures 1 in my friends; I am anxious to commu- 
e nicate to them the good that is within my kno-w- 
«, ledge. If I know any one capable of advancing 
te them to virtue, him do I preſent and recommend 
« to them; examining in common the treaſures which 
ee the ancient ſages have left us in their writings, if 
we perceive any thing excellent, we eagerly avail 
« Ourſelves of it, and we think we 4 gained 
great advantage, if we become better and more in- 
ce timate friends.“ - 7 
Effeminacy and voluptuouſneſs are as little caleu- | 
lated to maintain the body in good condition, and 
render it vigorous, as they are to adorn the mind with 
any ſcience worthy of eſteem : labour, accompanied 
by perſeverance and patience, can alone lead to great 
actions, as is aſſerted and proved by good men. Thus 
Was it atteſted by Epicharmus ; 


* 


Les Dieux ds eſquels tous biens divendent, 
Au prix des travaux nous les vendent. 
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Prodi. cus writing the hiſtory of Hercules, aer 
that at that dangerous age, when” careleſs infancy is 
fſuceceded by uneaſy adoleſcence, Hercules, wavering 
between the ſolicitations of vice and the precepts of 
virtue, ſolitarily ſeated in a retired ſpot, was compar- 
ing their advantages when two women preſented them - 
Ares before bind ; the one, clad in white, adorned by 
her natural greces, modeſt in her looks, noble and im- 
preffive in her carriage; the other, affected in her 
manners, loaded with the ornaments. of art, endeavour- 
ing to preſerve the appearances of youth, contem- 
plating herſelf, lool ng if any one admired her, arid 
frequently turning round towards her ſhadow. The 
latter, quickening her pace, came firſt up to Hercules, 
and faid to him: © I ſee that you are at a loſs reſpect- 
< ing the road that you are to take; ſuffer yourſelf to 
ec be guided by my voice ; come in my fortunate ſteps 
* to enſoy repoſe and- pleaſure, while ſolicitude and 
« fatigue overwkelm thoſe who addict themſelves to 
labour and ſtudy ; you} ſhall intoxicate yourſelf on 
my boſom with the charms of voluptuouſneſs. If 
« my enemies have deſignated me by the odious name 
of vice, my ſubje&s acknowledge me under that of 
« felicity; it is to happineſs that I will conduct you, by 
de the ſhorteſt and moſt agreeable road.“ 0 

Virtue had approached ; a look full of dignity had 
filenced her enemy, and impoſing truth thus iſſued 


ftom her lips: 1 alſo come to you, Loving to whom 
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re. you are to belong: attrafted by a diſpoſition, the 
ec fruit of the inſtruction under which your infancy was 

te reared, I hope one day to be proud of your actions; 

« announce to you that every thing good and ho- 

c nourable, is the reward of reſearch and application. 

6 Whether you wiſh to obtain the protection of the 

«© Gods, the attachment of your friends, the goodwill 

ce of cities, or the honour of celebrity, you muſt de- 

te ſerve them by ſerving the firſt, obliging the ſecond; 

cc doing good to- the others, and rendering yourſelf | 
c commendable by your ſervices and talents. In vain 

c are you promiſed pleaſures, by being led to meer 

ce them: Nature cauſed them to be preceded by want; 

© whoever anticipates the latter, never attains the 
_ « former. See weaknels and diſeaſe attack the youths 
« ful years of the children of effeminacy ; and inutility, 

« ſhame, and oblivion, finiſh by ſpreading affliftion'on 
dee their gloomy old age. I am ihe friend of the Gods, 55 

« the companion of good men: he who follows me 

« will reap the juſt praiſe of his actions: ſupported by 

ec the Divinity, cheriſhed by his fellow-creatures, ho- 

« noured in his country, his memory, till riſing be- 
cc yond the fatal hour, ſhall make him live for ever.” - 

Such is nearly the diſcourſe of Prodicus. & $0,” | 

continued Socrates; * recolle&t, friend Ariſtippus, 

e the truths which it ſets forth, and amend your lite for 
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ö ce the time to come.“ ; 4 

| | Lemprodes, his eldeſt ſon, had become exaſperated 85 l 
f againſt his mother, who had warmly reproved him: k 
Socrates, with his uſual benignity, ſpoke to him, inn s. in 


terrogated him, and, by his queſtions, made him ſen- 
ſible of his wrongs, and acknowledge his fault, The 
ungrateful are unjuſt, as he evidently proved to him; «+ il 
ingratitude. is the more enormous, as the benefits re:. 8 
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ceived are the greater; now, there is no one in the 
world to whom we are more nearly allied than our 
fathers and mothers; ingratitude towards them, is 
therefore of the moſt deteſtable nature. It is a ſort 
of ingratitude to fail in the reſpect that is due to 
them, to take in ill part their repreſentations, and not 
do. juſtice to their intentions. This republic has wiſely 
eſtabliſned penalties againſt perſons of acknowledged 

ingratitude; they draw on themſelves the anger 4 che 
Gods and the ſcorn of nen. 

« How do you act towards thofe from hee you 
ee wiſh to obtain good will?“ (faid he to Cherecrates 
who was complaining of his brother) “ I begin by 
c ſhewing them good will Why not then towards 
« a brother, have recourſe to that charm of friendſhip 
« of which you know the power: ? It ſeems to me 
* that the Gods have made brothers to be of much 
& oreater reciprocal utility, than the members of the 
c human body are to each other; for the hands 
© could not at the ſame time do things very remote, 
« the eyes cannot perceive at once oppoſite objects; 
« but two brothers cloſely united, may render each 
e other the greateſt e even at conſiderable 
tc diſtances.“ 

The excellence of friendſhip | is coiled by all and 
| known to few: we ſee many perſons eager to acquire 
"various property, and to amaſs riches; very few be- 
ſtow their time in making friends. I daily hear people 
complain of having been deceived ; yet I have never 
ſeen good ſlaves on ſale, nor true friends forſaken, (I 
like this expreſſion, and 1 find in it a very compre- 
henſive meaning.) | hs | 
1:6 paſs over an infinite. number of PR” things, 


ee ud the qualities required in a war chief, politics 
3 | | | £ and 
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EE the government of ſtates. I remarked with fatis- TY 


faction a dialogue in the 3d book, in which Socrates 
endeavours to prove to Ariſtippus that his goodneſs 
exiſts but relatively; that the name of good is only a 
comparative expreſſion, and is appropriate to no object 
whatever, but inaſmuch as it is applied to another ob- 
ject, and can be to it of ſome utility. Great metaphy- 
ſical truths, the conſequences of which are very im- 

portant, and which occupied me very ſeriouſly, in my 
meditations, two years ago, as you will be able to ſee 
in my collections. | 
Being one day aſked whether valour was a natural or 
an acquired virtue: *. I am of opinion,” replied So- 
crates, © that as we ſee bodies more robuſt than others, 
< there are alſo ſouls more or leſs vigorous in compa- 
e rifon to each other; for I perceive that thoſe who are 
ce bred under the ſame laws, are however very different 
* in point of courage. But there is no diſpoſition that 
ce cannot become better by culture; not only do men 
© naturally differ between themſelves, but they are ſuſ- 
e ceptible of a much greater difference from educa- 
ce tion; which proves that the moſt happy diſpoſitions, 
<« as well as the leſs favoured, have need of inſtruction 
< and ſtudy in order to excel in any thing whatever. 

Beſides, he placed no diſtinction between knowledge 
1 wiſdom. “ No one,” ſaid he, * heſitates to chooſe 
< that which he judges the beſt and the moſt advanta- 
ce geous; we never act otherwiſe but through i igno· 
er rance, and our faults are nothing more than errors.“ 

He gave the name of idle, not merely to thoſe who 
do nothing, but to thoſe who: cmpy' 1 themſelves in 
uſeleſs things. 

Some one complaining = an Incivility which he ws 
receiyed, and at which he was extremely angry: ©. It 
= 1 A «yy 
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te is 4 *idiculous thing,” ſaid Socrates to Ric ce to fake 
© more offence at meeting with a deformed mind, than 
ce we do at meeting with a ; deformed body.” Montagne 
and Paſcal have made the ſame reflection: the latter 
adds, © that a lame perſon does not make us angry, 
becauſe he admits that we walk ſtraight ; but that one 
of a lame mind Irritates us, becauſe he ſays that 1 it is 
we who limp.” 
It is ſhameful for a ſtout man,” ſaid Socrates 
again, © not to know, on a * how to work as 
ce much as his ſervant.“ 
As I proceed, I feel ſtill more ſenfibly the Geely 
of abridging ſubjects which are eſſentially connected, 
and to which explanation alone can give clearneſs. Sa- 
tisfied with having agreeably paſſed a few. moments in 
entertaining you with them, I ſhould particularly con- 
gratulate myſelf on having done fo, if my ſpecimens 
- Can excite in you a wiſh to examine the excellent work 
whence I have taken them. It abounds throughout 
with ſenſe and reaſon, and there may be frequently 
| diſtinguiſhed thoſe great general ideas, collected by our 
modern doctors, who make a difplay of them as the 
productions of their own growth. 4 
In a dialogue with Hippias, in the Ath book, "Tag 
crates defined juſtice, the exact obſervance of the _ 
laws, thus eſtabliſhing the general will as the n 
and the rule of what is juſt. 
- The 5th book is a detailed treatiſe on ai g 
every thing that can ſerve for the regulation of a family. 
for the management of domeſtic affairs, and for the 
felicity of private life, is there collected with exquiſite 
ſagacity. Ws X 
1 there read the trueſt panegyric on agriculture, 
bounded, among other proofs, on an advantage which 
has 
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has always ſtruck me; this is, that differing from tbe 
other arts, which keep men apart and inſulated, agri- 


culture brings them together and unites them, by the 


community of labour, the neceſſity of aſſiſting each 


other; and thus foſters that benevolence which pro- 
motes ſimplicity of manners, and all its attendant 
| bleſſings. | 28 
1 own that, for myſelf, as a woman and an obſcure. 


female citizen, devoted to the occupations of my ſex, - 


formed only for the peaceable and domeſtic virtues, . 


this 5th book of the Memoirs of Xenophon is the 


molt intereſting of his works, and that which I ſhould 


like to take for my manual. It is followed by a par- 


ticular apology in favour of Socrates, in which are de- 
ſcribed his defence, his condemnation and his death. 
Firm and tranquil before his judges, he replied to his 
accuſers with the confidence and moderation of inno- 
cence, without chooſing to ſolicit the former, or con- 
ſent to pay the fine. N | 


At Athens, as Madame Dacier ſomewhere e | 


* an accuſed perſon was found guilty, and the ac- 
cuſer demanded that he ſhould be condemned to die, 


the law permitted the accuſed to ſentence himſelf to 


one of theſe three penalties : perpetual impriſonment, 
fine, or baniſhment ; and the law had eſtabliſhed this 
in fayour of the judges, in order that they might have 


no ſcruple in condemning a man, who by condemning 


| himſelf, declared himſelf guilty. from his own confel- 


ſion. Socrates took care not to fall into this ſnare; 
and indeed Xenophon ſays that he did not condemn 
himſelf, and that he did not allow his friends to do ſo, 


laying, that this would be to acknowledge the crime. 

Appollodorus, a man of great implicicy, very much 
Wtached to Socrates, began to exclaim „ as he re- 
"Ie turned 
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_ ON SOCRATES, _ 
turned to the priſon: & Socrates, what grieves me 
moſt is to ſee you die innocent.” Socrates putting his 3 
hand gently on his friend's head, ſaid to him laughing: 
e My friend, would you prefer to ſee me die guilty ?” 

The departure of the ſhip which was annually ſent 
to carry preſents to Delos, and during the voyage of 

which it was unlawful to put to death any malefactor, 
Was the cauſe that Socrates remained thirty days in 
priſon after his condemnation. He paſſed them peace- 
ably in converſing, as uſual, with his friends, whom 
he conſoled for ag .. 

Montagne ſays, on this ſubzect, with a great deal of 

zuſtneſs; © There is nothing, in my opinion, more 
noble in the life of Socrates, than his having had thirty 

« whole days to conſider on the ſentence of his death, 
and his having weighed ic all that time * a Perfect 

cc hope, unaltered and unmoved. _ 

Plato has preſerved us the diſcourſes which he held 
during this interval, and which always contain the ſame 
: Preſence of mind, the fame ſtrength of judgment. 

_  Kenophon concludes his -apology. by the following 
words: I am of opinion that his death was agreea- 
© ble to the gods :. and indeed he then diſp pla yed 
e the full vigour of his mind; for having e oc 
. that death would preſerve him from the moſt me- 
te lancholy part of his life, he went to meet it with a 
& firm ſtep, beheld its approaches with gladneſs, and 
? 00 died happy. When I refle& on the wiſdom and 
& magnanimity of this perſonage, I cannot forget him, 
& nor remember him without ſpeaking in his praiſe. 
If any one has aſſociated with a man more uſeful to 
& others than Socrates, I conſider him among the 
9 e . 
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The people of Athens were divided into ten tribes, 


from each of which were taken alternately fifty men, 


who governed for thirty-five days: theſe were called 
the Prytanes, that is to ſay, the Senaters. 

I cannot better conclude this rhapſody of good 
things ſtrung together in my way, then by a maxim 
of Solon. which I often recolle&; “ We muſt endea- 
« your to acquire knowledge at every period of life, 
and not fooliſhly perſuade ourſelves that old age 
comes to us accompanied by: prudence, ' 
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JOURNEY TO souls“. 


June q, 1778. 

A $weer ſleep has juſt cloſed my eyes for a few mo- 
ments; my ſenſes, agitated by exerciſe, are refreſhed 
by this gentle repoſe; the ſun, in the decline of his 
courſe, remains enveloped in ſome light clouds ; the air 
is freſh and pleaſant ; on waking, I feel a tender emo- 
tion and breathe happineſs. Friendſhip ! This is thy 
work! Thy affecting charm has diffuſed itſelf over 
every hour of the days, the firſt of which were con- 
ſecrated to thee; thy power has cauſed the obſtacles of 
diſtance to be ſurmounted; thou haſt brought back to 
me that cheriſhed half into whom ] take a pleaſure to 
tranſport my whole exiſtence; her preſence has banim- 
ed the painful ſenſations which my heart often experi- 
ences; ſentiment has made conſoling tears of joy ſucceed 
the bitter tears of ſadneſs. How battering and impreſſive | 
it is to find ourſelves again near a being to whom vir- 
tue alone renders us ſimilar and valuable. Every look 


* Although this little journey, or, if the reader pleaſe, this 
excurſioa, preſents not a degree of intereſt comparable to the 
two following narratives of Travels in England and Switzerland; 
it yet appeared to me that it ought to find its place here, on ac. | 


count of the lively and ** details which it contains. {Note | 
7 the uur. | | 


that 
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that we direct to each other is an exhortation to good, 
and a reward for having done it. All the troubles 
which eſcape us, dictated by confidence, without art 
and without effort, pourtray a truth, the expreſſion of 
which confoles him who utters it, intereſts him who 
hears it, and encourages both, ro multiply alternately 
this reciprocal pleaſure. 

Regenerated, in a manner, by theſe delightful emo- 
tions, become tranquil and ſolitary, I feel a freedom of 
mind which I had not for a long time enjoyed. | 

I had not ſeen the country, where I paſſed the firſt 
two years of my life, fince the loſs of an adored mo- 
ther of whom I was become the faithful companion. 
In more happy times we had rambled together about 
theſe rural and affecting ſpots, which her preſence ren- 


dered ſtill more affecting; deprived of my guide and 


my ſupport, I remained with the father whom Nature 
had preſerved for me, without having it in my power 
to quit an aſylum to which I was attached by the ſole 
comfort that I had left. Three years are elapſed; they 
are the periods of revolutions the remembrance of 
which cannot be effaced; at length the reiterated in- 
treaties of reſpectable relations, rendered neceſſary an. 
| abſence which to me appeared new. I therefore quitted 
my reſidence in town, in that brilliant ſeaſon, when 
the renovated earth preſents pictures ſo flattering to 
thoſe who can feel their value. I ſtood in need of 
thoſe gentle ſhocks which take off our attention from 
ourſelves; change of place was beneficial to me; and 
I could have witch that the journey had been longer. 
I was agreeably occupied with theſe little obſervations, 
which we muſt never neglect when we are determined 
to turn every ching to advantage: nothing is indifferent 
of what Is. true: it is from a crowd of ſenſations, that 
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ariſes the multiplicity of ideas, and it is from the com- 
bination, from the compariſon of the latter, that re- 
| ſult opinions and knowledge. We ſo-gratuitoully load 


the memory with a conſiderable number of things 


uncertain or falſe, that I am always aſtoniſhed why we do 
not take more intereſt in diſtinguiſhingthoſe whoſe exiſt. 
ence we can aſcertain. 1 1 ehen to inſtruct, 1 
would not farigue them with the names of towns, 
kingdoms, rivers, and other geographical details, before 
the development of the taſte and the firſt notions of 
hiſtory inſpired them with the want and the wiſh of 


theſe inſttuctions; but in frequently walking them out 


in the country, I would habituate them, by way of 
amuſement, to. diſtinguiſh and recognize every object 
that offered itſelf to elt eyes; the difference of the 
grounds, that of the trees, the ſpecies of theſe, the 
nature of thoſe; and, ſhortly after, the property and 
the uſe of both; I would endeavour to intereſt them in 
the diſ}oſition of the ſpots, and in the talent of repre- 
ſenting it; I conceive that with a ſtick on the ſand, or 


with charcoal on the floor, they would divert them 


ſelves before me in tracing maps of geography before 
they had ever ſeen any. Theſe, no doubt, would be 
very imperfect: but they would grow ambitious of rec- 
tifying them, and at leaſt I ſhould hope to gather this 
fruit of my care, that theſe children, grown up, and 
capable of travelling, would not fooliſhly fly from one 
place to another without having noticed every thing 
that was deſerving of remark. 

After an early walk in a friend's garden, I ſet off, on 
one of the fineſt days in May, at ſeven o'clock, to go 


to a country houſe, belonging to my relations at Sou- 
cis. At ſome diſtance from the hamlet of Linas, 1 
took a croſs- road, in order to repair to the place f 
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my deſtination ; my friends having come to meet me, f 
alighted, and travelled two leagues on foot. I arrived 
in time to dinner, at an old ruinous caſtie, the environs 
of which are extremely agreeable. The ſide towards 
the park preſents fewer views than walks; a very 
buſhy copſe, pierced with long, narrow and covered 
alleys, quincunxes of old elms ad aſhes, every where 
a downy moſs, a flowery turf, and a lively verdure, 
the uſeful Smples mingled with the brilliant flowers 
of ſpring, ſheets of water ſurrounded by woods of 
lofty growth, ſome cattle grazing in the ſpacious 
avenues, and the continual ſong of a multitude of 
birds, made this retreat in my mind a charming habi- 
tation. | 

The ſquire, a rich financier (Audry, farmer-ge neral) 
who loves to make a diſplay of his opulence, has 
eſtabliſhed on his eſtate workmen of every ſort; 1 do 
not believe that this man has very extenſive views; 
but vanity ſometimes produces as much good as the 
deſite of being uſeful: beſides he may be ſuppoſed to 
have generous inclinations. He inhabits a country- 
ſeat in the vicinity of that which is the reſidence of my 
good relations; the building is by no means con- 
fiderable, but the apartments have much neatneſs, taſte 
and elegance; the gardens are kept in the higheſt 
order, and are laid out with judgment. He has 
awakened induſtry in this little country; here are to 
be found maſons, carpenters, lockſmiths, turners, 
ſtocking-weavers, and tile-makers, &c. ; but the com- 
munications are diſtant, the paſſes far from eaſy; 
theſe eſtabliſhments depend on the exiſtence of the 
maſter, and will end with him. Beſides, the good that 
is done is counterbalanced by the loſſes; thele artiſans, 
leg from toups, have N the manners of 
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them; the prudence of the girls is equivocal; their : 


faults no longer occaſion ſuch great ſcandal] ; virtue 


does not enjoy the ſame reſpect as formerly; it ſeems 


to me alſo, that, all things conſidered, rich people do 


more harm by their mode of life, than good by their 


money; the ſquires who viſit their eſtates to diſplay 
magnificence and pomp, drag after them a crowd of 
corrupted ſervants, whoſe converſation and example 
miſlead the homely ruſtic; he ſoon makes com- 
pariſons which hurt his vanity or inflame his avarice ; 
he inſenſibly conceives a diſguſt at his ſituation and the 
prejudices which diſparage it ; this would not happen 
indeed, if the taxes were more moderate, and did not rob 
him, with the comfort which he was entitled to expect 
from 1 it, frequently of ſome abſolute neceſſaries; but the 
mere moderation of the taxes diminiſhing greatly the 
pumber of the great private fortunes, would bring 
back the country {quires to a mediocrity which would 
render their exiſtence leſs burdenſome to the Tn and 
leſs to be dreaded by the farmer. 

The air of Soucis 1s not very ſharp, bur it is pure 
and wholeſome; The attentions of friendſhip, exer- 


ciſe and pleaſure made me enjoy perfect health and 


ſatisfaction. The natural and lively fondneſs that I 
have always had for the country increaſes more and 
more; it is there that J fully exiſt, that my faculties 
and my feelings are developed and exalted, at the 
ſame time that my ideas become clear and my reafon 


is ſtrengthened. Rural labours and productions 7 
pleaſe, occupy, and intereſt me; I could live in the 
midſt of them without regretting the loſs of any other 


object; with me they ſupply the place of ſtudy, and 
make me better feel its charms when I am inclined to 


enjoy them. a. 22 country we can lead an actiye 
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life, without ever fearing tirefomeneſs, becauſe the 
nature and variety of our occupations diſſipate, en- 
liven, and keep vp the attention without fatigue, em- 


ploy the mind and fill the days, without leaving regret 
or void. In the country too, meditation is ſweet, ap- 
plication eaſy, and ſtudy free from interruption. I 
never conceived any thing more deſirable than a life 
divided between domeſtic cares and thoſe of agri- 


culture, ſpent in a healthy and plentiful farm, with a 
ſmall family, where the example of the maſter and 


miſtreſs, and common labour, maintain concord, 
attachment, morals and eaſe. 


Arts inſulate men ; they place the intereſt and ad 


vantage of every one in the misfortune and incapacity 


of his competitors ; the labours of the fields bring 
them together ; theſe are done in common, they re- 
quire reciprocal aid, and alike multiply mutual wants ; 
thence, more ſimplicity, frankneſs, equality, union, 
confidence and happineſs. How pleaſant it is to 


come and reſt ourlelves under the ſhade of theſe 


bowers, with Plutarch or Virgil, after having beſtowed 


our attention and care on the felicity of thoſe who 


ſurround us, and to return to receive their careſſes, 


and witneſs their gaiety, when the cloſe of the * 
brings them back fatigued and happy 1 


A female relation (my couſin Trude) whom I "2 


having come to join mie in the country, recollected 


that ſhe had a debtor in a town which was only ſix 


leagues diſtant, and reſolved to make an excurſion 

- thither. Charmed at being able to give up a day to 
her, when ſhe ſacrificed ſeveral in order to accompany 
me; pleaſed, beiides, at the idea of ſeeing a place that 


was unknown to me, I propoſed to go in her ſuite. 
Having __ about the perſons to ' whoſe houſe we 
5 were 
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were going, and finding that we were to return the 
fame day, I reflected that every thing would end in 
travelling twelve leagues, to dine and get moped, for 
three hours, among people that I. had never ſeen. 
I took it into my head that, dreſſed as a country girl, 
and paſſing for a ſervant, I ſhould alike keep my 
couſin company, and that I ſhould have, beſides, the 
liberty of walking about alone, while ſhe was tranſ- 
acting her buſineſs. It is true that I ſhould be obliged 
to remain in the kitchen, and to eat with a Saint 
John and ſome nymph of the ſcullery; but of what 
conſequence was that to me for a few minutes ? 1 got 
my plan approved of as a joke; the retinue was pre- 
pared: my miſtreſs mounted a horſe, while I placed 
myſelf on an aſs, in my borrowed clothes, and we ſet 
off in high ſpirits at four o'clock in the morning, in 
delightful weather. The ftill and ſerene ſky as yet 
ſhewed, towards the eaſt, only an orange-colour ſhade; 
the wakeful lark ſoared ſtraining her tuneful throat; 
the humid plants exhaled an enchanting perfume, 
preſently the horizon ſeemed to be in flames; the 
ſhining luminary burſt forth like a blazing fire, his 
brilliant face roſe, and his growing rays coloured 
the pearly drops of dew ſpread. on the opening calyx 
of the flowers. Moved, melted, bm cs in my. 
enthuſiaſm, 1 vented this exclamation ; - ER 


Que j je en ofi gpl Nature! 
Toujours Belle, Jans impoſture, | 
Tu plais en tous tems, en tous lieux: 
1 Non, il n'eſt que toi immortelle; 
Tonjours vraie et toujours nouvelle 
5 if 4 charmes le cœur er les JOS, 
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Simple N ature, thee 1 pee 
Thou art fair, without deceit :_ . - 

MNought immortal do I ſee, 
+ | Lovely Nature, nought but thee; . 
\- Thou new joys canſt ſtill impart, 

Fas Charming both our oye and heart. 
| More lively and. more gau my companion mingled 
| her voice with the ſong of the nighiingales and the 

linnets : at ten o'clock. we arrived at Eſtampes. This 
town is not peopled in proportion to its extent; it is 
a league long, excluſive of the ſuburbs, and yet contains 
at moſt eight thouſand ſouls. No ſquares, no build- 
ings of any kind, that are deſerving of notice. The 
market - place of St. Giles is pretty large, and chat is 
all. Notre-Dame, a dean and chapter with a pariſh 
church, an old gothic edifice, which on the whole is 
tolerably ugly, is not worth the trouble of deſcription, 
The canons were in the choir; I played the part of an 
awkward wench of a peaſant; entered here as if in 
amaze, ſeeking, nevertheleſs, to decypher ſome ancient 
inſcriptions which raught me nothing. Having entered 
y the great door, 1 went out by one of the fide 
doors, making before the altar a very ſlight curtſey: : 
the canons eyed me a great deal without ſaying any- 
thing to me, a degree of toleration at which I was 
ſurpriſed. In the town are ſeen ſeveral houſes bearing 
inſcriptions, which announce that Lewis XV. ſtopped 
here, in paſſing through this place to go to Fontenoy : 

here is alſo ſeen a croſs, on the ſteps of which the 
FE op inſiſt that Ravaillac — his knife. 
1575 74 SEES * * 
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| There are five tanoeries at Eſtampes; I went inte one 
of them, in order to chat with the maſter, who took 
me for a farmer's wife: I made a pretext of wanting 
ſome peat, which 1 well knew was to be had only if 
the next houſe, whither I afterwards went, and where 


1 am expected next week, to carry away ſome hundreds 


in my cart, with which J am to come for them. TI 


made ſome trifling purchaſes at a haberdaſher's, whom 


J queſtioned concerning the town: this man thinks 


I am in buſineſs, and pretends to have ſeen me at | 


Limours, where I never was in the courſe of my 
lite. 

It was paſt twelve 0 clock; I was in a violent 
perſpiration; I had run all over the town, with one 
arm a- kimbo, the other ſwinging by my fide : having 
nothing mote to ſee, I. went back to join my pre- 
tended miſtreſs, whom I had left at her debtor's, — 
who without having ſtirred as much as myſelf; was 
not as well pleaſed. 

It was dinner time: my roufin's hoſt inſiſted on 
our ſtaying: I went into the kitchen, where 1 
found a Dame Julie, who in five minutes told me what 


ſhe was, what ſhe had done, how long ſhe had lived 


in this family, how good her maſter was, how tender- 
hearted her miſtreſs, though ſhe was a goſlip, &c. &c, 


I was fatigued, I fell half aſleep on a chair; I did not 
| fay a word, and [I thought within myſelf that it was as 
much worth while to attend to this converſation 
as that of the miſtreſs, who would have ſtunned 
me with her faſhiotis, or with Mr. Mayor or Madame N 


ſuch a one. 
I admired this girl! in bet Story 3 ; ſhe did her elne 
work, gave her orders to her * maid, ſpoke to 
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the man · ſervant, and alſo entertained me with her talk. 
At length the parlour. dinner was over; I ate mine 
with a good appetite, inquiring into the price of pro- 
viſions and other things of this ſort within the capacity 
of my entertainers, who, perceiving that J neither 
ſpoke to them of myſelf, nor of my maſter and miſ- 
treſs, aſſumed a ceremonious tone and an embarraſſed 
air; this did not laft long tor we ſet off immediately. 
My couſin, very anxious to know how I had ſpent the 
time which ſhe had been obliged to give courageouſly 
to etiquette, and which I ſhould have loſt as ſhe did, 
had I not choſen ſome character, wiſhed to ſet out 
on her way back to have an opportunity of queſtion- 
ing me; I wiſhed it as much as ſhe, in order to laugh 
at my eaſe at my little adventures, and communicate 
to her my obſervations. ' Our return was as pleaſant 
as-our departure. I had reaſon to congratulate my- 
ſelf on the expedient, and I reſolved that if I had ſome 
day the time and the means to travel, I would do to 
dreſſed either as a country girl or as a man. 
This little party will be conſidered, by many ak, 
as a flight of imagination, and I confeſs that it would 
not become many young girls to make ſimilar ex- 
curſions; but I do not think that any one can blame 
thoſe who ſhould make them through motives ſuch as 
mine, nor that any thing could, in ſuch a caſe, be ap- 
prehended, from their being carried into execution. 
1 ſtaid but fix days longer at Fontenoy; I came with 
my couſin, and took the coach for Paris at Arpajou, 
Me had no other company, in the carriage, than 
women; and from them nothing is to be learned, ex- 
a cept their own affairs, which are commonly very tire- 
"ſomes: fall we my think ourſelves fortunate would 
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they hold their tongue. I pretended to ſleep in order 
to obtain ſilence, without being able to ſucceed. 

The air of Paris ſuffocates me; yeſterday I ex- 
perienced the uneaſy ſenſations that I had left behind 
me -on ſetting! off: friendſhip reſtores to me the full 
enjoyment of health; friendſhip is my ſaviour, my 
deity, my conſolation, my ſupport, my delight, my 
joy, my all, ſince it is one with virtue e herlelt. 
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given me occaſion to remark, I ſeem to ta 


with me, and to ſee nothing in- which you do 1 nor 
. Mare. 
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Tuly Mt, 1784 
ro uv DAUGHTER, | 

To an, better than to you, my dear child, could 
J addreſs my obſervations? Is it not for you that 1 
collect them? I acquire only to enrich you; ideas, 
knowledge, every thing uſeful or intereſting that can 
be imagined, my heart brings to you, and makes me 
feek in it your intereſt and the means of adding to 
your improvement and happineſs. -I have muſtered 


"reſolution to leave you, I did it with effort; but far 
from you, my thoughts are ſtill bent on you. Near 


your faithful nurſe, whoſe care makes my ſecurity, in 


the midſt of the ſports of your age, taken up with the 

IF fugitive fenſations which make you exiſt only for 
pPfreſent enjoyments, you ſcarcely think of your mother! 
Ahl when ſentiment ſhall one day animate thoſe ſweet 
4,3 carefſes which your childiſh joy laviſhes on me, think 


not that I will loſe, a ſingle inſtant, that recompenſe of 
my tender ſolicitude! It is with you that we ſhall 
then be able to enjoy the pleaſures of travelling; 
previous to that time I will relate to you my ex- 
curfions, or rather you ſhall read what wy have 


e-you 
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I best you this morning in that town which will ever 
| be dear to me, ſince I there brought you into the world: 
you will leave it, too young as yet to preſerve the re- 
membrance of it; we will teach you to know it, and 
though much may be ſaid in its praife, never will the 
country and the family of your father, to which you are 
| going to be taken, give you reaſon to regret Amiens. 
lembarked in a barge, or paſſage-boat, which de- 
fcends from Amiens to Abbeville by the river Somme. 
This conveyance, though far from expenſive, is very 
flow, and ſometimes tireſome, when the company that is 
on board is ill aſſorted; but it is neceffary to know the 
different' manners of travelling, and, particularly, to 
learn to accommodate ourſelves to all, if poſſible. 
I ſhall not deſcribe the countries of France which 1 
traverſed. Having arrived at Boulogne, we went on 
board a veſſel that was lying in the road three quarters 
of a mile from the ſhore; this was a very neat packet 
boat, with two cabins and fix beds, commanded by 


Captain Corna, a worthy man, who took eighty- fix 


prizes in the courſe of the laſt war, in which he had two 


fingers ſhot off. The weather was ſarb as the Gs 
| grant in their ſerenity ; the beauty of the fky, the | 


ſmoothneſs of the water, the vaſt extent of both, pre- 
fented a ſpectacle at once agreeable and ſtriking. Led 


to meditation, we feel ourſelves drawn into an Aale | 


reverie ; the undulations of the waves attach our looks, 


keep, in a manner, our reflections ſuſpended, and im- 


prefs on our mind a certain melancholy from which 
we would not wiſh to be diſturbed. Never have I 


been ſo far ſeparated from you; it ſeemed that the ſea 


eſtabliſhed betwen us a more abſolute diviſion; this 


idea moiſtened my eyes: I quitted the deck, where 1 
Bac remained a long time, and went to lie down; heat 
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and fatigue overwhelmed me, and ſet me to gen I 
felt no ſymptom. of ſea- ſickneſs ; nor did any one of 

- our party. At length, after the ſmootheſt paſſage, we 
arrived at Dover, at two o'clock. in the morning err 
ing been ten hours on the water. 

The town of Dover is not very large, neither is its 
harbour, which however is better and more agreeable 
than that of Boulogne, not only f from its eaſy entrance, 
but alſo from the baſon which i it forms, and in which 

veſſels may lie in fafet /. 

The ſoil of the environs perfectly 2 chat of 
the Bowlonneis ; ; light, poor lands over a bed of ſand or 

_ chalk ; the country hilly, entirely broken into ſinuoſi- 

ties which diverſify the face of it ina ſingular manner: 

here and there, it is abſolutely the ſame thing. But a 
traveller has ſoon. occaſion to obſerve the beſt under- 

- ſtood and moſt improved culture. Sheep of the ſmall. 
ſpecies were ſtraying on theſe hillocks ; they are al- 

ready very different from ours; the legs ſhort, the 

body compact, a great deal of wool even under the 

ly, the head crowned with a ruff from which it 

ſeems to iſſue as from a cowl, ſmall ears thrown. back 

into this tuft of woo), this is what characteriſes them 

and makes them diſtinguiſhable at firſt ſight ; their 

' wool covered with duſt had loſt its brilliant whiteneſs ; ; 

but no adherent dirt impairs it, and the white that is 

D peculiar to it is reſtored by en waſhing. The 

Proſpect of the country becomes conſtantly more 
agreeable ; all the lands are divided by quickſet 

hedges; ſmall patches of wood are reſerved here and 

+  'there- in order to form roads and encloſures; thence 
TER reſult compartments \ which give to the whole the enchant. 
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The houſes of the villages, built either of brick or 
wood, announce neatneſs and comfort; the ſmalleſt 


garden appears cultivated with aſſiduity by its peace- 
able poſſeſſor; here the agreeable is always blended 


with the uſeful, and ſeems to form but one with it; 
there is not a plant that is unaccompanied by a flower; 
every cabbage has its roſe- tree, and all is laid of 


this taſte. The roads, kept in good order, are not as 


wide as ſeveral of our highways, ;: but they are lined 
with - hedges neatly clipped and trimmed ; and in 


the places leſs caſy to paſs, paths have been made, and 


ſometimes” raiſed like pavement, for the convenience 
of people on foot, It is evident that man, what- 
ever he may be, 1s here reckoned ſomething, and that 


a handful of rich does not copſtitute the nation. The 
gardens of the country-ſeats which overlook the high 
roads, are terminated in llopes planted with ſhrubs and 
flowers in the greateſt variety, which might be ſaid to 
be there only for the ſatisfaction of the traveller. 


Theſe quickſet hedges, or ſmall wooden fences, neatly 
made, are the ſole protection of the fields; but a man 
who ſhould break through theſe; three feet hedges, 


would be as ſeverely puniſhed. as he who, with us, 
ſhould ſcale a wall twelve feet high; and in a country 


where the laws keep people in awe, much more than 
puniſhments check them, property is reſpected. He 
who poſſeſſes, quietly enjoys eſtates the ſight of which 
is forbidden to no one; it is neceſſary only to open our 
eyes on theſe beautiful fields, to judge of the nature 
and influence of the government, and to ſay, in ſpite ok 


our agreeable fellows: bappy England. N 
Canterbury is the firſt town that is met with on the | 


1 from Dover to London; it is ſituated in a plain 


n 1s alſo not the. hell 8 land, but whch is 
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covered with the fineſt crops, owing to the great attention 
of culture. This town muſt probably contain eight or 
ten thouſand ſouls, and not have much other trade than 
that of conſumption; the entrance of every houſe is 
commonly decorated by two pillars crowned by a pe- 
dim - this is the general taſte; here are not to be 
SN our large gateways ; all the entrances are ſmall, 
but ornamented and kept particularly clean, All tradeſ- 
men's ſhops partake of this taſte; even the ſhambles are 
| a. wh in a ſtyle of neatneſs bordering upon elegance. 
The cathedral is the only remarkable monument 
in Canterbury; the nave and its aiſles are in the good, 
bold; and light gothic order; no image, no ſtatue, 
change the fmple and fublime idea of the Firſt Cauſe; | 
tro books on the altar ace all its ornaments. © We were 
\ here ſhewn the place where Thomas 2 Becket fuffered 
martyrdom, or paid the price of his intolerable ob- 
ſtinacy and havghtineſs ; his monument is to the left of 
the choir; that of che famous Black Prince is to the 
right; he is there repreſented lying down, and clad in 
armour; above his monument are {till ſuſpended, in 
kind, his cuiraſs, his ſhield, his gauntlets, his helmet 
and his ſword. The chapels contain a great number 
of tombs, intereſting to the private hiſtory of pd na- 
8 non, but very indifferent im point of execution. 
On leaving Canterbury, the country opens ail 
more, the ſoil becomes excellent, the proſpects extend 
and preſent one of the moſt magnificent pictures that 
I bave ever ſeen. The eye embraces a diameter of 
perhaps eight leagues by an immenſe circumference in 
the form of an amphitheatre, finely cultivated ; large 
_ hamlets and country-ſcats appear in the midſt of this 


- ſuperb garden, terminated by the Thames which is 


fren flowing in the _— and which is alſo; com- 
85 N manded 
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manded by lofty hills obſeured in the vapours of the 


horizon. | 
We alighted from the carriage to enjoy this delight- 
ful ſpectacle, to which I can only compare that of the 
courſe of the Soane and the ſurrounding plaine, viewed 
from the top of the mountain of Thee, in the Lyounois. 
In traverſing this beautiful country we reached the three 
united towns of Chatham, Rocheſter and Stroud; which 
deſcribe a femi-circle on the Medway, a river that em- 
ties itſelf into the Thames, after having formed at 
Chatham-a very remarkable. king's port, where we ſaw 
about eighty veſſels, frigates and ſhips of the line, ready 
for ſervice, or requiring only a little exertion to be in a 
condition for ſea; We rowed about in a fmall boat in 
the middle of theſe ſhips, but at a little diftance, for it 
is not allowable to go near them, without expreſs per- 
miſſion. We were deſirous of going on board a 74 
gun ſhip, and we wiſhed our boatman to take us to her 
in order to. aſk at leaſt if the officers would admit us: 
he warmly proteſted againſt this, becauſe the prohi- 
bition to approach the men of war ec him, 
he ſaid, to be fired upon. ; 
Extenſive barracks, 2 a great number of buildings 
neceſſary for the works of the navy ſkirt the right bank 
of the Medway, and with the contraſt of the fields of 
the other bank, of the maſts of the ſhips: at anchor, 
and all the furniture diſtributed along the ſhore, form 
à picture of the grand kind, extremely lively and in- 
tereſting. We landed on the left bank, aſcending the 
courſe: of the river by charming walks, behind ſome 
powder magazines, in the vicinity of which we- ſaw 
ſentinels of a Scotch-regiment-in their old native dreſs s + 
a bonnet on the head, no breeches; a piece of woollen 
8 folded on. the hs _ falling ſhort of che knees, 
LN Wes 
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ſupplies their place; another cloth, checquered of dif- 
ferent colours, and reſembling buſkins, ſurrounds the 
leg to the height of the calf; ; the knee and its adjacent 
parts are ſeen naked. e . 
Corn, ſtrong and full, as in prodigious quantities, 
cover the lands of this diſtrict; no part is ſuffered to 
e fallow : under the hands of Gee men, the laboured 
foil repays the toils of man, and yields abundance. 
We were accompanied every where by a native of 
Guernſey, whom the pleaſure of hearing French ſpoken 
had brought to us; we were no leſs delighted to find 


Aa Greerave of our nation, in a country whoſe language 


we read better than we know how to ſpeak it, and 
where we meet with very few perſons who thoroughly 


underſtand ours. Already had chance however led us 


to converſe with a man belonging to Rocheſter, who, 
though he has never quitted his native town, explains 
himſelf tolerably in French, German and Italian, makes 
verſes, amuſes himſelf with painting, and all this, with 
the moſt ſimple exterior, in one of the loweſt claſſes, 


- X ever the lover of the fine arts can belong to them; 


the enthuſiaſm of this man was truly ſingular, and 
formed a contraft with the ſort of ruſticiry which his 
perſon appeared to preſerve. 
Sun: ſet brings us back to our inn, the Crown, the 
maſter of which ſpeaks French a little; the houſe is 
large, faſhionable, and exceedingly clean. The Engliſh 
who travel in France muſt, * compariſon, chink us 
en, flthy: 9. 2 

Till now I have not remarked any Ifference be- 
tween the plants and trees of this country and thoſe of 
ours; the climates are no doubt too ſimilar to afford 
a variety that can ſtrike the eye at firſt ſight; but 


_ the vegetation is vigorous, and this is the fineſt period 


= 
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of its diſplay. Hops are here much calcite; the plant | 
is ſupported by high poles, round which it aſcends; at 
ſome diſtance the hop-grounds might be taken for vine» 
yards. In our walk, and on the road, we ſaw burying- 
places, the arrangement of which does not diſparage 
their neatneſs. The rich erect monuments or tablets, 

in marble or ſtone, or only a flat ſlab, buricd in the 
ground by one of its ends, and bearing a ſimple in- 
ſcription. The poor, who have not the means of erect- 
ing any, preſerve the earth which covers the body of 
the deceaſed, in the form of a ſarcophagus. The 
turf is taken off in ſquares in order to dig a ditch; 
the grave is covered over with this turf carefully ar- 
ranged, it js then encircled with naked branches of 
pliable wood ; the earth confined by all theſe hoops ad- 
heres together; its turf takes root again, and this 
verdant carpet covers the modeſt grave, which keeps 
its form for a long time. 

Ten or twelve miles from London, we paſſed 
through the little village of Wellen; it is agreeable 
and neat, as are like viſe all the villages; pavements 
of flat ſtones are laid along before the houſes, for the 
convenience of foot paſſengers ; ; it is evident that every 
| where the welfare of the generality has not been for- 
gotten. The women never go out without a hat, 
which 1s moſtly black for thoſe of the common claſs, 
often gathered in behind like a bonnet, and projecting 
like a penthouſe in front; it is worn in this manner by 
the country women: in the towns, it is more com- 
monly round, and kept in that form; tied on like ours, 
but always over a ſort of hood or cap. The lower 
ſort of women have generally a black ſtuff petticoat, 
under their coloured cotton gown ; large ſilk handker-. 
Chiefs, commonly red or brown, well extended, and 


entirelß 
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entirely covering the neck, the ſhoulders and the back. 


They have almoſt all an eaſy and lively air, and ap- 
| Pear neat and modeſt, A certain degree of ſmartneſs 
ſeems to characterize the inhabitants of this country. 

The public carriages, kept in good order and very 
Goin are alfo very well ſerved ; they are all drawn by 
horſes of the country, which parta ke, in a ſingular 
manner, of that free and nimble gait. All the roads; 
kept in good repair, are made with coarſe gravel co- 
vered over with jand; there is not a rut to be ſeen, 
Large villas announce the environs of the capital; at a 
diſtance is perceived, on the right, the proud Thames, 
with its foreſt of maſts, the houſes of London, and the 
dome of St. Paul's: we paſſed through a charm- 
ing place where there are tayerfis in great numbers 
three or four miles from the capital, which is alſo 
announced by high roads that are handſomely divided, 
and interſect each other in a common ner, where 150 
obeliſk has been erected. 

Arrived in London, where we found a friend whoſe | 
honeſt heart for ever enſures our common connexion, 
the firſt buſineſs was'to procure a lodging; we have 
taxen up our quarters at the houſe of a F renchman, 
where we board and lodge, at three ſhillings a day for 
the apartments, and two hillings a head for each 
meal. 

We firſt zyent to viſit St. James' s park. It weed 
not entirely the great idea that I had formed of it; it 
is certainly extenſive, the walks are handſome and ma- 
jeſtic, the lawn very verdant and kept i in good order; 


but within theſe few years, theſe lawns have been failed 


in by fences; people muſt walk in the alleys, the gravel 


of which is rather coarſe and diſagreeable to the feet ; 
| in ns * the rural and unreſtrained ap- 


pearancg 
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pearance that prevails there, 1 ſaw none of thoſe ſoli· 
tary and charming parties which melancholy or ſuing 
walkers are ſo fond of making. | 
The king's palace is ſituated in the park to the righty 
there it is that he gives his audiences and goes through 
the ceremonial of his public character; he lives and 
ſleeps at. the Queen's houſe, ſituared at the extremity 
of the park. In the ſame quarter of St. James's ſtands 
the old palace of HM hiteball, which Charles I. occupied 
at the time of his impriſonment, and from which he 
ſtepped out to 'be beheaded. Cromwell, who dreaded 
the uproar of the people, had given orders for the con- 
ſtruction of a gallery which led from this palace to the 
ſpotwheretheexecution was to take place, from a window 
to the ſcaffold; the window by which the king came 
out having been walled up, and being found too re- 
markable on that account, three others have been walled 
up on the ſame ſtory. The ſtatue of that prince has ſince 
been erected, at no great diſtance from this place, by 
his ſon, during the ſhort time that he ſat on the throne: 
it is one of the beſt that are to be ſeen in London. 
The ſtreet called the Strand, which leads to St. 
Paul's, is one of the principal ſtreets in London, and 
one of the handſomeſt i in the world, owing to the neat- 
neſs of the houſes erected on each fide, and the richneſs 
of the ſight preſented by the ſhopkeepers who inhabit 
them. Broad pavements of flag ſtones, © along 
before the houſes, and afford people on foot the facility 
of walking without being in fear of the carriages. 
Every bing ſhowy and brilliant that jewellery, faſhions, 
cloths, and the arts which employ them can offer, as 
"_ as cutlery, and a thouſand articles of conſumption, 
is placed to advantage in the ſhops, behind beautitul 
glaſſes that protect them from every in convenience. 
/ | Even 
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Even fruit, paſtry; fiſh, and butcher's meat are ſet out 
with this luxury of cleanlineſs; the climate no doubt, 
and the ſmoke of the pit-coal make this neceflary ; 
but whatever may be the cauſe of it, the effect is 
ſo agreeable that a perſon is tempted to Eon 

himſelf on the firſt that occurs. 5 

St. Paul's announces itſelf by a majeſtic periftyle ; 
its dome, which is of a vaſt circumference, has a 
moſt impoſing effect; in France we have nothing that 
| can be compared to it; I have not yet been able to 
examine it throughout : I ſhall therefore viſit it again : 
The ſtatue of Queen Anne, on a pedeſtal, round which 
four nations are repreſented, occupies the middle of 
the incloſure, formed by an iron railing in front of the 

periſtyle of St. Paul's; it is a pity thar the place where 
* beautiful edifice ſtands, is not more extenſive; it 


is rather too much confined. 


The Royal Exchange, the Bank, the M anfi on Houſe, 
the Guildhall, a court of juſtice in which the Lord 
Mayor preſides, are in the environs of St. Paul's; all 

in the city properly ſo called. The Exchange is a 
large ſquare building, of a ſomewhat heavy ſtyle of 
architecture, although good for the time in which it 
was executed; it forms a large gallery occupying the 
four ſides of a ſquare entirely encloſed by i it, and where 
men of buſineſs walk and chat; each nation has its 
adopted glace in ſome part of a gallery, fo that the 
French muſt be looked for at ſuch a pillar, the Dutch 
at ſuch another, and ſo on ; theſe are Pointe of union 
without which an enormous portion of time would be 
Joſt in ſeeking for thoſe to whom a perſon wiſhes to 
| ſpeak, among the aſtoniſhing crowd that is often met 
with in this place. The bank affords ſtill more par- 
ticularly the ey! of. a powerful nation, in which every 


thing 
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ching that concerns the public is treated with conſi- 
deration ; it is a magnificent edifice, of ſuch a kind 
that in it might be given entertainments which, from 
the ſole beauties of the building, would be far ſuperior 
to our Coliſſee and other trumperies of that ſort. A 
tolerably large dome forms the centre, where terminate 
ſeveral vaſt halls, themſelves formed of one or of ſeveral 
principal domes, ſurrounded by cupolas, under each of 
which is an office: the order that prevails here is Co- 
rinthian ; the ornaments are delicate, the execution is 
neat, the details are graceful, and the whole truly in the 
Italian ſtyle. 

The name of the Temple is given to à confi derable 
pile of buildings where the law is ſtudied, and where 
reſide the counſellors and generally all the lawyers. 

This day was concluded by a charming excurſion on 
the Thames, in one of the ſmall boats which are here 
. in great numbers, and which might be overſet by the 

ſmalleſt movement, were they not managed with much 
addreſs and ſafety®by the London watermen. 

One of the moſt ſtriking things in the ſituation of 
London is the number and the diſtribution of its 
ſquares, all ornamented with lawns, and the greater 

part of them with ſtatues; the latter, although well 
gilt, in general, are as indifferent as the lawns are 
beautiful. We viſited five of theſe ſquares in quarters 
very contiguous to each other; GroſvenoMWSquare is 
very large, and the lawn which occupies the middle 
olf it is interſected by very agreeable bowers of the 
moſt lively verdure. The automaton cheſs- player 
that was to be ſeen in Paris, alſo attracted our atten- 
tion; this ſingular machine is truly aſtoniſhing ; it 
may be conceived how ſuch a piece of wheel-work 
can be wound up to execute a partic lar dvement; 
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but, to determine this movement according to the play 


of a ſecond, his will, and the numerous data which all 


the combinations of chefs produce; more than all this, 
to determine this movement, without any viſible action 


on the machine which receives it and is modified by 
it— that is truly ſurpriſing. All the outward parts " 


the automaton, the inſide of the table on which it leans, 
and which contains the mechaniſm, are ſhewn ; a ſpec- 
tator may convince himſelf that there is no commu- 


nication with external objects. The game that your 


father had undertaken to play was alſo won by him 
againſt the automaton, who defended himſelf well, and 
appeared to loſe only through inadvertence. 

The inventor of this beautiful machine ſhewed us 
another, which has nothing more than the appedrance 
of a pair of bellows, terminating in a ſmall ſquare 


box, in which the author puts his hand to make it 


play and give very diſtin&ly articulated ſounds. The 
found may be compared to the voice of a child, and 
can be modified without end, ſince the author makes 
it pronounce whatever words he pleaſes in different 
languages; for a number of years paſt he has labour- 
ed at this prodigious piece of mechaniſm, which he 
hopes to improve to ſuch a degree as to add to it a 


ſet of keys that may be e like a hacpli: 


chord. 
We bed about ſeen. ſtreets of London: 


+ while the ſociety of the men of ſcience aſſembled at 
the houſe of Sir Joſeph Banks, welcomed the en- 


lightened and laborious author with whoſe works they 
_ were acquainted, and your father thus received that 
recompenſc ſo. flattering to a man who, by his labours, 
has devoted himſelf to the public good, and can find 
countrymen among all nations. 
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Sir Joſeph Banks, who went round the world with 
Cook, and brought back to his own country a great 
many intereſting articles, with which he has enriched 
the Britiſh Muſeum, is Preſident of the Royal Society 
of London; he is in the country in this ſeaſon, but he 
returns to London every week to ſpend one or two 


days; the principal members of the ſociety go to his 


houſe in the morning; there they drink tea and coffee, 


and modeſtly talk over intereſting ſubjects: there are 


to be ſeen all the journals foreign and national, all the 
public papers; the company read them at pleaſure, 


or conſult the library; this is truly a rendezvous of en- 


lightened men, of ſages, communicating to each other 
their knowledge with that ſort of moderation and dig- 
nity which characterize Engliſhmen. | 
All the great, all the rich people are in the country 
at this ſeaſon; there they paſs eight months of the 
year; and there it is that they diſplay their conſe- 
quence, that they receive and ſpend, that they live, 
properly. London is no more, in a manner, than a 
temporary reſidence, or rather the centre of political 
intrigues, and whither return moſt frequently thoſe 
who make it their buſineſs to follow them. . 
In the city, beyond St. Paul's, is erected the fa- 
mous column in commemoration of the terrible fire 
which ravaged London in the laſt century, and had 
like to have deſtroyed it entirely; this fataÞF event is 
attributed to the fury of the Catholics, and although 
authors are not agreed as to its cauſe, the inſcriptions 
on the monument. are not on that account the leſs 
politive. 
The Britiſh Muſeum is one of the moſt intereſt- 
ing objects in London; antiques in very conſiderable 
5 ee a great many vaſes in fine pre- 
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; bin; various articles uſed i in ther ſacrifices of the 
_ ancients, are contained in the firſt room, as well as. 
- fome mummies which were found in their caſes; and 
hieroglyphic paintings on which are very freſh and 
well preſerved. Suits of armour, dreſſes, cloths, and 
articles of houſehold furniture, in uſe among the ſa- 
vages, are in the following apartments; the cabinet of 
natural hiſtory, rich in mineralogy principally, and 
the very extenſive Hbrary, occupy the others. A 
more brilliant, but not a more convenient arrange- 
ment might be wiſhed for ; the animals are claſſed ac- 
cording to the method of Linnæus; the inſects are 
placed within reach of the eye. Ep! | 
Such an eſtabliſhment is particularly remarkable, 
when it is recollected that it was not founded by the 
prince, who can employ large means, and make enor- 
mous diſburſements, the effects of which are not al- 
ways happy; here, the whole is the work of private 
individuals, and it is for the ſciences that they have la- 
boured. The building was a palace belonging to the 
Duke of Montagu; the antiques were furniſhed, in a 
great meaſure, by Sir William Hamilton; Captain 
Cook and Sir Joſeph Banks gave a number of inter- 
eſting articles, and ſo of the Teſt, The collection of 
manuſcripts is valuable; under a glaſs is ſhewn the 
original of the charter, called magna charta; a great 
many onginal letters of the kings of England are col- 
lected in a folic volume: among theſe are to be re- 
marked the ſtyle and the hand-writing of Elizabeth, 
which appear to great advantage. We. examined 
the admirable works of the famous Maria Sybilla Me- 
rian. Her portrait is in the muſeum, as well as that 
of a crowd of great men, princes and eclebraed 


Joes. | . „ 
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Our day was concluded by going to the little thea- 
tre in the Haymarket. It anſwers exactly to our cone- 
die Italienne; here are performed comic operas and 
little pieges: The muſic pleaſed me; it is ſimple and 
harmonious. Morals are very far from being reſpected 
at the theatre; great liberties are taken there in the 
dialogue, and even in the action; never with us, are 
ſeen given on the ſtage kiſſes ſo laſcivious as thoſe 
which are repreſented at the Haymarket. I hear that 
the opera and the great theatres, which are not open 
at this time of the year, are not more refined ; bur it 
muſt be obſerved, that people of a certain rank very. 
ſeldom frequent public places, and go there only when 
the beſt pieces are performed ; ; there are ſome women 
who paſs ſix months in town, without viliting them, 
which I know particularly of Lady Egremont, mar- 
ried to Count Bruhl, her ſecond huſband, and well 
knownunder the name of Lady Senſible, in the periodical 
publications of Madame de Beaumont, who brought 
her up. However, all the public places, and there 
are a great many, are always very full; there is ſuch 
a crowd, and ſo much luxury, in ſuch a brilliant capital 
as London, that there muſt be a great many indolent 
people; but we mult not judge of the morals of zhe 
nation by the ſcum of this crowd. There are neither 
guards nor muſkets at the entrance of the public places, 
nor in the inſide, and there is not any buſtle and 
confuſion as is ſeen in ours; the audience call out encore 
as we cry bis, and they frequently make the actors 
ſing over again the ſongs that pleaſe, As people in 
London dine very late, commonly at four o'clock 
(and at fix among the great) the public places hardly 
begin till between fix and ſeven at ſooneſt, and are 
not over till late in the night; we came out of the 
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Haymarket theatre at eleven o'clock, and we left the. 
| afterpiece juſt begun. A perſon muſt take care of 


his pockets; and look about him in the evening, when 
he happens to be in the ſtreets. In London there are 


* great many robbers; they aſſemble together io a 


certain number, and even ſtop carriages; they never 


aſſaſſinate, unleſs in caſe of an obſtinate reſiſtance, as 
happened three days ago, near the Opera- houſe, to a 
muſician, about midnight; he attempted to defend 


himſelf againſt ſeveral, and he was killed; if, however, 


a paſſenger can eſcape from their clutches by calling 


ſtoutly for the watchman, they are frightened, and he 
thus gets rid of them. 


The watchmen are men, ſometies old Teldivrs, ſet 


to guard the ſtreets of London; there are ſo many aſ- 


LY 


ſigned to each pariſh; they walk about with a. rattle, a 


lantern, a long white pole, and call the hours as they 


ſtrike: they have places - of rendezvous, and ſmall 
we ſtch- boxes in ſeveral parts. Perſons in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, who leave town in the ſummer, carry with 


them their plate, and what they have moſt valuable, 


or ſend it to their banker's; on their return they expect 


to find their houſe robbed: frequently travellers take 
the precaution to carry what is call d tbe robbers” purſe, 


chat which is meant to be given them in caſe of being ats 


tacked. A great talk has been made about taking me- 


thods to put a a ſtop to theſe frequent robberies; but ſome 


oppoſition has always been ſtarted. It is here neariy as 
it was in Lacedemonia: to the vigilance of every indivi- 


dual is left the care of avoiding theſe little daily loſſes; 
| beſides, it would be 2pptchended that every well-armed 


guard, every means of police or of rigour at firſt 


_ , "eſtabliſhed for the ſafety of the citizens, would ſhortly 
. become an infirument of oppreſſion and fyranhy. 
4 a” ls LF, In 
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Tn this point of view, it is, perhaps the extreme of wif- 
dom not to perſiſt in annihilating the abuſe. In the 


town there are quatters well known, where the thieves 


aſſemble and hold their conſultations.” However, they 


are hung, without mercy, when they are caught in the 
fact, or the crime is evidently proved; the mere depo- 
fition of a perſon frobbed would not be ſufficient, for 
here neither the liberty nor the life of men is ſported 


- with; it is neceſſary to prove; the judges examine the 


proofs, and the law alone pronounces the penalty. 
Scarcely a month paſſes without an execution of thieves 
taking place, by ten or twelve at a time, more or 


leſs, 


Here Sunday! 18 rigidly obſerved, the ſhops, the nl | 


lic places are ſhut, and games of all forts are prohi- 
bited; in the morning people go to church, in the 
evening they take a walk: it muſt not be imagined, 
however, that the.crowd is as great at the one as at the 
other ; the inhabitants walk' Rill more than they Pray. 
We entered a church during divine ſervice, at which 
were preſent a dozen women: two prieſts clad in a 


white robe, in the ſhape of a Roman rochet, were = 
one on each fide of the altar, ſtanding up, holding a 


book of the ſcriptures, from which they read alter- 
| nately in a grave and emphatic tone. The Lord's 


prayer in Engliſh, other prayers taken from the ſcrip- 
ture, and engraved on large braſs plates, placed above 


the altar as a picture, on e the ſole decoration. 


| Loaves were diſtributed to the poor at the door. of - 


op James's park is very brilliant on a Sunday even- 


the church, on ſtone tables arranged for this purpoſe. 


; three principal walks, at leaſt three times the. 
— — of thoſe of the Tuilleries, are filled with people 


in eaſy OY and women neatly dreſſed: 
- N ß | theſe - 


. 
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_ theſe are in general all tradeſmen and citizens; the 


men are dreſſed with the greateſt ſimplicity, in a 


plain cloth coat, and a white waiſtcoat, with their hat 


always on their head. The women wear, in general, 


white gowns, of very fine muſlin, made exactly like 
thoſe which we have borrowed from them, but generally 


drawn up in feſtoons by ſtrings that paſs underneath 
the train of the gown, and ſuſpend it a little above 


caps, under. the hat; the latter is very ee ed! in its 


form, and often overloaded with a quantity of rib- 
bands; except in the very ſmall number, there is not 


to be found an elegance and taſte any thing like ours; 


and taſteful from the women being otherwiſe in this 


country ; and if the vanity of ſome makes them run 


after our faſhions, the general ſpirit of the nation diſ- 


dains them, and affects to ſhun them. A dutcheſs 
who had made her appearance with French lace, was 


finely taken to picces, a few days ago, in the public 


papers, and it was conſidered as ſhameful of her to 


ſeck articles of dreſs from abroad, in contempt of the 


national manufactures. I had remarked in the pro- 
vinces that the women ſcrupulouſly cover their neck; 


the capital is leſs auſtere ; here the neck is not expoſed 


4 as yet, but the veil is ſo thin, that the eye ſees every 


thing, and the ſpectator can form an accurate Jjudg- 


| ment of the reſt. 9 8 | 5 


The race 1s vigorous ; the children are ellen 


with their fairneſs, their open boſom, their head bare, 

ornamented with fine hair in natural curls, falling care- 

5 leſsly on their neck, which powder has never ſoiled. 
The women, who are well educated, have a maiden 


7 and N wor _ _ but nen ww complex- 


the ſkirt of the petticoat ; they all have large or ſmall . 


but it is often a reaſon that we appear more elegant | 


— 
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ion, a ſoft and melancholy look, inſpire an intereſt 
very different from the ſenſation excited by our ſmart 
figures and ſprightly air; theſe entice, the others ſoften: 
a man would be tempted to amuſe himſelf with the one, 
and to love the other. The women above the middle 
claſs are very few in number at this walk; they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by footmen, and- by their Sane being longer 
and always trailing. | A 

There is not here any body of 1 diſtinguiſhed 
as among us by privileges which oppreſs the people; 
the nation is claſſed into miſters, /quires, knights or ba- 
ronets, lords, dukes, and Peers; the title of iſter an- 
ſwers to our monſicur, and is given generally to every 

man, tradeſman or any other. A man may be elected 
a knight of a ſhire as ſoon as he enjoys ſix hundred 
pounds ſterling a year in landed property. Theſe 
ſquires are conſidered as. the principal members of | 

the Houſe of Commons, the repreſentatives -of the 
nation. The king can make whomever he pleaſes a 
lord, . but he ſelects lords only from among the gentry 
of. this deſcription. There 1s none but the eldeſt of a 
family that preſerves the title of lord or of lady *, the 
other ſons are all miſters and nothing more; they often 
engage in trade, for the eſtates are alſo collected on 
the head of the eldeſt ſon. Between the /quires and «+ 
the lords, are the baronets ; this is a diſtinction granted 
as a recompenſe to men who have deſerved well in 
ſome way; in ſpeaking to them, the title of fr is given 
mem with the addition of the ſurname: otherwiſe this 
N of 1 ir is given anne politeneſs, 

| only 


. 


— The Engliſh 3 will readily perceive-that the authoreſs has 
here fallen into an error. The title of lord and lady is given, by = 
courteſy, to all the ſons and daughters of dukes and marquiſes, and 8 "DI 
to the eldeſt ſon and all the daughters of earls. This obfervationf* 7-7 
| wil alſo apply to a ſubſequent pallage of the text. Trans, e 
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only in writing to any one. The title of my lord and | 


my lady is given in ſpeaking to thoſe who are inveſted 
with the rank, only by their domeſtics, or thoſe who 


are very inferior to them; people in a reſpectable 


ſituation and their equals treat them in the third e 


and ſay your lordſbip or your ladyſbip. 


The wives of iſters are miſtreſs; this appellinion 1 is 
given them with the. conſtant addition of the family 


name. The wives of Baronets are called my lady; the 
name of ini is that of unmarried ladies even of the 


| Youngeſt daughters of lords, who cannot be called 


ladies by courteſy; it is alſo given to women of the 


| inferior claſs ; but there are none but female ſervants 
that a perſon can call--i/s without coupling to it their 


chriſtian name; the latter muſt always be added. 


Ma am, an abbreviation of Madam, derived from 


our word Madame, is made uſe of towards any 


woman who is a ſtranger, and of whoſe rank no idea 
can be formed; it is even given to children, to little 


girls whom it is wiſhed to treat with politeneſs. - As 


for the title of gentleman, it is generally employed. in 


the third perſon in ſpeaking of any civil, decent man; 


it is the ume di garbo of the Italians ; it is the ſame. 
in regard to that of lady, which is made uſe of in ſpeak- 
ing of a woman; this is a politeneſs, a mark of con- 


fideration which is univerſally granted! to every perſon 


above the common claſs. 
Ih be peers and biſhops, or lords firitual and tem- 
' poral, form the u upper houſe of parliament ; their 


number is not deteFmined. The king may alſo raiſe 


commoners or lords by courteſy to the rank of peers; 
but, independently of his will, it is poſſible to be ſo by 
1 of 8 and ſuch are the eldeſt Ae of theſe 


- 
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I am this moment informed that the laſt murder 
has made à change; none had been committed in 
London for a long time; ſome pains have been taken 


to deviſe a method of preventing in future ſuch 
. accidents. 


In our excurſions, we met with a funeral proceſſion; 


che retinue was compoſed of three mourning coaches, 


one of which preceded, and two followed the hearſe 
containing the body of the deceaſed. This Marſe, of 
a long ſhape, is ſhut cloſe, covered with. black cloth, 


and ornamented with large plumes of feathers placed 


all round it: ſome men on horſeback went firſt; men 
on foot, bearing poles covered with a ſcarf, ac- 
companied theſe carriages on both ſides; they were 


moſt numerous by the Ge of the hearſe. This has 
given me occaſion to recollect what happened, a 


month ago, at the funeral of a former lord mayor, who 
died in debt: his creditors: ſeized his body; the 
march of the' proceſſion having been ſtopped by them, 


all the aldermen who had paſſed the chair, that is 


themſelves filled the office of lord-mayor, and who, 


according to cuſtom, aſſiſt at the funeral ceremony of 
one of their own body; inquired into the cgyſe of this 


2 proceeding, and became reſponſible for the deceaſed. 
They opened a ſubſcription, the very next day, in 


order to obtain the ſums neceſſary for the payment of 
the debts which the deceaſed had contracted only in . 


conſequence of his liberality ; for. he had conducted 
himſelf very well in his office, and he might have 
grown rich in it had he been lels generous; money. 
poured in at ſuch a rate, that there was not only 
enough to pay the creditõrs, but alſo to ſecure an in- 


come to the widow and the children of this honeſt 
man who had leſt them in diſtreſs, This trait of -- 
Pak he = 80 5 national 
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national generoſity, inſtanees of which are not un- 
common, has made no more ſenſation here than a 
thing quite ſimple and perfectly regular; ſcarcely has 
it been talked of; foreigners alone who have heard of 

it by chance, are altaniſhed: and cannot withhold their 
admiration. Ler him who is capable of appreciating 
ſimilar traits, judge of the character of a people among 
whom they are not remarkable! 

Weffminſter abbey, venerable from its antiquity, 18 

ſtill more ſo from the monuments which it contains, 

A whole morning has been devoted to viſit it, and this 
firſt examination gives us a. wiſh to return.. . Here are 
| ſhewn a great many tombs of kings and queens of 
England, their models in wax in ſeveral glaſs cafes, 
and other things of that ſort, which have nothing 
intereſting in point of art or of the objects, if we except 
the hiſtory both of the arr itſelf, and of the objects; 

but there are a vaſt number of monuments erected in 
honour of the great men, of every claſs, whoſe 
memory is dear to the nation, and to mankind ; many 
others raiſed by conjugal affection, or by filial piety, 
| whoſe touching expreſſions ſtill add to the effect of an 
agreeable ęxecution; it is by this crowd of things that 
ue are moved, attached and ſoſtened; a ſweet admi- 
ration, the calm of compoſure alternately ſucceed each 
other, and finiſh by throwing a perſon of ſenſibility into 
that diſpoſition of mind of which Gay's —_— may 
convey an ens or to which f it leads: 


Life is 4 jeſt : and all things e it. 
We | ene ſo once; but now 1 know jt. 


We will ſometimes talk about the i ingenious com- 
boien A the monument of Newton; of the grand 
x KEE I ; elfect 
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effect of that of General 7offe, killed at Quebec; of 
the highly-finiſhed workmanſhip of that of Major Audrẽ, 
whoſe hiſtory is connected with the hiſtory of the laſt war; 
and above all of the great monument, the compo- 
ſition of which is not marvellous, I mean that which 
the king and the parliament have cauſed to be erected 
to the Sus William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, 
with the infcription the moſt honourable to a patriot 
and ſtateſman. Four Frenchmen, St. Evuremont, le 
Courayer and Caſaubon, as well as Chardin, are ho- 
noured with a monument in Weſtminſter. 
The queen's palace offered us beauties of a very | 
different kind; without, it beſpeaks the greateſt ſim- 
plicity; it is a remark which I ſhould frequently have 
occaſion to repeat, that the public buildings here are 
conſtructedwith a magnificence which is abſolutely con- 
fined to them; all that belongs to the prince falls far 
ſhort of this grandeur, and would appear to us nothing 
more than a ye and modeft hotel of a private 
perſon. | | 
The library of ihe queen” s palace aſtoniſhed us 
from its immenſe ſize; it occupies ſome vaſt rooms 
and a long gallery terminated by a pavilion in the 
form of a dome, of the moſt agreeable effect ; the 
fineſt editions, the ſcarceſt books in different langvages, 
ancient and modern, render it doubly valuable. It is 
in this palace or at Windfor, that the queen, entirely | 
employed 1n her family, paſſes! her life, which might, in 


ſome reſpects, be compared to that of the princeſſes 25 


of the heroic: times of which Homer makes mention. 
The queen has not a handſome face, but ſne has the 
look of a ſenſible woman, and is fo in reality; ſhe is 
generally eſteemed and loved. She ſees little com- 
pany, Giiplays her dignity 888 on occaſions of cere- 
* i | 1 mony, 
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mony, and gives no other entertainments s than tuo 
balls a year, on the anniverſary of the king's birth and 
of her own.' Theſe balls finiſh at midnight: ſome 


minucts are danced, and a few country dances ; * in 
other reſpects, no ſupper, no ſhow, no expence. 


In general, the women in England employ them- 
ſelves a great deal about their children, and lead a very 
domeſtic liſe. The two ſexes here live much more 


aſunder than in France; by this, morals are improved, 
and the happineſs of families is more ſecure. The men 


form among themſelves what are called cubs. There 
are ſome of lords, ſome of porters, ſome of men of 
ſcience, and ſome of lawyers ; tlie Royal Society have 
their club, and ſo on, When the men have diſpatched 
their private buſineſs, they repair to the club, there 
they read the public papers; firſt they converſe on 
politics; this is the ſubject of, moſt general intereſt, the 
affairs of the ſtate being alſo thoſe of every one; they 
then talk over matters which more particularly con- 


cern the perſons who compoſe the club. The women 


therefore remain moſt commonly alone; they viſit 
each other, play little, take a walk, and are not diverted 


from: the management of their family; the houſe and 


the children are in their department; to theſe they 


ceonfine themſelves. The boys are ſent to the public 
5 ſchools, and to the univerſities ; the girls ſcarcely quit 


their mother, and are brought out but very late into 
company. Till the age of fifteen or eighteen, they 


cohnve: wich their hair out of powder, falling in 
natural ringlets, and covered with a plain hat, They 


wear flat-heeled' ſhoes, and generally a white dreſs; 
they* pay no viſit, and do not make their appearance 


on ceremonious occaſions. It is during theſe years of 
45 retreat that they! are formed under the 115 of a mother 


entirely 


# 
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entirely devoted to the care of inſtructing: them in 
things within their ſphere, and in ſuch agreeable ac- 
compliſhments as may be added. The women being of 
a ſedate turn, they read a good deal; they are not in 
want of information, and yet make no diſplay of it; 
for they are not ſpoiled by the vain encomiums of a 
crowd of idclers, and every thing foſters in them 
ſerious and prudent inclinations. 
Freedom and cleanlineſs are the two laws of their 
early age; the children are waſhed, every day, from 
head to foot, they are ſuffered to. do , whatever they 
chooſe that does not hurt others; ; we ſhould be quite 
aſtoniſhed to ſee at the table of a duke his children, 
eight or ten years old, puſh their plate farward on the 
table, put their elbows on it and lean their head on their 
hand in order to reſt themſelves, or otherwiſe. No at- 
tention is paid to theſe trifes ; it is well known that, 
at a future period, the child will remark that no one 
does thus, and will correct himſelf from a wiſh to do 
well. There reſults from this method, taken in the groſs, 
that the children are before their parents what they are 
in reality; they do not feel themſelves reſtricted by - 
their preſence, and their parents on that account know 
them the better. Thence alſo reſults that the children 
have a certain ſomething free, eaſy, and bold in their 
motions and in their countenance, which is imprinted. 
for ever, and is happily blended: with the pride of a re- 
publican and the independence of a man. The chil 
dren of the great are not much urged towards the 
ſciences ; ; but pains are taken to inſtruct them in the 
laws of their country, to underſtand their language 
correctly, to inſpire them with the ſocial virtues, to 
make them men, patriots, and even heroes, The 
people are in general enlightened. There are ſchools © 
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well kept, where the mother tongue and French are 
taught, and notions given of the moſt important things; 
even the women know their language very well by 


principle, and ſpeak and write it correctly. 
The energy of this people is very ſingularly ma- 


nifeſted in ſome circumſtances: if a chief happens to 
be caught i in the fact, a mob collects round him, and 


ſeizes hold of him ; he who has moſt warmth orfacility 
of expreſſion, or is better acquainted with the particulars, 
ſteps forward and ſtates what has juſt happened, the 
votes are ſucceſſively taken, and the majority of theſe 


_- determines the treatment that the malefactor is to be 
made to ſuffer: in general he is roughly handled, he 
48 placed under a pump and copiouſly drenched with 
water, or ducked in a pond, and afterwards pelted with 
mud, every one is eager to give his blow; ſometimes 


he is left either dead or vofy nearly ſo. There are in 


London old harridans who make a trade of kidnapping 


little girls in order to ſell them to houſes of ill fame: 


the people break out into a rage at the ſight of 
Vomen whom they ſuppoſe ſuch, and do juſtice on 


With incredible animoſity. What a diverſified 


manners of a city containing ſo much 
wealth, ſo much luxury, where reign laws ſo wiſe, paſ- 


ſions ſo warm, lo many ſources of crimes and of vir- 


A cues 1 London 1s no leſs ſingular from its outward ap- 
Pearance than from its morals; the national cleanli- 
neſs and public order which are peculiar to it, are almoſt 


always at variance with the climate and certain cuſ- 
toms. The weather is commonly cloudy, the fogs 
there are extremely thick and of long duration in 


winter; in ſummer, the air is always darkened by 
denſe vapours, and it is neceſſary to go at ſun-riſe to 
St. Paul's in order to diſcern the city and the horizon. 


| 
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© 'The pit-coal, which is uſed in all the houſes, without 
excepting the apartments of the queen, and of which 
an immenſe conſumption is made in the brewhouſes, 

the workſhops of dyers, and others, diffuſes a thick 
ſmoke which ſurrounds the city with a cloud, pene- 
trates every where, and quickly blackens the outſide of 
all the buildings. | 

Few beggars: are met with in London; they aſk cha- . 
rity only through fraud, by preſenting noſegays or other 
trifles; or elſe women ſuckling their children, ſolicit the 
pity of the public by their filence, and wich a ſort of pe- 
tition which they carry at ey breaſt, or affix to their 
children. 

In all encloſed places dogs a are re prohibited; theſe ani- 
mals are far from being as common in London as in 
Paris; the trees, the flowers are reſpected in the moſt 
expoſed ſituations ; we had occaſion to remark this. 
in all the gardens in the town, and in thoſe, of the houſes | 

of public entertainment in the environs. _ 
On leaving the queen's palace, we went to fe 
Kenfington ; this is a country-ſeat belonging to the king, 

| ſituated at a ſhort diſtance from London. The houſe 
n+ is ſpacious, convenient, neat and plain; the gardens 
are large and fine, not in the manner of ours, well cut 

out, traced and divided into ſtiff compartments, but in 

the Engliſh ſtyle, where every thing beſpeaks nature, 

free, noble and beautiful. There are thròughout lawns, 

freſh, green, ſoft, elaſtic, nice and ſhort, which extend 

under the trees as in the open places: large alleys of 

vigorous trees of different ſpecies; the elm, the horſe 

and common cheſnut- tree, pines, a few oaks, and fewer 

maples; {ome groves of very variegated ſhrubs; large 

ſheets of water ; flocks of ſheep "and herds of deer. 


equally tame, cover certain Parts, and animate the 
Pickure. | 
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We have yet to ſee the arſenals, the magazines 
which are connected with the tower of London; they 
form a conſiderable and intereſting aſſemblage. We 
were firſt conducted into a hall filled with pikes, hal- 
derts, bucklers, ſwords, &c. for the moſt part, taken 
from the Spaniards by Elizabeth, whoſe figure in wax 
is repreſented under a Canopy, near a horſe which ſhe 
15 on the point of mounting, and which a page is hold- 
ing by the bridle. There are ſhewn with a ſort of com- 
plaiſance partaking of the averſion which is preſerved. 
for the Spaniards, the deſtructive implements that were 
taken from them ; padlocks for tortures, poiſoned 
pikes, maſſes of iron nearly in the ſhape of the bludgeons 
that are found among the ſavages, bucklers armed with 
piſtols, with which aimmay be taken in looking through: 
a little grating made near the centre of the buckler. | 

Frem this hall, we paſſed into, that where are con- 


tained helmets 1 in prodigious numbers, cuiraſſes and all 


the furniture of horſemen, in the days of chivalry, 
before the invention of gunpowder. A ſomewhat ſin- 
gular thing, is the repreſentation in wax of all the kings 
of England, from William the conqueror, clad in com- 
plete armour, mounted-on horſes equally equipped for 
war in the ancient dreſs, George II. the laſt reigning 
prince, appears there clad in the ſame armour, although 
it was out of ule long before his we, and that of e 
of thoſe who preceded him. 1417 

But what moſt fixed our attention, is the armoury of 
the weapons in uſe at this day, arranged in an order 
and with an elegance of which no ew can be con- 
ceived. This immenſe hall is decorated with columns 
n the middle, with pilaſters and ornaments on the walls, 
all formed by muſkets and piſtols diſpoſed in a hundred 


and 
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and impoſing ſpectacle, and we will ſometimes amuſe 
ourſelves with the details of this ſingular arrangement; 
J ſhall content myſelf with obſerving that this hall alone 
contains wherewith to arm 100,000 men, and that 
there is not a piſtol or muſket that is not in the beſt 
condition and the higheſt ſtate of cleanlineſs. An ad- 
Joining workſhop is appropriated to armourers con- 
tinually employed in viſiting and cleaning the whole. 
Workmen are now engaged 1n increaſing this hall, the 


| ſpace of which, however, has been doubled, in ſome 
meaſure, by the walls and the colonnades of muſkets 


that are there erected. The vaſt gallery where are the 
field equipage of the artillery, and every thing that ſerves 
to carry the baggage, &c. of the infantry, is kept in 
as good order, and is as amply provided. Viſiters are 
conducted by one of the warders of the Tower; they 
pay, on coming in and going out, according to a fixed 


tax, and write their name and country in a regiſter 
kept for that purpoſe. In one of the adjacent build- 


ings, is pointed out the place called the Bloody Tower, 


where Edward V. was confined, and put to death. 


We devoted the afternoon to viſiting Chelſea, an hoſ- 


4 pital ſor invalided ſoldiers, ſituated near the Thames. 


We'could not help admiring the order and cleanlineſs 
which prevailed throughout, and of which we have not 
eyen the ſhadow in France; fituation, buildings, gar- 
dens, courts, every thing is ſelected, executed and kept 
up, with intelligence, and that degree of attention re- 


| ſulting from the reſpect which is paid to every thing 


that concerns the public. 


We afterwards went by water to Greenwich, a mag 
nificent hoſpital for invalided ſailors, alſo ſituated on 
the banks of the Thames, but down the river, a fecTr 
miles from London. We took one of thoſe light © 
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little boats, called wherries, which will not hold above 


five or ſix perſons, with two watermen : the tide was 


coming up, and was contrary to us; but the paſſages 


under the bridges are on that account leſs dangerous, 
becauſe the ſtream, which is extremely rapid, is thereby 
ſlackened. A. very noble ſpectacle is preſented by the 


Thames, the rendezvous of ſhips of all nations bring- 
ing to London their commodities. and riches, We 
_ were firſt aſtoniſhed. at the ſight of the Cuſtom-houſe, 


which extends to a conſiderable diſtance on the quay, 


| Where every thing is in the greateſt buſtle and the moſt 
ſingu ar ſtate of activity; the Tower terminates the 


city on this ſide, and ſixty- four guns levelled on the 
quay gives its entrance a reſpectable appearance. But 
admiration {till keeps increaſing, when we continually 
perceive new fleets arranged in tiers in the middle of 
this river, leaving a paſſage only by their ſeparations, 


and veſſels, workſhops, ſtorehouſes, ſucceeding each 


other on the banks, and forming, in a manner, only one 
vaſt magazine from London to Greenwich, on the one 
ſide, and on the other Blackwall Dock a large ſhip- 
builder's yard, extending again two miles farther. 
Through the midſt of theſe ſhips lying in groups, 
going, , coming, arriving, and the number of which may 
be eſtimated at eight or ten thouſand, we reached 
Greenwich, the larg eſt and the fineſt edifice that I have 


yet ſeen in this country. Two ſuperb ranges of build- 


ings, with great colonnades of the Doric order, form 


the maſs of it; the common halls are extenſive and 


magnificent ; ; the ſmall apartments are agreeable, and 
very alry ; cleanlineſs, order and attention give life to 


the whole. The council chamber, which is large, and 
terminated by a cupola, is ornamented with allegoric 
c e. in pea of che princes who have contributed 


. 3 5 towards 
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towards this eſtabliſhment, raiſed by ſubſcription, * 
which is properly the work of the nation. How much 


is the ſoul elevated and ſoftened, when we ſee theſe 


magnificent eſtabliſhments formed by the will of the 


citizens, offering their fortunes towards the relief of 
their defenders 

We have ſome fine things in 8 but all San 
by the prince at the expenſe of his ſubjects, arbitrarily 
impoſed ; while they, at the extremity of the provinces, 
weep at the good in which they participate only by the 
ſweat of their brow and the ſeverity of their diſtreſs. 

The ſchool for young ſailors and the infirmary for 
ſick invalids, are two ſeparate buildings. The Thames 
winds and forms an elbow, in the convex fide of which 
ſtands the hoſpital ; it ſeems to be there to receive the 
homage of that crowd of ſhips which all run into this 
elbow or bight, and paſs under the eyes of the old 
ſailors, who thus enjoy the ſight of the objects which 
to them have been moſt intereſting. 

This is one of the days in which I have ſeen the 
molt ſights, and concerning which, comparatively 
| ſpeaking, I ſhall write the leaſt; there would be too 
much to ſay, and fo much time employed in ſeeing, 
leaves very little for deſcription; but I have fixed 
the objects 1 in my memory by this ſketch, and we will 


_ 


enter into a detail of them when we come to talk to. 


gether. I remember to have paſſed ſome winter 
evenings, with a tender mother who entertained me 


with thoſe objects with which ſhe was acquainted ; if 


1 can, my dear Eudora, afford you the ſame — | 


I ſhall have paid a part of my debt. We returned, a 
we went, by the Thames, in-the middle of thoſe veſſels 


near which our little ſkiff had the appearance of a lag 5 


of grabs bearing a few ants. 
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The parliament houſe was the object of a new excur- 
fion ; at eleven o'clock we went to the old palace of 


| Weſtminſter, where are afſembled the repreſentatives 


— 


of the nation, where are decided the queſtions the moſt 
important to it, and all the affairs the influence of 
which often extends even beyond Europe. Several 
halls compoſe the whole of this place, the moſt remark- 


able part of which are the houſe of Peers and the houſe 
of Commons. 


I love to recollect their ſituation, when 1 think of the 


importance of the ſubjects which are there inveſtigated, 


of the wiſe conſtitution that is there defended and ſup- 


ported in a perpetual ſtruggle with arbitrary power. 


The commons were to aſſemble this very day between 
twelve and two o'clock, for the grand affair of the India 
bill. The queſtion is to rake away from the Eaſt In- 
dia Company abſolute power, which they frequently 
abuſe, by making peace or war, without-the conſent 


of the government, and on the ſimple decifions of their 


/ x06 occupics ey and 


ſecret committee. This eſtabliſhes one ſtate within 


another ſtare, and gives birth to a thouſand inconve- 


niences which West on all nations. Mr. Pitt, the 


prime miniſter, who is indebted to the enthuſiaſm ſtill 
inſpired by his father's name, for being already at the 
head of affairs, wkhough: he is but fix and twenty, 
(1784) would draw the power into the hands of the 


king: Mr. Fox, his celebrated antagoniſt, a man of 


a bold genius, of a firm temper, of a manly and vigor- 


ous eloquence, propuſes a commiſſion to be elected by 
the parliament, and to which ſhould be referred the 
management of t 


only. The intereſt of the nation and that of the 


affairs of India, for a ſew years 


prince are equally involved i ia 175K Balten Ty ar 
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From the parliament houſe we went to St. James's 
palace, where the king gives audiences, holds his court, 
receives de en, and goes through the whole diſ- 
play of royalty. This miſerable edifice has nothing 
remarkable about it, the whole is as ſimple, antique and. 
gloomy, as can poſlibly be imagined. . 
. From this palace to the cabinet of Mr. Townly, the 
tranſition is abrupt and the contraſt ſtriking. His 
houſe is ſituated near the park, on the oppoſite fide to 
St. James's palace ; it 1s plain, like moſt of the houſes' 
in London, the outſides of which are remarkable only 
for their extreme neatneſs; but the inſide is decorated 
in the beſt taſte, and enriched with a fine collection of 
very valuable antiques. We diſtinguiſhed ſeveral of 
the ſpecimens which Vinkelman and Lens have quoted 
or deſcribed; we admired ſeveral others which, not- 
withſtanding reſtaurations, all bear that inimitable 
character of the chiſel of the Greek artiſts. Sa- 
loons, cabinets, veſtibule, every place is filled with 
- their works ſnatched from the outrages of ignorance, 

or wreſted from the ſcythe of time ; vaſes, ſtatues, 
buſts, bas-reliefs, and inſcriptions are diftributed witn 
judgment in theſe apartments, the roofs of which, 
painted in lively and light arabeſques, the chimney- 
pieces incruſtated with antique ſpecimens, the colon- 
nades in ſtucco imitating porphyry, correſpond with the 
beauty of the articles with which they are furniſhed, | 
and which Mr. Townly has procured in Italy, whither 
a taſte for the fine arts has induced him to make = 


journies. 


We ded this day. by going to . we 


went there before nine'o'clock, in order to be able to 


examine the gardens; the company does not crowd 
Wer till between eleven o'clock and midnight; every 
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one retires about three. The gardens of Ranelagh, 
although agreeable, are inſignificant, and do not con- 


ſtitute the eſſential part of this charming place, the 

principal building of which 1 is a rotunda of an elegant 
form and ornamented i in the beſt manner. The muſic 
animates in a fingular degree the concourſe of a con- 
ſiderable number of perſons; it is entirely in the Italian 


ſtyle, although the words of the airs are Engliſn. The 


women go there dreſſed; they in general take each 
other by the arm, and walk in this manner, ſeveral 
together, without any gentleman. Every thing there 


breathes the air of liberty, the ton of decorum, and 


of the greateſt tranquillity; no noiſe, no crowd, no con- 
fuſion: it is the ſame in all the places of public aſ- 
ſemblies, even among the populace and in the markets. 
The people diſplay every where a prudent character; 


they take their enjoyments quietly and with voluptuouſ- 


neſs: warmth, energy and paſſion, are manifeſted only 
in elections, or againſt acts of injuſtice. ESE 
St. James's park, which 1 had ſeen in the evening in 


its ſplendour, preſents in the morning allurements of 


another kind; people go there in order to drink milk 
which is Wien before them from the animals grazing 
on the lawns; tea and bread and butter are alſo to be 
had there in the little neat room of one of the 


porter's lodges. After having reſted ourſelves, we went 
to ſee Somerſet- honſe, a conſiderable building, which is 


not yet finiſhed, and which may be compared to our 


”  Lowvre, although the maſs of the latter is more exten- 
five, and nothing here can vie with its beautiful colon 
nade. 


Somer ſet- houſe, ſituated in the e near the 


| Fm is the aſſemblage of all the ſchools of the fine 
| Arts, of the. Academies ol Sciences and others. A 


ſquare 
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ſquare court, flanked. by four buildings of a ſtyle of 


architecture analogous to the interior of the old Louvre, 


but more light, conveys an idea of the whole of this 
edifice, the farther part of which, erected on the bank 
of the Thames, will ſerve as a general depot for 


goods belonging to the Eaſt India company. For 


this purpoſe, have been made ſome very ſpacious 
vaults, ſo that the goods landed from the barges, will 
be inſtantly depoſited in theſe magazines. 

Newgate is the name of the principal gaol of London; 
it is a large ſquare building, ſo ſubſtantially conſtruct- 
ed; and ſo cloſely ſhut, that i it muſt make thoſe who 
are taken thither, loſe the hope of ever effecting their 
eſcape. We intended to examine the inſide of it; but 
we were admitted no farther than the entrance hall, 


the door of which the ſentinel guards. Chains; hand- 


cuffs, weights, and irons ſupply the place of furni- 
ture, and muſt ſtrike terror into the ſoul of the criminal 
who here ſets his foot, The keeper, a man of coloſſal 
ſtature, ſtrong and proud, a true Engliſhman, told us 
that he would not let us go farther, becauſe there 
were ſome priſoners who were not 1n irons, and who 
might do us a miſchief: he offered to admitus at an 
hour when they would be more cloſely confined, and 
when it would be poſſible for him to eſcort us in per- 
ſon, I had ſeen enough of this terrible apparatus not to 
wiſh to return thither. We went to the Seſſions-houle, 
the tribunal where criminals are tried, and which is im- 


| mediately joined to the priſon by a ſtone gallery, en- 


tirely encloſed, that ſerves as a paſſage for the cul- 


prits who are taken from the priſon to _o wy and 


vice verſa. .- 


The hall of tho judges, in which the Lord-mayor 


prelides, 1s divided into rows of ſteps, forming ſeats 


with | 
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with a back, furmounted by a winding gallery for the 
accommodation of the public. The criminals are 
brought into the middle, to a ſort of bench, ſurrounded. 
by baluftrades breaſt high; and as the day- light ſtrikes 
in principally at their back, there has been contrived, 
to the ſort of bar in front of which they advance, two 
poſts bearing a ſwing ing glaſs, which is ſo diſpoſed as to 
reflect the greateſt poſſible light on the face of the cri- 
minal under trial. Thus, the judge ſitting at a diſtance, 
but facing the offender, can diſcern the ſmalleſt altera- 
tions of lis countenance, while the latter, free in the 
ſpace that is left him, anſwers the queſtions that are 
put to him. There it is that the man, abandoned to 
bis conſcience and to the laws, is tried by them alone. 
The witneſſes are admitted, between the judges and 
the culprit, i in front of the latter whom they cannot ſee. 
This court has a venerable and r e, 
calculated to inſpire awe. 
Ezecutions now take place in bo of the peilen, 
whence the criminals iſſue by the debtor's door, and 
walk ſtraight forward to the ſcaffold; which is move- 
able, and is made to drop a little time after the con- 
demned convidls are tied up, ſo that their own weight 
at once terminates their puniſhment and their life. 
When malefactors were executed at Tyburn, a place 
at one of the extremities of the town, the relations of 
the convicts were permitted to come, after a certain 
time, and take away their bodies, and ſtrive to reſtore 
them to life, if it were not entirely extinguiſhed; I ſaw 
a beggar who was thus ſaved from death: at preſent the 
bodies are taken back into the priſon, and are not given 
vp to the relations till the evening of the day on which 
the execution takes place. | 


* s * 
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Our attention was diverted from theſe details of juſ- 
tice and police, by the brilliant entertainment of 
Vauxhall, whither we went at ten o'clock at night. 
The gardens are the eſſential part of Vauxhall; they 
are large, very pleaſant, and admirably illuminated; 
trees, of an extraordinary height, form the walks, cut 
into groves and ornamented with flowers; a tranſparent 
perſpective, an obeliſk, caſcades, lights concealed in 
the foliage, every thing is there contrived with an art 
ſo much the greater, as it recedes leſs from nature. 
Vaſt galleries made with light pillars, which ſupport a 
common roof, prevail at the entrance of the gardens, 
where they enn an mme ſquare, in the middle oſ 
which is placed the orcheſtra, in a very lofty and very 
elegant pavilion; trees, and tables occupy the ſpage 
from the ſides to the centre, without i interrupt 8 
communications or the paſſages. Beyond Mal- 
leries, the circumference is cloſed by open boxes, each 
furniſhed with a table ready ſet out. When it rains, 
the company withdraw to a large and very brilliant 
rotunda, . preceded by a ſquare ſaloon, ornamented 
with fine pictures, the ſybject of which, hotigurable 
to the nation, and rendered with . warmth, is well cal- 
culateci for nouriſhing, in every individual, patriotic 
enthuſiaſm. One of theſe pictures repreſents the En- 
gliſh general, to whom the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Quebec come and ſhew their miſery : this general re- 
ceives them with the kindneſs of a generous conqueror, 
and orders proviſions to be diſtributed to them. Ana- 
logous ſubjects relative to India, &c. make companions 
to this; the execution of them is bold and correct. 
This is the preſent of a private individual; a remark- 


able circumſtance, but which frequently recurs yer in 
the fineſt eſtabliſhments, | 


The 
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The muſic performed at Vauxhall is the ſame as 
every where in London, entirely 1 in the Italian ſtyle; the | 
words of the ſongs are in Engliſh, and a ſtranger is 
aſtoniſhed at the pliancy and facility with which this lan- 
guage bends to the muſic; more accented than ours, 
having a more diſtin& proſody, perhaps it is really 
better adapted to it ; what is very certain, is. that the 
Engliſh not having like us a claim to a muſic of their 
own, they have on that account rather adopted the 
Italian muſic, and by this they have been gainers. 
This enchanting art is ſingularly cultivated among 
them; they have doors in muſic, whoſe body forms 
a faculty. Handel, their moſt celebrated compoſer, has 
®obtained the honours of a- monument in Weſtminſter 
abbey. About a month ago, the anniverſary of his 
filers] | was celebrated with the greateſt ſplendour and 

Gguric : the number of performers aſſembled for 
this purpoſe at Weſtminſter was ſix hundred. The 
court and all the town were preſent ; workmen were 
employed for a long time beforehand, in order to erect, 

in the church, all the ſcaffolding and accommodations 
neceſſaty for this ceremony. 5 
In all the places of public eh, for entertain- 
ments or diverſions, there is muſic, both vocal and 
inſtrumental, and always organs: Notwithſtanding 
the concourſe of people, at Vauxhall as elſewhere; 
_ every thing paſſes with equal tranquillity and decorum; 
the eye of a modeſt woman is not ſhocked by thoſe 
lures, which are thrown out, by thoſe looſe ſcenes 
| which occur at our Redoute Chinciſe, and other ſimilar 
places. All the women here, even thoſe of the moſt 

contemptible order, put on the reſerve of their ſex ; 
_ thoſe who ſeek to ſeduce, ſeem ſtill to do it with an air 
; as * and . a great many of them 
cover 
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cover their neck only in a manner calculated to make 
it more remarked, not one ſhews it entirely bare. 
The crowd never makes an inconvenient throng, 
and occaſions no accident; people advance ſlower, they 
ſtop, and extricate themſelves quite naturally, without 
conſtraint and without confuſion. There are a great 
many conſtables and watchmen ſcattered about the 
public places; but they are there much more from 
precaution than to intimidate, except it be pickpockets, 
who are very common every where. | 
It would not be ſeeing a nation, to neglect the places _ 
of entertainment where the lower claſſes aſſemble, and 
where the people muſt ſhew themſelves what they are: 
we therefore went to Sadler's Wells, a public place 
which anſwers to that of our Boulevards, the real 
Nicolet of London. There are little comic operas of 
the low. kind ; ſongs are ſung, then dancing dogs are 
introduced, and rope dancers and tumblers wind up the 
performance. It may well be ſuppoſed that the ccm. 
poſition of the firſt is rather indifferent, and that the | 
actors are no better; but the muſic is eaſy and harmo- = 
- nious, and the ſongs are ſometimes agreeable, and al- 
ways very lively ; the tune of Marlbrouk, the overture 
of our D#ſerteur, the march of Les Avares, accompany. 
the dance of the dogs, where, here and there, are ſeen 
little alluſions to French follies. The rope dancers 
have all the grace, talent, power, and ſuppleneſs of 
ours. The people give way to laughter with fingular 
energy and franknels; here it is that they ought to be 
examined by thoſe who think them fo melancholy; | 
but the tranſports of their joy are followed by no diſ- 
pute, or any thing of the kind, and the lowelt of this 
nation, ſailors even ſhew much reſpect to foreigners; - 
we every where found them civil and obliging, and } 
they all rightly judged that we were French. 
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For the firſt time, ſince our arrival, the weather has 
been bad; it has rained a great deal, and we had made 
a party for a country excurſion, which we have juſt 
executed with more pleaſure than it ſhould ſeem that 
we were to expect in ſuch weather. Chiſwick, a villa 
belonging to the duke of Devonſhire, is the firſt to be 
viſited on going out of London by the great weſtern 
road; it is ſmall, of a heavy and flovenly ſtyle of 
architecture; the inſide partakes of this bad taſte; 
the ſpectator is overwhelmed with riches heaped one 
upon the other in this caſſino, which, in other reſpects, 
is truly reſpectable from its ſuperb collection of pic- 
tures by the beſt maſters. We had it in our power 
only to take a glance at them, owing to an aſſem- 
blage of eijeuntllitnces which did not admit of a more 
particular examination. The gardens are regular, and 

- adorned with a great number of ſtatues; but it is at 
Kew, a country-ſeat belonging to the king, that we 
ſtopped with the greateſt ſatisfaction. The buildings 
are nothing; fimple and neat, they are like the com- 
mon houſes of individuals in eaſy circumſtances, and 
do not deſerve to be viſited. The gardens, ſpacious, 
and kept in admirable order, in the Engliſh ſtyle, are 
the moſt intereſting that 1 have ever ſen; the moſt 
' ſkilful art cannot be better diſguiſed ; every thing - 
breathes nature and freedom; every thing is grand, 

noble and graceful. The lawns extend on all ſides 
their ſoft and elaſtic carpets ; vigorous trees ſhoot up: 
and cover them, here and there, without affecting 
their beauty. The walks, ſeldom in a ſtraight line, 
perfectly inſulate the viſiter from all that ſurrounds 
them. In every one of theſe he thinks he is in a 


* favoured by the gods, and unknown 70 the reſt | 
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of the world; they are formed, on all ſides, of a great 
variety of trees, to the depth of five or ſix feet on the 
lines deſcribed by the alley; the leaſt lofty of them 
are the neareſt the border, which is terminated by 
ſhrubs intermixed with flowers; the fir and the acacia, 
the oak and the lime, the holly and the tulip- tree, the 
aſh and the cypreſs interweave their branches; while 
the plane tree and the pine rear their head to the moſt 
remote row, the little ſhrub trefoil, and the dogwood 
flower by the ſide of the roſe-tree, and look down on 
the herbaceous plants which terminate the border, al- 
ways a little more elevated than the middle of the 
alley; the latter is rounded in the middle, with drains 
on each ſide for carrying off the water under the 
borders; it is made with gravel rolled and crowned, 
ſo that the path is ſmooth and firm, and fit for 
walking on in all weathers, without dirt or duſt. 
Theſe beautiful walks, which croſs each other in a 
hundred different ways, lead to thoſe fine lawns where 
the ſight extends, ſettles and ſeizes ſome charming 
viſtas, which are embelliſhed by canals of running 
water. How aukwardly and ridiculouſly have we 
imitated the Engliſh gardens, with our little diviſions, 
our ruins, which have the appearance of children's 
baby-houſes, our affectation of gloomineſs, that aſ- 
ſemblage of contradictions and monuments only fit to 
be laughed at! I have ſeen the celebrated Ermenon- 
ville, with its little tour de Gabrielle; its temple, where 
. perſons could ſcarcely ſtand upright; its blackiſn 
waters, its proſpects which often preſent melancholy 
and intereſting ſolitudes, without ever relieving the 
mind by ſmiling nature; and I wonder more than. 
er that in that place, of an immenſe extent, all the 


SE |  edifices 
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 edifices which it has been intended to repreſent have 
been built on ſo ſmall a ſcale. Ke. has its temples, 
but they do not ſhock improbability by their ſmall- 
neſs; Kew has a pagoda, but it is a hundred and 
ninety feet high; this pagoda has five or ſix ſtories; it 
is from the upper one that muſt be ſeen the magnifi- 
cent plains of the environs; the eye diſcovers the 
whole horizon as far as the ſight can extend, as far as 
Windſer, at the diſtance of ten or twelve leagues on 
one ſide, and ſo forth. The ſpectator ſees but one 
ſuperb garden, watered by the Thames, where the 
land never lies idle, and the ſmalleſt ſpace of which 
is not loſt. After having ſurveyed this fine picture, 
let him run through the details of it; he will not find 
there a miſerable houſe, where the ſtubble and the 
dirt, dung and indigence, are heaped up, and atteſt, as 
in the greater part of our villages, the ſtate of the 
people and the nature of the government under which 
they groan. But I return to Ke, to the part of the 
gardens particularly ſet apart to botany richneſs of 
ſoil, beauty of arrangement, every. thing is far ſuperior 
to the Jardin du Roi, at Paris. True it is that it is 
not deſtined to lectures which a profeſſor cauſes to be 
given, while he is walking regularly round borders. 
where the plants are put for a fortnight or three weeks; 
no particular ſyſtem is followed in their arrangement 
in Kew garden; thoſe whoſe aſſemblage can afford 
to the eye the moſt. agreeable effect are merely 
brought together, whenever a fimilar ſoil ſuits them. 
For thoſe of the ſedum family, borders have been 
formed of flints and ſtones, among which this ſpecies 
of plants commonly. grows; theſe ſtones, half buried 
in the earth, ſerve to ſupport. the raiſed borders, and 
even to contribute to the agreeableneſs of the effect, 
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The trees ſtand apart in a large circular ſpace 
Which they ſurround in the form of an amphitheatre; 
the middle is laid with turf, interſected by groves of 
ſhrubs: the green-houſes have an elegant neatneſs, of 
which we have no idea; large leaden ciſterns, filled 
with water, contain all the aquatic plants; the varieties 
of the magnolia acuminata, the tulipefera grandifolia, &c. 
grow and flower in the open ground; the orange- 
trees are diſperſed on all fides, in large tubs, in which 
they grow to a great height. The pomegranate, the 
myrtle, the moſt delicate trees are trained as eſpaliers, 
on the walls of the botanical gardens. We admired a 
variety of the cypreſs, unknown in France, of a 
charming effect from the delicacy and colour of its 
foliage, which it ſheds every year; a great many rare 
plants agreeably fixed our attention, but it would be 
neceſſary to ſpend days at Kew to ſee the whole, and 
weeks to make notes of what is. to be ſeen. The 
under gardener, a civil and intelligent man, ſhewed 
us every thing with as much exactneſs as complaifance. 
] ſhall never forget this enchanting place as long as I 
live. It is evident that it is in the middle of this ma- 
jeſtie nature, that the genius of the Engliſh authors 
has riſen to thoſe lofty conceptions; that their foul 
has indulged in thoſe ſublime flights which we admire 
in their , writings. The beauty of theſe gardens is 
allied to a profound ſentiment of the beautiful and the 
ſublime ; the beauty of ours, more allied to wit, to its 
agreeable ſallies: we are pretty, delicate, regular or 
pleaſing in this kind of decoration; the Engliſh are 
proud and faſcinating. | 
A few miles above Kew, ſtands. 88 another 
royal reſidence, the gardens of which are laid out in 
che e Takke's ; but it is the 9 afforded by the 
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ſituation of the place, that is particularly admired here; 
and we enjoyed it with delight. 

Hampton, beyond Kew, attracts e e to whom 
the works or the name of Shakeſpeare. are not in- 
different. The celebrated Garrick had at Hampton 
his country-houſe, in the garden of which he has 
erected a monument to Shakeſpeare. Garrick's widow 
-ftill occupies this charming villa, where art ſeems to 
have multiplied the ground by diſtributions, which 
have the appearance of having left every thing to 


nature. Like the gardens of Kew, it 18 laid out in 


the Engliſh taſte, but in a ſmall ſpace. The Thames 
ſkirts this garden; a ſtranger is ignorant of this for a 
long time, but he perceives the water under the ar- 
eade of a grotto; he thioks that he will be able to 
view only a part of it, he advanees, he paſſes under 
this fuppoſed grotto which 4 is nothing more than an 
arcade, and he is. furpyiſed to find himſelf on a 
charming lawn, which, on one ſide, is terminated by 


| veeping-willows, whoſe venerable branches project, 


bend over the river, and ruffle its ſurface by their 


foliage; on the other, a clump of pines, cypreſſes, and 


other evergreens, near a temple of a circular form, 
preceded by an Ionic periſtyle. He enters; the 
ſtatue of Shakgpeare (ſtanding up, with a meditative 
air, one liand leaning on a table on which he is 
writing, and holding the pen, his eyes raiſed, and 
turned to the other dae) placed on a pedeſtal, alone 
occupies this temple, in a niche made facing the en- 
trance. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Garrick has 
not erected a fimilar temple to the memory of her 
| huſband. 

This day is the moſt agreeable of; my tour, from 
. the vIVacity, the renewal of the happy ſenſations af- 


. | ſorded 
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Forded me { by ſo many intereſting objects: by turns 
enraptured by the maſter-pieces "of art, or the pro- 
ductions of nature, I fancied that my fondneſs for 
them was ſtill increaſed. | 
To run from ſhop to ſhop, may ſometimes be an 


. amuſement to the idle; but it is not in London that 
it would be moſt gratifying. You have ſeen the 


handſomeſt articles before you go in; the cloths or 
muſlins of the beſt taſte, of the fineſt effect, are diſ- 
played behind the glaſs windows; this is the choice 
of the warehouſe; attracted by this rich appearance, 


you enter, thinking to have to chooſe among number- 


leſs varieties; you have nothing more to admire; 


this rule is not without an exception however; there 


are ſome houſes very well aſſorted, the ſhow of which 
is, on the contrary, inferior to that of the ſmall ſhops, 


and where eternal fancy can exerciſe itſelf at pleaſure : 


bur the remark is very true in general, and as far as 


concerns myſelf, it is ſupported by ſome proofs. 8 
Civility, complaiſance, are the ſame among all the 


tradeſmen; and here, as at Paris or Lyons, it is back- 


wards, in rooms or warehouſes, that any you What 


ever are ſhewn and fold. 


Living is much dearer in London than in Paris, 
and workmanſhip, conſequently, is dearer alſo. The 
. Engliſhman works with ardour for the little time 
that he appropriates to labour ; but he takes his round . 


of pleaſure, and ĩs at not a little expenſe. 

We made a dinner entirely in the plain Engliſh 
ſtyle; I there found, in due form, the manner of 
ſerving the table, that I had already had an opportunity 
of remarking. The knife and fork, which never quit 
the inſide of the plate, are renewed as oſten as it. 
The cloth 1 18 taken off for the deſert, chat i is ſet on the 
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naked table, which is always of valuable wood, of the 
moſt beautiful poliſh ; ſmall glaſſes are then placed 
before each perſon, with a little napkin, folded like 


the /avabo of our prieſts, and there are introduced 


different wines, after which come tea and coffee, but a 
long time after, for a great deal of converſation takes 
place at the deſert. In the courſe of the repaſt, it is, 
as in our well regulated houſes, the ſervants who bring 
drink to the company. At the deſert, no one pours 
out wine for another ; the bottles are paſſed round, 
and every perſon helps himſelf as he pleaſes. 1 
liſtened attentively to the details given us by one of 
the party, on the criminal law, and the manner in 
which a culprit is brought to trial; they appeared to 
me exactly conformable to thoſe which M. de Lolme 


has given us, in his excellent work on the conſtitution | 
of England; a work of which he has juſt publiſhed a 


new edition in Engliſh, which no- doubt will be tranſ- 
lated into French, as the firſt which J ſaw ſeveral 
years ago; a work held in ſuch high eſtimation, that 
the Engliſh even quote it ſometimes in the diſcullion 
of affairs in parliament, '- 

Meeting a man with a coffin on his back gave me 


' occaſion to remark the ſingular luxury of the Engliſh 


in this way. Their coffins, of wood more or leſs 
valuable, are covered with cloth, oroamented with 


nails, and plates of filver or braſs loaded with in- 


ſcriptions, and frequently lined with lead. This re- 
fine ment is not merely the effect of the fancy of a few 

individuals, it is general among people in eaſy cir- 
eumſtanees. Few perſons are interred in the churches; | 
there are burial grounds in the outſkirts of the town, 


aud in the town are ſome adjoining to the churches; 


it coſts dear enough #9 2 Rs in the latter; N 
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has been contrived in order to render more uncom- 


mon the choice of that ground, 

I have ſaid that, in the ſuburbs of London, were 4 
great number of pretty taverns or tea-houſes, ſur- 
rounded by large gardens, very agreeably laid out and 
kept in order, whither the people repaired ia crowds ; 
it is alſo in theſe ſuburbs that are ſituated houſes of a 
very different kind, and far ſuperior to ours eſtabliſhed 
for the fame end, boarding-ſchools for young ladies, 
Many women take on themſelves the education of their 
daughters; but there are fome alſo, who, not chooſ- 
ing, or not being able, or perhaps not daring to under- 
rake it, place their children in theſe houſes of public 
inſttuction. They are generally kept by perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, of rigid morals, and of a well 
eftabliſhed reputation. They ſcarcely take more than 
ten or twelve young ladies; it is properly a family, 
whoſe. common mother, the miſtreſs, can know the 


character of each individual, and direct the whole 


with advantage to each pupil in particular. 

The price of the firſt boarding- ſchools, in S 
is a hundred guineas a year, for board and lodging, 
without reckoning any maſter, the number * the 
choice of whom are left to the relations, 

The reſerve and modeſt filence, which ſo well be- 


come the ſex, are here particularly inculcated in the 


young girls of family, who commonly bear the marks 


of it all their life, and. who, notwithſtanding a great 


fund of information, never betray that tone of con- 
filence, that decided or giddy air which Wee 
every grace. 

In this country, the men do not behave to the women 
with that little gallantry, ſo common with us, which is 
reduced to ſome grimaces and inſipid compliments z 
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they ſhew them- attentions which proceed from reſpect, 
and are connected with the high idea they form of the. 
virtues that they ought to poſi less, with the affection that 
they deſerve, and with the regard that is their due. 
The impreſſion of theſe ſentiments i is allo to be found 
among the people, and in the moſt common cuſtoms. 
A woman is reſpected in the ftreets by a man of the 
| loweſt claſs, who would take care not to run againſt 
her, but, on the contrary, would make way for her. 
Twice, on foot, taking hold of a perſon's arm, and 
being, by chance, on the outſide of the pavement, 
it was remarked with ſcandal, and it was hinted to him 
who accompanied me; the ſame thing happened on the 
river, in a boat in which I had left the beſt place to 
an old man of conſequence. Theſe fats are trifling; 
but it is a ſhade which forms a connexion in the _ 
of manuets. 
Mee faw the lord- mayor in all the pomp EY uſu- 
ally accompanies him; he was going to Guildball, the 
court- houſe, the principal ſeat of his civil juridition, 
Six fine horſes of the country drew his coach, which 
is very large, extremely rich, and gilt, in an old and; 
rather heavy taſte, adorned with ſculpture, like the. 
ſtate carriages of the king of F rance. The lord- 
mayor had his hair 1 in a bag, and wore, over an em- 
broidered coat, a long purple gown, open in front, 
With large ſleeves. Five or ſix ſervants, in purple 
liveries, trimmed with broad. ſilver lace, followed him, 
on his alighting from the carriage, to the entrance of 
the ſecond hall; a gentleman carries before him the. 
city ſword, the emblem ' of his, juriſdiction, which 
never quits him in all ceremonies and all his functions; 
tit has its. appointed place 1 in all the tribunals where, the 
lord. mayor ſits: it is is placed there on bis arrival, in 
| += + order. 
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order not to be removed till his departure, the ſword- , 
bearer carrying it conſtantly. before him. We entered, 
into a hall where he firſt ſtopped to ſign ſome papers 
that were preſented to him, and we followed him into 
a court of juſtice, whither he afterwards went, and at 
the entrance of Which, copies were put into our hands 
of the petitions of two perſons whoſe claims were 
going fo be inveſtigated. But although we had not 
paſſed the 'bar, the uſher of tne court came to tell us, 
with much reſpect and politeneſs, that there were to 
be diſcuſſed ſome city affairs, at which ſtrangers could 
not be preſent, and that he was very forty that the 
ftanding orders obliged him to beg us to withdraw. 
We returned into the firſt hall, always open to the 
public, where we remarked a monument erected to 

che famous William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, 
in the name of the lord-mayor and citizens, with an 
inſcription the beſt calculated for elevating and warm- 
ing the ſoul of every Engliſhman. After a glorious 
enumeration of what the. country owes to this 
celebrated man, it is there expreſſed that this teſ- 
timony of gratitude has been erected in this place, 

in order that all citizens, while attending to their af- 

fairs, might continually recolle& that be glory of a 

tate lies in lle Virtues which animate the beart of great 
men. 

On finding every where theſe monuments erected 
to the country, calculated for promoting a love for it, 
on ſeeing the majeſty of. the man of the people, of the 
Jord-mayor, their firſt magiſtrate, we applaud the 
reaſon and the juſtice with which the Engliſh have 
inſcribed at the Manfion-houſe, © Senatus "populuſyue 
Tondonenſis; and We muſt admit that, of all the in- 
habirants of the kingdoms of 8 there are nene 
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but che Engliſh who have a right to expreſs them= 
ſelves in this manner. 

It was well worth while to ſee in « Traddon the man 
who has made fo much noiſe in France by his writings, 
the perſecution which he has undergone, and the pub- 
licity which he has given to the latter, by revealing, 
the odious myſteries of the Baſtille.” After ſome viſits, 
paid and returned, we were invited to dine at his houſe 
to-day (25th July): I had not feen him in the pre- 
ceding viſits; I expected to find in his perſon and in 
his converſation, ſomething of that tart vivacity which, 
ſeems to characterize his pen; I ſaw no other than a 


mild man, of eaſy and agreeable converſation, and 


whom I ſhould. judge likely to be very engaging in 


| ſociety. We readily repreſent, to our imagination, 


authors, as we do heroes; when we have ſeen only 
their portraits, taken at the moment when they began 
to have ſome celebrity, we always fancy them thirty 


| years old, I was almoſt aſtoniſhed to find M. Linguet 
with the figure and the appearance of a man verging 


upon fifty ; ; beſides, a few months confinement in.the, 
Baſtille muſt make a man look ſeveral years older. 
M. Linguet is of the middle fize, rather thin, with 
an ugly face, but with that air which belongs to men 


of talents, and which carries with it an excuſe for vg- 
| lineſs; he has little eyes ſunk in his head, and ſharg 


like thoſe of the elephant. His opinions and his ex- 
preſſions concerning France and the French, are mo.- 
deſt, reſerved and circumſpect; he is, in this particu- 
lar, more than decent; he is extremely cautious. There 
was a great deal of convertation about the balloon pf 


St. Cloud; the fall of the new Phaeton, and the Pari- 
ſian witticiſms on this occaſion; he conſidered the opi- 
; 1 won ing, and he wille cruel; ; and he puta Pp to, 
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jt. He appears to have more eſteem than admiration 
for the Engliſh, whoſe good and bad qualities he equally 
mentions, , I ſhould not imagine that he is very fond 
of them, and I ſhould be much miſtaken if he would 
not prefer reſiding in France, on the ſuppoſition that 
he might do ſo without fear. This does not ſurpriſe, 
me, though I am more inclined than he to admire 
the Engliſh, A perſon may live very agreeably in 
France, although a foreigner; as there are no cis 
tizens in that country, the difference is hardly worth 
notice; but in England, a foreigner ſettled feels 
that he is nothing in the ſtate, and finds fo much 
heavier the weight of the taxes, and of the public bur- 
dens; he has his ſhare of theſe, without being able 
to intereſt himſelf in every thing that occaſions them 
to be cheerfully borne by thoſe who impoſe them on 
themſelves. 

We were ſerved in the French ſtyle as to the faſhion, 
but! in the Engliſn as to the diſhes, which were well 
choſen, clean, and abundant, without oſtentation; fiſn 
in the firſt courſe, roaſt- meat aſterwards, then ſide- 
diſhes, paſtry, &c. The houſe occupied by M. Lin- 
guet is in a good part of the town, out of the buſtle 
of trade; it is large and in good order, furniſhed with 
Engliſh fimpliciry, as to the quantity of the furniture, 
and with all the neatneſs that is peculiar to it; the 
apartments are ſpacious and elegant. He lives alone 
with a French woman who has been handſome, who is 
very well ſtill, and who paſſes for his friend: her air 

and her manner are quite genteel; ſhe expreſſes herſelf _ 
with grace and judgment; her age and her reſpectable 
look render this name of friend probable; it is ſaid, 
however, that this connexion has done M. Linguet 
ame. R harm n nete! ; which almoſt ſignifies, that it "has, | 


— prevented | 
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prevented him from receiving, in point of women, 4 
ſociety like that he has of men; he ſces perſons of diſ- 
tinction and people of merit, is well. with the ambaſ- 
ſador, & c. He leads a very buſy life, conſtantly writing 
his Awnals, the printing of which gives him a great deal 
ol trouble: and indeed, in order to diminiſh it in part, 
he intends to have them printed 1 in his own houſe. 
Morande, the editor of the Courier de Europe, 18 
ere at dageers dravn wich Linguet, whom he con- 
tradicts and dliſparages on every occaſion. He was 
the author of the Gagertier cuiraſſe, and of a work for 
the ſacrifice of which Madame 24 Barry obtained him 
a penſion from the crown of France, by a negotiation, 
which the Count 4d? Lairegais and Beaumarchais were 
charged to conclude. with Morande, in London. He 
Is well acquainted with the great men and the gay ladies, 
days that all thoſe people are fit to go together; and 
 hinaſelf, with a big face and a big tone, giving ſome 
very ſevere rubs, laughing beſides at every. one and 
every thing, appears very fit to keep them company. 
It is Pleaſant enough to hear him relate, with his rather 
g cynical air, in har manner he was thrown into the 
career which he now purſues, In other reſpects, he 
ſeems not much eſteemed here, wan this is by no 
means aſtoniſning. | 
Being on the eve of my Ape, the preparations 
inconſequence haye employed a part of the morning ; 
the reft of the day has been devoted to that diſtin- 
guiſhed man of ſcience, to the eſtimable man whoſe 
. Jociety has fo much augmented for us the pleaſure 
of being in London, I ſhall ever remember, among 
other things, the intereſting details which he gave us 


32 concerning the perſon of Fate: about which chance 


. . 75 _ _—_ converſe, 
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'This learned miniſter of Zurich is very well known 
throughout all Germany; he there enjoys the higheſt 
conſideration; he has there univerſally inſpired ex- 
traordinary veneration and love: though ſtill young, as 
a huſband and father, he is adored at Zurich, of which 
he is the example, and where nothing intereſting to the 
happineſs of families. is decided without his being pre- 
viouſly conſulted. | 


He was in the habit of keeping a journal of all his 


actions; a great part of this manuſcript was ſtolen 
from him a ſow years ago, and it was printed in Hol- 
land, without his knowledge. This ſingular collec- 


tion ſpread among the public, who received it favour- 


ably and it became in requeſt. The author there be- 
trays a ſoul ſo gentle, ſo pure, ſo ingenuous and ſo ex- 
panſive, he inculcates a moral ſo ſound, a philoſophy 
fo affecting, that he has gained every heart. Lavater 
is as 3 as he is virtuous; for a long time his taſte 
and his genius for obſervation had made him ſtudy men 
even in the ſmalleſt features of their faces, their moſt 
inſignificant geſtures, and the very ſhape of the cha- 
racters which they trace, and which conſtitute the hand- 
writing peculiar to each. He was far from wiſhing to 
vrite any thing on PH ognomy ; he does not believe, 


and he ſays it, that it is poſſible to make a ſcience the 


principles of which ſhall be infallible ; but an extra- 
ordinary nicety of penetration, and a delicate feeling, 
improved by the diſcoveries of a juſt and diſcerning 


mind, had led him to make ſome remarks and collect 
ſome facts ſo aſtoniſhing, that his friends were. con- . 


tinually urging him to follow them up and to augment 
their number. Doctor Zimmermann, in particular, his 
worthy friend, was one of thoſe with whom he indulged 


himſelf _ in the plating of obſervation, From La- 
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rater's window, they viewed together a detachment of 
guards which one day happened to paſs beneath it: 
Layater examined the different countenances, and 
communicated to Zimmermann the opinions with 
which they inſpired him. One of them ſtruck him ſo 
forcibly, that afcer he had exclaimed about every thing 
that it ſeemed to announce in point of fiercenels, he 
would go out to examine it again, ſo much did it ap- 
pear to him to characterize a violent and atrocious 
paſſion ; he returned to his houſe, ſtill more moved at 
the expreſſion of this countenance; the ſame night, the 
man whoſe face had inſpired Lavater with fo much 
horror, aſſaſſinated his captain. Doctor Zimmermann 
availed himſelf of this new fact, in ordef to determine 
his friend to collect and digeſt his obſervations; at laſt 
be publiſhed them, with the numberleſs engravings, 
all the drawings of which his great facility and his 
equal talent had enabled him to make. Written in 
German, this werk has all the energy of the various 
idioms of that language, which has its moods as the 
Greek had, and which leaves men of genius the la aculty 
of compoſing the names that they want; a faculty that 
Lavater has much employed in order to expreſs things 
abſokitely new, which it belonged to him alone. to 
render. It is this work, which has recently been tranſlated 
under the title of PH guomie; ; bur this tranſlation is 
neceſſarily fo imperfect, it ſo disfigures' the original, 
that Lavater himſelf, who has reviſed it, and who knows 
no more of French that is neceſſary to underſtand it, 
Nys that it is quite a different work from his. The 
engravings have alſo been reduced, and altered, in 
order to reduce the price of the work, and render it 
more within the purchaſc of. a great e a her- 
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Anecdotes of the Prince of Wales, which would 
hot make bad companions to thoſe of our Count d' Ar- 
tois or of the Duke de Chartres; ſome details con- 
cerning the court, others about the learned, filled up 
the converſation, and completely let us into the ſecret 
hiſtory of a great many people; a pretty long viſit 
from Linguet, ever mild, witty, and amiable, alſo took 
up ſome time. I forgot, of Lavater, that in the pub- 
lication of his work, a periodical German writer took 
the field againſt him, and undertook criticiſms to which 
the modeſt Lavater never thought of making any reply 
in the mean time he continued his 9 and 
often made journies in order to go and contemplate 
celebrated perſons when dead; he even ſometimes gave 
his advice, when it was aſked of him, 1 in regard to chil- 
dren or ſimple profile ſhades, but he is become very 
reſerved reſpecting this laſt kind of conſultation, in 
order to avoid being impoſed upon. | 1 
The journaliſt who had criticized him, contrived, in 
onder to puzzle him, and be juſtified in laughing at him, 
to ſend him a profile ſhade,' compoſed of the forehead 
of one perſon with the noſe of another, the mouth of 
a third, & c. joined together with the greateſt poſſible 
nicety, aſking him earneſtly his opinion in regard 
to this head. At the very firſt glance, Lavater was 
aſtoniſhed, he ſtudied the more before he decided, and 
finiſhed by acknowledging that he could ſay nothing of 
this face; that it was out of nature, and contrary to 
her laws; that this forehead could ſuit only a noſe of 
ſuch a form; that this noſe muſt belong to à forehead 
deſignated in ſuch a manner; in ſhort, it happened that 
he gave the proportions of the other parts of the face 


of the perſons of which ſome only had been taken. 1 


The critic, diſconcerted and conquered, is become as 
c 8 
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| great an admirer of Lavater as he had been an 
* enemy, *O 
| Continual rain, thunder, and lightning accompanied 
our departure from London (July 27th.) from five 
o'clock in the morning, and on all our route as far as 
Dover. We ſhould have gone to Dunkirk by the 
Thames, had there been any veſſels bound to that port; 
but we mult wait the opportunity, we are preſſed for 
time, and we have returned by the fame road, Ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe would have appeared gloomy i in ſuch 
bad weather; yet I again found rheſe beautiful plains 
rendered ſo by culture, and which are merely disfigured 
by ſome commons ſtill uncultivated, that is to ſay, in 
. meadows overrun by furze and juniper. Except the 
poorneſs of a great part of the foil, which makes this 
IP route the leaſt beautiful in England, I again ſaw the 
A image -of comfort and proſperity. We dined with 
ſome Frenchmen really : Frenchmen, "complaining of 
all the cuſtoms which are not their own, ſeeming to 
5 value nothing but their own conceit, little men and 
- loud, true praters on whom foreigners are fully juſti- 
1 ſied in ſetting no eſteem. The moſt rational of the 
= fame party felt the ridiculouſneſs of the others; I con- 
* gratulated them within myſelf, and on that account I. 
haue a better opinion of them. 


Note of the Editor. The manuſcript contains a few more de- 

_ tails reſpecting the paſſage from Dover to Calais, and the road 

trayelled from Calais to Amiens; but as they relate to countries well 

* known, ] have thought that their ſuppreſſion would not ferm a blank 
in the collection of the works of Madame Roland., 
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1787. 
Ix the ſilence of the country, I ſhall recall to mind 
the intereſting objects which have ſtruck my eyes and 
touched my heart, In the boſom of peace and com- 
poſure, I ſhall reeolle& my fleeting ſenſations; I ſhalt 
run over in my imagination ſome majgſtie ſcenes which 
have charmed it, and I ſhall nouriſh my reaſon with 
every thing that was offered me by nature and man in 
a country of mountains and liberty. 

I will not write for any one; the idea of being 
read would excite my ſelf- love, cramp my ideas, fetter 
my expreſſions, and no doubt leffen the charm of feel- 
ing to which I love to abandon myſelf. 

Happy in having it in their power to improve their 
underſtanding, women are not bound to communicate 
what they acquire. 

What could they fay that others do not know better 

than they? Their ſex and their duties keep them 
equally under a veil, where they more certainly find 
happineſs than in the midſt of the illuſions, which lead 

them to ſhew themſelves. _ 
May you, dear and tender object of my ſolicitude, 
feel theſe truths ! You, who alone will one day be able to 
run over theſe collections where 1 with confidence trace 
my aftechjons and my . may you often remember 
| your 
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your mother, and always fortify yourſelf in the princl- 
Ples which are to conſtitute your happineſs! | 
The departure from a ſmall town has nothing re- 
markable in itſelf. 

1 paſs to Lyons, whoſe beautiful Ktoation, Nou 
quays, pictureſque points of view, commerce and w- 
lence, are well known. 

Indulging in the hope of the fine geht that would 
be afforded me by that Rhone which runs paſt Lyons 
ſo proudly, I was not a little aſtoniſhed to find it ſo 
dull above that city. An uneven and flinty plain, 
waſhed here and there with a water which appeared 
ſtagnant; ſuch is the bed of the Rhone, ever winding, 
ever divided, exhibiting only an air of ravage, diſorder 
and infertility. | 

After having wen a part of La Breſſe, of Bugey 
250 of the Pays de Gex, which preſent nothing very 
intereſting to deſcribe, we arrived at Geneva. 

The mountain of Salève limits this town on one 
ſide, conceals the view of it, and offers nothing but 
bald rocks and dry brambles, and fatigues the obſerver 
who would wiſh.to remove or embelliſh it. But this 
charming lake, whoſe clear and limpid waters flow over 
a gravel which maintains their tranſparency ; but theſe 
fields, theſe delightful habitations, adorned with a taſte 
that reminds me of the neatneſs, the comfort of the 
' Engliſh, and which ſeem placed on the banks of the 
lake for the gratification of the eyes, as the lake ſeems 
to waſh theſe grounds in order to enliven them; but 
Mount Jura, which riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, 

the gliſtening glaciers, and the ſun ſilvering or gilding 
the ſnow which penetrates between the mountains that 
they crown; but the hill of Chablais, which volup- 


/ tuouſly extends to one of che banks of the lake, orna- 
mented | 
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mented with country-ſeats ; this aſſemblage of objects 
_ renders the ſituation of Geneva one of the moiſt in- 
tereſting that can be imagined. | 
As to the town of which Voltaire formerly ſaid that 

the town of Calvin was become the town of Socrates, 
and that its inhabitants were a nation of ſages, it is very 
much altered in this reſpect. The active and induſtrious 
people are no longer any ching but a collection of work- 
men and ſhopkeepers, between whom fortune alone 
eſtabliſhes any difference. Its leading men are become 
ariſtocrats; to-day oppreſſors and to-morrow oppreſſed, 
they accelerate corruption, by means of which they have 
enſlaved their fellow- citizens. Geneva isa French town: 
| language and manners, every thing aſſimilates it to our 
nation. It has a theatre, a citadel, barracks and luxury; | 

taſte, and the fort of delicacy reſulting from ſome of 
theſe things, will {till be improved here; but it has no 
diſtinctive character: it is no longer any thing in point 
of liberty, morals, and all that can be remarked eſti- 
mable and happy among a people that are not debaſed. 
e privileges of the citizens are only a ſnadow per- 
haps, it is true, that five or ſix thouſand fouls, bene- 
trated with a republican ſentiment, would be capable 
of a deſperate blow, if the yoke were made too heavy 
and too galling for them; but the leading men poſſeſs 


power with authority; they will be ſparing in the uſe . 


_ of it towards the preſent generation: that which ſhall 
follow, quite accuſtomed to the yoke and enervated by 
the enjoyments of luxury, will behold its chains without 
. aſtoniſhment, or become the prey of a amen 
government. 

If the conſtitution of Cabs no longer preſents to 
che philoſopner the happy combination of the powers, 
| which maintains equality, elevates the ſoul, foſters vi- 
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gilance, inflames emulation and preſerves morals, the 
abode of this town till offers to foreigners, with the 
Gght of the moſt active induſtry, the pleaſures which 
can be found among men generally enlightened, in a 
place where learning flouriſhes, and diſtinguiſhed pro- 
feſſors reſide. An amiable ſociety, the pleaſures of 
comfort and the reſources of the mind, are alſo power - 
ful allurements, particularly in a country delightful 
from its ſituation and the pureneſs of its air. | 
The women commonly appeared to me. fair, rather 
pale, and of that complexion which the Engliſh would 
call delicate; their dreſs is like ours, as well as their air, 
and probably their taſte is the ſame as that of all the 
countries where the two ſexes, living much together, 
have a particular wiſh of pleaſing each other, and ſtudy 
to ſucceed. Play is common in the higher circles, and 
cards figure there more than in the female coteries. 
In a "Wag families are ſtill to be met with ſome traces of 
the latter, and in cheſe a female may partake of thoſe 
collations which are animated by the frankneſs and 
: gaicty of playful youth; but the admiſſion of the other 
ſex is. neither uncomman nor difficult, and this ſhadow 
of ancient manners muſt alſo vaniſh. Trade, which 
.enlivens and eririches Geneva, is inceſſantly militating 
againſt republican auſterity, and muſt have contributed 
to make it diſappear; it may be conſidered as the firſt 
and preparatory cauſe of the laſt revolution. A demo- 
cratic and at the ſame time trading ſtate, i is a moral 
contradiction, the exiſtence of ich: cannot long be 
maintained; for the eſſence of democracy is incom- 
patible with that of commerce ; they neceſſarily deſtroy 
each other. 
The entrances to 8 by the lake are all barred 
by chains; of the three land Hates, tio are agreeably 
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decorated, as well as the barracks, the citadel, the 
guard-houſes and the theatre ; theſe are the works of 
the preſent adminiſtration. I ſaw, not without being 
piqued, the date of 1785 on the edifices, which recalled 
to mind the epoch of their eſtabliſhment with that of 
oppreſſion. A garriſon of eight hundred men, in 
the pay of the magnificent council, that is to ſay, of 
the nation, like all other public expenſes, occupies 
moſt of theſe places: true it is, that the greater part 
of theſe impoſts falls as yet only on the rich ; the prin- 
cipal taxes are divided in proportion to the ſervants, 
horſes, &c. Whether this advantage be owing to the 
juſtice of the adminiſtration, or whether it reſult from 
the remembrance of the ancient conſtitution, and the 
fear of exaſperating new ſubjects; ſtill it exiſts, and can 
it be hoped that prudence will preſerve it for any N 
of time? 


Of the five churches at Geneva, the ancient ca- 


thedral, under the denomination of St. Pierre, is the 


only remarkable one. This is a gothic edifice, the 


portico of which, in the modern ſtyle, is formed of 


four marble columns of the Corinthian order. Its in- 


ſide contains the monuments of two contemporaries, 
each celebrated in his way; D' Aubignẽ, the hiſtorian, 


the ſcholar, and the warrior; and duke Henry of Roban, 
ſon-in-law of Sully. The mauſoleum of the latter alſo 
covers the aſhes of his unfortunate ſon Tancred, whoſe 


hiſtory no one will recolle& without lamenting the af- 
fliction of his mother, and devoting to execration the 


memory of the unworthy dutcheſs his ſiſter. It were 
to be wiſhed that we could ſomewhere procure the copy 


of the epitaph which ſhe. contrived to get effaced: 


however, the knowledge of the facts is ſufficient for 


poſterity to eſtabliſh their opinion, and do June to 5 


every one. 
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The church of St. Pierre, ſimple and noble, is alſo the 
place of aſſembly of the citizens for the election of the 
ſyndics. It was within its walls that during the time of the 
late troubles, ſuch of the citizens as determined to defend 
their liberty at the price of their blood were collected 
and had aſſembled their arms; but ſome men bought 
over by the chiefs had mixed among them; they per- 
ſuaded them, after paſſing ſeveral days under arms, that 
1t was neceſſary to take ſome reſt, in order to prepare for 
ſtanding the ſiege with which they were threatened, and 
that a certain number of them would be ſufficient for 
the guard: They were believed; they remained, and 
while the others were aſleep, they opened the gates to 
the French troops, and to thoſe of Sardinia and of Berne. 
When they awoke, there was no longer any thing to be 
done but to weep over their cba and wear them in 
ſilence. Thus, thoſe revolutions which, 1n great ſtates, 
may be compared to ſtorms that agitate the ſeas; darken 
the horizon, and ſpread terror over the land, were for 
this little republic, like the breath of a man on a glaſs 
of water which he ruffles at his pleaſure, without any 
one taking much intereſt in the matter. 

The arſenal, kept in good order, is f:id to contain 
arms ſufficient to equip twelve thouſand men. The 
' ſpacious and convenient hoſpital, ſupports a great num- 
ber of poor. The population is eſtimated at twenty- 

Hive thouſand ſouls. 
I Vas almoſt offended at not indi" in Geneva the 
ſtatue of Rouſſeau ; but the defender of the rights of 
human nature cannot appear but overcome by grief or 
inflamed by anger, in the midſt of a debaſed people 
and its oppreſſors. No doubt I am not the only one 
who has entertained this thought, A private indivi- 
dual, whoſe name 1 will not here mt ention, poſſeſſed, in 


1 
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a charming houſe in the environs of Geneva, a ſtatue 
in ſtone of Rouſſeau, very well. executed and of 
a ſtriking likeneſs, A ſtranger wiſhed to have it: 


M, like a good judge of propriety, and as a beer 


ſpeculator, immediately ſold it to him. 
We ſtrolled about the environs of Geneva, and 


viſited M. Tronchin, the ex- counſellor, an old man of 


eighty, freſh, active, and intelligent, whoſe amenity, 
engaging manners, and polite addreſs, ſuffer nothing to 
be perceived of his great age. He conſtantly reſides 
at D#lices, a houſe which Voltaire's reſidence has 
rendered celebrated, which he has extolled in his 
| verſe, and to which he gave this name that it fo well 
deſerves. An admirable ſituation, quite cloſe to 
Geneva, a charming proſpect of the town, the lake, 
the mountains N vallies, beautiful gardens, a con- 
venient houſe and a fine collection of pictures; ſuch 
is what this delightful habitation affords. There are 
ſcarcely any claſſic pictures among theſe paintings, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a ſingle Raphael of the firſt time of this 
great man; a few by Julio Romano, a Carlo Maratti, &c. 


but here are to be ſeen ſeveral pictures by Merits, 


Vandyck, Rembrandt, Teniers, Sckalken, ſome charming 


pieces by Laireſſe and various maſters, ſome of which 
are rather ſcarce, and ſeveral very valuable by the- 


| high finiſhing of their works. 
M. Tronchin's nephew is a living pontait, which 
mothers, who have daughters to marry, will fee with 


more intereſt than any other. Every thing that an- 


nounces a refined ſoul, a cultivated mind, an excellent 


education, an amiable diſpoſition, joined to the graces 


of youth, to a happy countenance and to the quality 
of a rich heir: theſe are good cieles 1 to recommend a 
man as a ſon-in-law. 


” 
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The road from Geneva to Lauſanne is almoſt one 
continual ſcene of enchantment. The pretty village 
of Gentoux belongs to the ſtate of Geneva; Yer/oy then 
appears, but to diſadvantage in compariſon with the 
former; farther on, are ſeen ſome traces of the 
harbour begun at the time of the project of con- 
ſtructing a town of the ſame name, and for which the 
road from Lyons i into Switzerland had already been 
made to pals in the neighbourhood. In coaſting the 

lake, whoſe banks and aſpect are delightful, we ſuc- 
ceſſively croſſed Copet, Mon, Rolles and Morges, places 
charming from their ſituation, from the proſpect 
there to be enjoyed, from the manner in which 
they are built, and the Fxcellent . air that is there 


K breathed. 


. Copet, a capital eſtate with 45 title of barony, and a 
very fine caſtle, was for two years the reſidence of 
Bay le, when that great man in his youth was pre- 
ceptor of the children of the Count de Dohna, pro- 
prietor of Copet in the ſeventeenth century. This 
fine eſtate, which ſince it was ſold to Hoguet, is ſaid to 
have always belonged only to financiers, has juſt been 

purchaſed by M. N ecker, ſince the death of Madame 
Thelluſſon who poſſeſſed it. The duke of Glouceſ- 
ter inhabited the caſtle when we were there, and he 
intended to remain in it during the ſummer. | 
Mon, a pretty large place, is ſituated, in a great 
meaſure, on the height crowned by the country-ſat 
in which the bailiff e . 

Kolles is ſmaller than Nyon; the high road croſſes 
it, or rather it is built on each ſide of the road, and 


forms only one handſome ſtreet very airy and-cheer- 
ful. There is no harbour as at Nyon, where is a 
mart for wood deſtined for Geneva. 


- | | | Merge 
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Morges is extremely agreeable, prettily built, with 


A public walk, a large caſtle for the bailiff, and a 
church in the modern taſte, recently finiſhed, well 
built and well ſituated. We found a great number 
of citizens without the town, employed i in ſhooting at 
birds. The eſtabliſhment of this company is of a 


ſomewhat ancient date, and he who is elected king of 


it, enjoys conſiderable privileges. The lake bathes ; the 


walls of Morges as well as thoſe of the preceding 


towns, and it continues to adorn the moſt charming 
proſpect. 

On one ſide is -the Pays 80 Vaud, with its pretty 
vineyards, i its verdant meadows, its country-ſeats, the 
towns which I juſt mentioned, and ſome other neat 


and agreeable villages; on the other, the cultivated 


country of Chablais, furniſhed with the towns of 


'Thonon, Ripaille, which the retreat of Amadeus has 
rendered famous, and Evian, where are mineral 
waters at this day much in vogue. This ſuperb 
baſin is ſurrounded by the mountains of Savoy, and 
_ crowned in the diſtance by the ſummit of the Alps. 


The mirror of the water repeats and multiplies theſe 


different objects; its. tranſparency and that of the air 
et chem off with a clearneſs which affects not with any 
fatigue the pleaſure of- the eyes that contemplate 
| them. Happy the traveller, independent of circum- 
ſtances, who can think at leiſure on theſe delightful 1 


banks, direct his ſteps to Yevay, ſeek the traces of 
Clarens, be aſtoniſhed at finding there nothing but 
huts, viſit the gloomy caſtle of Chillon, meaſure with 
his eye the height of the rocks of Meillerie, lofe him- 


ſelf in their wild paths, admire Nature, enjoy her 
bleſſing 5, pardon the errors of tHe human race, and 
nouriſh i in n his ſoul with the indulgence of philoſophy, 
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the enthuſiaſm of a man alive to all that 1s good and 
virtuous. 

You recede from the kke: in order to arrive at 
Lauſanne; this town, peopled by about ſeven thou- 
ſand fouls, is at preſent the principal and the largeſt 
town in the Pays de Vaud; ſituated on ſome hills, 
its ſtreets are very much on a ſlope, rather narrow, 
crooked, and ill paved; its houſes are ordinary in 
appearance, though tolerably well built. The whole 
of the maſs would be as ugly as irregular, did not 
this very irregularity afford a ſomething ſingular, 


which is advantageouſly embelliſhed by the moſt 


happy ſituation. Charming-gardens join to thoſe of 
the houſes of the town that look towards the ſmiling 
country by which they are ſurrounded ; hillocks of 
vines, verdant vallies, pictureſque habitations, pretty 
woods, mineral waters, a fine vegetation, every thing 
ſeems emulous to pleaſe and to charm. The good 
air, the excellence of the proviſions, and a good 
fociety joined to theſe advantages, attract to Lau- 
ſanne many foreigners, particularly of the Engliſh 
nation. 

Here comfort i is enjoyed without commerce ; here is 
a college or academy which has produced ſeveral pro- 
feſſors of diſtinguiſhed merit; learning, eſtabliſhed 
long ſince, has diffuſed the charms of its culture; 
and the ſpeculations of commerce have not ſmo⸗- 
thered the ſeeds of delicacy and taſte, The in- 


habitants here, as much French as at Geneva, but, no- 


wiſe preoccupied by the ſolicitude of gain, more than 
by the intrigues of ambirion, the thirſt for domineering, 


or the torment of being enſlaved, ſeem to live only to 
enjoy the charms of exiſtence, and embelliſh it at 
__ 2bev pleaſure, Manners are mild without being cor- 
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rupted; it is neither republican auſterity, nor mo- 

narchical licentiouſneſs; they have no need of the 
efforts of virtue; they are poliſhed from inſtinct, from 
voluptuouſneſs perhaps, as they are tranquil from 
fituation, rather than wiſe from principle and temperate 
from duty. | 

However, this great concourſe of foreigners, the 
taſte for play which they have introduced, and for. 
high play, the habit of which they promote, are 
imperceptibly undermining the foundations of this 
Sy | 

Lauſanne, like all the Park! de Vaud, i is ſubject to the 
canton of Berne, which ſends thither a bailiff; but it 
has its council and its burgomaſter, and enjoys ſeveral 
privileges. It was withdrawn from the domination 
ol its biſhop, and embraced the reform at the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century. 
On leaving Lauſanne, it is neceſſary to aſcend for a 
long time in order to reach Mondon. The landſcape 
is gloomy and dull, interſected by a great number of 
paſtures; and ſome lands in cultivation. Cattle and 
cheeſe are the great articles of trade of this hilly and 
rugged country, where the woods frequently appear, 
and whoſe black fir crowns the heights called Little 
| ur. 55 
The country pen ſcarcely ſpeak any thing but 
_ German. We begin to ſee the women with their 
hair divided into two treſſes, which fall all the way 
down their ſhoulders, and to which are added black 
ribbands that reach to their heels; a little black cap, 
in the ſhape of a large calolte, covers their head; it 
js trimmed with a lace of the ſame colour, which flies 
off from the face in large n like a glory round 
the head oi a laut. | 

The 
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The horſes are ſtrong, though long backed; they 


| carry little fleſh, and appear to bear ſome reſernblance 
to the Engliſh poſt-horſes. 


Mendon, an old and ſmall town, partly ſituated on 
the rapid declivity of a hill, and at the riſe of a valley 


watered by the Broye, was much more conſiderable 
under the domination of Savoy; it was then the 


capital of the Pays de Vaud. Some remains of an- 
riquity dug out of the environs of the town, and an 
inſcription ſince decyphered, prove its remote origin, 
and ſeem to announce a ſort of ſplendour, of which it 
has now left but ſome faint indications. It contains 
only three thouſand ſouls, and appeared to me badly 
built; it is true, that the weather was itſelf ſo bad, 
that it may have biaſſed my opinion of the town, 
where I did no more than dine. 

After croſſing ſome well cultivated and tolerably 
fertile fields, and a few woods of fir, beech and pine, 
we arrived at Payerne, another rather ugly town, but 
which ſome inſcriptions and other remains of monu- 
ments found in the neighbourhood, atteſt to have been 


inhabited by the Romans. It has its magiſtrates, and 
ſome particular privileges. The bailiff of Berne 
exerciſes no juriſdiction within its walls nor in its 


liberties. _ The Broye, a river or conſiderable torrent, 
which we had already met with, paſſes by this place, 


| whence it runs and traverſes the lake of Morat, and 
; diſcharges itfelf into that of Neuchatel. 


I ſhall ſometimes recollect the prelty maid of 


Payerne, the only ſervant of a large inn, attending to 
| every thing with inconceivable activity, ſingular at- 
tention, and an evenneſs of temper and a civility of 
manners, equally uncommon and intereſting. The 


reſ * 5 engaging character of goodneſs blended | 
| wich 
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with intelligence, i is thus found in beings of the loweſt 
claſs, whom we mult diſtinguiſh and eſteem, notwith- 
ſtanding the meanneſs of their condition. 

From Payerne, the road runs without offering any 
thing curious, to Avenches, formerly Aventicum, a 
flouriſhing colony belonging to the Romans, ſome 
mention of which is to be found in Tacitus, and 
where ſome ruins of columns, inſcriptions, and moſaic 
work, have exerciſed the conjectures of the learned. 

Meadows all the way, woods of which firs conſti- 
tute the ornament, more lands in culture than I had 
yet perceived at a time, and alſo a few vines ſkirt the 
road, ſrom one of the points of which the riſe of the 
waters allowed us to perceive the junction of the lakes 
of Morat and Neuchatel, which likewiſe communicate 
with that of Bienne. Several ſmall towns and ſome 
pretty villages are ſeated on the banks of the firſt, at 
the foot of the mountain which crowns it throughout 
its whole length. - At the diſtance of about an hour 
and a half's journey from Avenches, we arrived at 
Morat ; but before we entered i it, we obſerved between 
the lake and road, the little chapel in which are pre- 
ſerved the bones of the Burgundian ſoldiers who pe- 
riſhed at the ſiege of that town by Charles the Bold in 
1476. It is an oblong, entirely ſurrounded by iron 
rails, through which are ſeen a prodigious heap of 
human bones kept in by a wooden barrier that con- 
fines them, and leaves a paſſage between IH: and the 
exterior grates of the chapel. 

Humble and feeble monument of a Fightful acſrihs 
tion and of a noble courage, remind the Swiſs of their 
ancient valour, preſerve among them, with the love of 
liberty, the hope of ever defending i it victoriouſly, and 


cauſe to tremble the ambitious man who would wiſh 
to invade wy 
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I DEE not whether the ſituation of this chapel, and 
the contraſt berween ſmiling nature and thoſe diſmal re- 
mains of the human race, added in my mind to the 
impreſſion of the objects; but I could willingly have 
remained a long time on theſe banks, abandoning my 
ſoul to the feelings to which they gave birth. A 
Latin inſcription and a few German verſes are engraved 
under the roof, above the rails. The former ſtates the 

fact; I did not underſtand the others. 

Morat, tolerably extenſive, partly ſituated on the 
banks of the lake, partly on the height, interſected by 
wide and indifferently built ſtreets, with a caſtle at the 
entrance oſ the town, is remarkable for its ſtone ar- 
cades, conſtructed in front of the houſes. Theſe ar- 
cades afford a convenient ſhelter to the foot paſſen- 
ger; but being too low, they darken. the ſhops and 
produce not a handſome effect. The bailiff-governor 

is ſent alternateiy by Friburg and by Berne, and from 
nis judgments appeals are made to the council of the 
canton to which he does not belong. The reformation 
was eſtabliſhed at Morat in 1530, by g general delibera- 
tion and the majority of votes; a ſingvlar example of 
moderation and of political views, which ſcarcely ad- 
mits the one, and generally overcomes the others. | 

From Morat to Guemminn we again croſſed ſome 
woods; we then approached the mountains, and the 
country became rude; we ſaw here and there ſome 
houſes entirely built of wood, and covered with thatch, 
of a ſingular neatneſs, and of a more comfortable ap⸗ 
pearance than one would be led to imagine. We en- 
tered Guemminn by a wooden bridge covered by a roof 
"ſupported by timbers, and loaded with tiles like that of 
a houſe: this bridge is. erected over the Sane, a fine 
river which diſcharges itſelf into the Aar. „ 
„„ . Here 
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Here are no longer the ſmiling ſcenes of the Pays 


4 Vaud; the vines have diſappeared; the French lan- 


guage is unknown; gaiety of diſpoſition has remained 
under the mild temperature of the hills on the bank 


of the lakes; nature aſſumes another tint, and ſpreads 


it over the men as over the fields. On leaving Guem- 
minn, we made a long and rugged aſcent through a 
foreft of firs ; the country afterwards opens, and pre- 
ſents lands in cultivation, but very much interſected by 
woods and paſtures. 
Three things which had already ſtruck me, ſeem ill 
to multiply and to fix equal attention; che feantains of 
the towns, villages, and roads, the hedges of the fields, 
and the fences of the gardens, 
Fountains are common and abundant, erected in the 
form of a ruſtic column or elegant obelifſk, whence 
iſſue ſeveral water-ſpouts ; they are ſurrounded by a 


baſin breaſt high, into which the water again falls, and 


In which herbs and other things for uſe may be waſhed. 
Frequent every where, they are accompanied, on the 


roads, inſtead of a baſin, by a large tree hollowed out, 


in order to ſerve as a watering trough for animals. 


Hedges line the roads, the paths, the fields, the meadows. 


and the woods; they are made with care, and kept up 
with a neatneſs which makes them ſerve as a decoration 
to every thing that they encloſe. Fences, or open 
wooden railing, painted or not painted, frequently 
ſurround the gardens, or ſeparate their different parts; 
they ſupply the place of walls, and are far more agree- 
able than theſe to the eye. ; 


Hemp is common in this country : «che me 


formed by art appear excellent, but they are rare; no 


where are ſeen lands lying fallow ; thoſe which are 
cultivated are made to produce a crop every year. 


Water 
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Water abounds in theſe rich paſtures, where vegetation 
is vigorous, where the eaſy circumſtances of the cul- 
tivator allow him to take advantage of all the bleſſings 
which nature preſents to him. Frequently, at the corner 
of a meadow, we found a baſin and a water-ſpout which 
| he has formed at his leiſure, and ſurrounded by a few 
trees, like a grove where he comes to enjoy repoſe. 
| The wooden houſes, which ſeemed to me-ſo pretty, 
no longer pleaſe me ſo. much fince I have remarked 
that they were for the moſt part without a chimney, 
and that a window or a door blackened by the ſmoke, 
ſhewed the only iſſue that was left for it. 

The human ſpecies at length preſents itſelf under the 
traits that are peculiar to it. In general, the ſhape of 
the face is rather handſome, 7 on examining it, a 

perſon is aſtoniſhed at not having been truck by it 
more at firſt ſight: but a ſomething heavy, veils, in a 
manner, theſe handſome countenances, and gives them 
a common appearance, The women are 75 muſ- 
cular, fat and ruddy ; their florid complexion; and their 
firm embonpoint announces vigour and health; they 
are active, though not ſlender ; their thick legs, their 
clumſy arms, their very full neck, are too robuſt for 
the graces; it is the Engliſh roaſt beef for ſtomachs 
that can digeſt any thing. In other reſpects, an air of 
kindneſs characterizes their countenance, and ke 
and inſpires benevolence. 
The avemies of Berne announce the town wth 
magnificence: they are capital roads, planted with 
trees, and kept in order like the walks of a garden, of 
which they have all the agreeableneſs. A double 
ditch and ſome fortifications appear to defend the town, 
© whoſe neighbouring mountains are a much yt pro- 
tection. 5 | 
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The aſpect of Berne is ſtriking to ſtrangers: ſituated 
a little on a ſlope, almoſt ſurrounded by the majeſtic 
and rapid Aar, well laid out, well built, it has the look 
of quiet opulence, and the charms of great neatneſs. 
All the buildings are conſtructed with handſome hewn 
ſtone which is procured in the environs, a ſpecies of 
ſand-ſtone very fine, and of a light gray very agreeable 
to the ſight. The houſes project 3 into the ſtreet in ar- 
cades very convenient for paſſengers, but rather low 
for the effect. The foot pavement which they cover 
15 made with large flat ftones of the nature of thoſe 
which ſerve for building, and which are not of ſo great 
hardneſs as would at firſt be imagined. The ftreets, 
very open, well paved and adorned with fountains, 
are alſo watered by a ſtream running through che 
middle of them, in a {mall canal faced with ſtone. 
The Laguy is an extenſive walk, well ſituated, but 
a quarter of a league from the town ; it is paſſable for 
carriages, and communicates with a wood of firs which 
| ſtands at its extremity. I he charm of theſe walks de- 
pends on an aſſemblage of things which it is uncom- 
mon to find united: the view of the Alps ti Fown- 
ing variegated fields, tracing their frozen and brilliant 
: brows, their ſnowy ſides and their ſteep pointed rocks 
in the azure of the firmament, inceſſantly recalls to 
mind the power of Nature, and ſtam a ſort of re- 
: ſpectful admiration, which tempers the .educing im- 
preſſion of more cheerful objects. 
This continual proſpect of the mountains has, per- 
haps, much more influence than is imagined on the cha- 
racter of the people who live in their neighbourhood. : 
A rugged landſcape naturally renders the ſpectator 
| ſerious; grand ſcenery awakens attention, and diſ- 
Poſes us to reflect; the image of great revolutions 
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and the idea of their return become connefted, 
and revive the remembrance of each other; we feel the 
weakneſs of man compared to ſuch effects, and this 
affection ſtrengthens all the feelings which ſoften or 


charm heme; We wiſh for a Providence of whom 
we ſtand in need; we dread every thing that appears to 


'threaren, and we melt at every thing that ſeems to 


ſmile on us. Theſe habitual diſpoſitions muſt produce 


melancholy tempers, perhaps incline men's minds to 
ſuperſtition, render their hearts ſenſible, and make them 
cheriſh a domeſtic life ; for a prevailing ſentiment at- 
taches us to all that rioutiſlaes it, and the imagination, 
habituated to objects which exalt it, no longer. bears to 
be diverted from them; its wants are confounded with 


thoſe of the heart and become equally 1 imperious. 
The character of the Berneſe of the country is in- 


- Avenced by theſe effects, and I even think that that of 
the inhabitants of the town participates in them in ſome 


degree, but with all the modifications which can be 
produced by government and evil connexions, or all 


the tints that they can add. The ariſtocracy which 
they exerciſe or which governs them, raiſes among the 
- Berneſe, between the nobles and the people, a barrier 


which checks the latter. The magiſtrate, jealous of 


power and- conſequence, has very little intercourſe with 


the people, in order to avoid every thing that might 


affect either the one or the other; it is of importance 


to him to keep them at a reſpectſul diſtance, and to 


awe them by the gravity of his morals and manners. 


He is equally intereſted in not being too communi- 


cative to ſtrangers; the independence of the latter, 
their cuſtoms, and their opinions would afford contraſts, 


and give riſe to compariſons which might weaken the 


ideas, and ſhake che e aca for the ſup- 
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port of the conſtitution. Accordingly the Berneſe 
lead a very retired life; the great among theniſelves ; 
the others with their equals. Civil and hoſpitable 
towards ſtrangers, they are not reckoned to ſeek their 
company, although they give not to any one the ſmall- 
eſt reaſon to complain of their conduct. | 
There is no trade at Berne; but there reigns here 
general comfort, and all thoſe in eaſy circumſtances go 
ro the country to ſpend the ſummer. The government 
is wiſe and prudent; the republic is rich, and the admi- 
niſtration frugal ; every thing will go well as 'ong as 
the bailiffs ſhall be brought to account. 
The ſovereign power is veſted in a ſenate of two 
hundred and ninety-nine members, who elect them- 
ſelves. About ſeventy · two are diſtributed in the baili- 
wicks of the ſame number, where for ſix years they 
exerciſe functions comparable to thoſe of viceroy or 
pretor : they are the repreſentatives of the ſovereign 
power. However, appeals may lie againſt their judg- 
ments to the council: but this council is compoſed 
only of ancient bailiffs or of candidates for becoming ſo; 
which does not prevent many inſtances being quoted of 
its wiſdom and impartiality. The bailiwicks are very lu- 
crative and very much coveted; they are dran for 
by lot. As for the elections, theſe are proceeded to 
but once in ten years; accordingly the ſovereign coun- 
cil, called of two hundred, ſcarcely exceeds that num- 
ber. It entruſts the executive power to twenty-ſeven 
members choſen in its body, and who form the ſenate 
or little council, preſided by the two adveyers, chiefs of 
the republic. Theſe advoyers are for life, and alter- 
nately exerciſe their office, one alone every year. TW O 
treaſurers and four bannerets are, with them, the prin- 
55 magiſtrates. One of theſe treaſurers, the advayer 
u : oa | "me 
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out of office, and two members of the ſenate, compoſe 
a privy council, in which àre diſcuſſed the affairs that 
require ſecrecy. The two treaſurers and the four ban- 
+ nerets form a committee of finance. The ſenate ſits 
every day ; the ſovereign council aſſembles vary three 
times a week. | 
The political conſtitution of Berne appeste to me to 
offer a fingular phenomenon ; that of an abſolute ariſ- 
tocracy, che domination of which is wiſe and gentle, 
which makes the happineſs of the ſubject, and is at- 
tended with inconveniences only to thoſe Who partict- 
pate in the adminiſtration. The people are not tram- 
pled on; the cultivator is comfortable, frequently rich, 
but he does not the leſs remain in his fituation ; and he 
who gives $0,000 livres (C. 2,083) to his daughter, 
marries her with that ſervant whom he eſteems moſt 
or whom ſhe likes beſt. Peace and profperity reign in 
the eountry; there are no citizens but at Berne; they 
alone can here poſſeſs houſes, and exerciſe any pro- 
ſfeſfons; here it is that politics poſſeſſes all men's minds, 
or rather that the ambition to be ſomething keeps them 
in play. Every citizen is eligible, but a ſmall number of 
+ diſtinguiſhed families occupies the avenues of the coun- 
eil and uſurps the places. Calculations, and intrigue 
to obtain a feat there, torment all the others from ge- 
_neration to generation. | Alliances are made with this 
view; the citizen who' is rich, but without title and 
without intereſt, endeavours to marry his daughter into- 
'a family of ſenators, or to-procure in his ſon a fortune 
capable of meriting him the hand of a girl of diſtinc- 
tion who will obtain the ſenator's hat. This is not the 
way to ſecure the happineſs of marriages ; ſtander fays 
that it is not common, and that its ons is 9 by 
3 liberty. 


. Thus 


* 
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Thus morals remain for the appendage of the country- 


man, in whom, however, we muſt not look for that 


energy and information common in democracies. 

The population of Berne does not exceed twelve 
thouſand ſouls ; at preſent there are reckoned but fix 
very old. families, which unite the greateſt preponder- 
ancy and the greateſt intereſt. 

The ſons of ſenators, the children of the nobility, 
who aſpire to places in the republic, are exerciſed in 
repreſenting the character, and performing the functions 
of magiſtrates, in a corps formed like the council, and 


to which is given the name of Exterior State; it 


imitates the great adminiſtration, as our azoche apes a 
court of judicature, but with all the differences that 
muſt ariſe from the choice of the candidates, the gra- 
vity of imitation, and the relative expenſes. Compoſed 
in a manner ſimilar to that in which the council is 
formed, it is equally under the preſide ncy oſ two ad- 
vqyers. This preſidency generally coſts thoſe who are 


inveſted with it 39,000 livres; but they are ſoon after 


admitted into the council; this is the cuſtomary rou- 
tine. We viſited their council chamber; it is ſpacious 
and well decorated; here are ſeen the dreſſes of the 
ancient Swiſs, which this company makes ſome men 
Of the lower claſs wear on days of ceremony. 8 
The arſenal contains arms for fifty thouſand men: 


it is kept in good order, but nothing of this kind will 


bear to be ſcen after the arſenal of London. The 
idea of Engliſh magnificence and cleanlineſs depre- 
ciates the image oſ the arrangement and order of the 
Swiſs; but a contrary idea, very well calculated for 


making me feel the force of the latter, is that of the 
number of arms diſtributed among the citizens, who, i in- 


moſt of the cantons, are obliged to keep by them their 
| R 2 miliary 
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military accoutrements, muſket, uniform, &c. The 
ſtatue of William Tell, ſtanding up with his bow in 
his hand, and in the act of ſhooting at the apple on 


the head of his fon, placed oppoſite to him, is ſeen in 
one of the halls of the arfenal, where ate alfo ſome ſuits 


of ancient armour. The image of this man, whoſe 


famous hiſtory is at this day called in queſtion, is fre- 
quently repeated in Switzerland, where the idea of his 


exiſtence and his action ſeem inſeparably attached, as 


far as regards the people at leaſt, to the hatred of tyrants 


and to the love of liberty. 
* Regulations are inceflantly militating againſt luxury, 
which is nevertheleſs introduced, and ſome traces of 
which are to be ſeen in the very numerous equipages, 
and in the dreſs of the women at Berne; theſe are, 
however, obliged to appear dreſſed only in black on 
' feſtivals. The magiſtrates always wear a coat of that 
colour, with a doctor's wig and a fword by their ſide. 


The citizens aſſume the ſame dreſs on occaſions of 


eeremony. Play conſtitntes the great pleaſure of the 


ſocieties, and it is pretty high, notwithſtanding all the 


efforts of the chamber of reform, whofe ordinances 
they find means to evade. The men form parties; the 
women play among themſelves, when they can do 
nothing better. 


Amid the cares of Amden the torment of 1 


political labours, private intrigues, and public anxieties, 
literature, gentle and peaceable, flouriſhes with dif- 


culty; and indeed it is not in great ſplendour at Berns. 


The ſociety of Economiſts contains, it is true, ſome 
men of merit, and a few perſons of knowledge, but 
they print little. Their labours languiſh' for want of 


emulation, and of che competition which gives it 
ö birth. | 


| There 
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There are ſome intereſting collections in the hands 
of private perſons, among others that of the birds of 
Switzerland, at Doctor Sprungli's, who reſides in a 
pretty, ſmall houſe near the gates of the town. This 
collection is valuable from the vatiety of the ſpe- 
cies, the choice of the ſpecimens, and their fine 
preſervation. The doctor, already advanced in years, 
appears entirely given up to this part of natural 
hiſtory, to which he has added ſome madiepores and 
a few foſſils. He is polite, but reſeryed : his politeneſs 
is cold and quiet, like that of a man who poſleſſes 
within himſelf every mental gratification, and ſeeks 
nothing farther; it is not the open and attracting 
politeneſs of old Tronchin, ſomething of which is 
to be found again in the ſecretary of the Society of 
| Economiſts, an active young man, fond of his country 
(over which he has travelled a great deal) on account 
of the ſcientific riches which a contains, and after 
which naturaliſts are ſo eager, 

The public hbrary, dedicated to the 3 and to the 
country, is tolerably ſpacious and well furniſhed: 

the number of its volumes is eſtimated at twenty 
thouſand; is it not exaggerared * The firſt apartment 
is agrecable, and diſpoſed in the form of a gallery ; ; the 
ſecqnd is unworthy of that which precedes it; this 
library is going to be removed to another building. 

We there faw ſome conſiderable and tolerably pre- 
ſerved ſpecimens of antique moſaic, found at Avenches. 
Among a great many portraits of men celebrated in 
the republic, I diſtinguiſhed thoſe of two perſonages 
who are ſo throughout all Europe, Euler and Haller. 
The former bears all the ſtamp of abſtract labours and 
learned calculations; ; the latter would ſuffice for con- 
veying the idea that Haller ſometimes permitted the 
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muſes to unbend his knitted brow. The conqueror of 
the Pays de Vaud aA an honorable place 1 in this 
collection. 

I ſhall ſpeak of FR the repreſentation of which is is 
ſeen every where, and four of which live. in the ditches 
of the town at the expenſe of the republic, which 

maintains them, as Geneva maintains her eagles, only 
to recal to my mind the childiſh and extravagant joy 
of my daughter, who ſaw nothing in Switzerland, by 
| 'which ſhe was ſo much ſtruck, or ſo agreeably amuſed, 
as the grimaces of theſe _ beaſts when we threw 
BY them ſome bread. 


Bad weather had prevented us from ping the hs 
ciers of Faucigny; its return at Berne appeared to 
| thwart again our going to ſee thoſe of this canton. I 
| 1 thought of nothing but glaciers, I examined the pic- 

3 tures of them, I greedily ran over the deſcriptions of 
| 1 | them; I was diſconſolate at nor having it in my power to 
| approach thoſe maſſes, whoſe glittering ſummit ſo often 
| attracted my looks: The weak and bad health of my 
| dear companion, this primary cauſe of a journey un- 
dertaken for the purpoſe of re-eſtabliſhing it, ſeemed 
= | to prohibit every excurſion that unfavourable weather 
| rendered laborious. At length hope, the traveller's 
1 amiable guide, determined the direction that we ſhould 
take; and after having given up the idea of viſiting 
the glaciers, I ſaw myſelf on the road that \ was to con- 
duct us to them. 1 

We purſued our route through a country rich in 
paſtures, magnificent from its ſtately woods, and en- 
livened by induſtry, which cauſes to be cultivated there 
every neceſſary of life. Having arrived at Thun, we 
were extremely eager to embark in one of the ſmall 
EOS and 2s boats, deſtined for croſſing 

the 
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the lake, with proviſions for our dinner, and provided 
with a guide to accompany us to the glaciers. The 
ſky was covered with clouds, the wind blew pretty 
ſtrong, and although it was favourable to us, the 
roughneſs of the waves might become alarming. 
However, it did not prevent us from making a delicious 
meal, and examining the banks of this lake, rendered 
pictureſque by the lofty mountains that ſurround it, 
ſome of which project and boldly break its waters, 
while others incline their ſoftened declivities, on 
which are ſeen houſes, gardens, and vineyards ; 
the whole crowned by the irregular and whitened points 
af the Alps. We were three hours on the water; the 
ſun had unveiled his brilliant face from the clouds, 
which no Jonger floated but at a diftance in light va- 
pours ; the verdure, ftill waſhed by a recent ſhower, 
appeared more lively and more cheerful ; we landed at 
| Nieubards, a ſort of harbour, at the head of the lake, 
where we found nothing but a ſmall number of huts, 
and we went on foot to Untzerſeven, a large hamlet, the 
reſidence of a bailiff; there we hired one of thoſe open 
four-wheeled waggons, which ſerve travellers for-going 
the road that we intended to- follow. Mounted on 
this little carriage, and placed on ſeats tolerably well 
ſuſpended, we were conducted through the beautiful 
valley of Interlaken, into that of Laulerbrunnen. Then 
it was that we entered into the wildeſt and moſt in- 
tereſting country that I had yet ſeen. I do not forget, 
but I cannot deſcribe this impreſſive and romantic 
ſpot, where the ſoul is raiſed to the uniſon of nature, 
where grand ſcenes enrapture the imagination, recal 
the ſpectator to profound ſentiments, to the meditation 
of ſublime objects, to the enthuſiaſm which renders 
him better and more happy. This valley would ſeem 
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to have been formed by the rending of the mountains 


by which it is ſurrounded, it is fo deep and confined. 


The narrow and often difficult road, ſkirts a torrent 
noiſily daſhing into the middle of the fallen rocks that 


have ſtudded its bed; freſh turf, enamelled with odor- 


riferous plants and ſome wild cherry-trees, preſent 
themſelves on the road, which here and there is lined 
by ſome enormous blocks of marble, detached from 
the top of the mountains; the action of the air, of the 


waters, of the lichens, and of time, alters and i impairs 


the furface of theſe aſtoniſhing remains; ſome ſcattered 


ſeeds of firs and beeches fallen on them, have brought 
forth trees which ſeem to grow there in ſpite of na- 


ture, and the roots of which run naked along theſe | 


maſſes that they ſurround, by winding themſelves 


about like ſerpents that would faſten on Them. The 


firs and beeches riſe more vigorous on the ſides of the 


mountains, whoſe uneven and threatening ſummit 
ſometimes towers . perpendicularly in the clouds, 
ſornetirnes inclines into the valley. and ſhews ſuſpended; 


at a thouſand feet and more, ſome bald and blackened 
rocks. Numerous caſcades guſh from their boſom, 
at heights more or leſs great; ſometimes they glide 
along the mountains, which they ſeem to have fur- 


| rowed.; at others they ruſh-out in different directions 


from projecting rocks, which interrupt their courſe; 


and vary their fall. Preſently the rugged and ſtout 


* 
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fir appears alone on ſome ſteep declivities; but it is 


gteatly ſurmounted” by the barren rocks. Among 
theſe is diſtinguiſhed the aſtoniſhing Hunnenfue, which 
reſembles a citadel capable of terrifying the Titans. 
Some yellow and blue traces, which are perceived in 
another place, indicate mines of vitriol; cryſtals 
abound on all ſides. Sometimes the mountains ſtand 
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ſo near to each other, that they ſeem to have abſolutely 
barred the valley in an impenetrable manner; but the 
courſe of the torrent, indignant at being confined by 
them, helps the traveller to find the road that borders 
on it: its groaning or terrible murmur alone interrupts. 
the majeſtic ſilence of theſe wild regions. Some ca- 
bins, fummer-houſes of the ſhepherds, ſcattered in 
the paſtures ſnatched from the foreits, ſhew them- 
ſelves here and there to the aſtoniſhed ſight: we afk 
ourſelves how men inhabit theſe places where it ſeems 
in the power only of the chamois, the bouquetin, and 
the eagle to penetrate. "Theſe ſtriking contraſts, theſe 
majeſtic traces of a power that ſports with human na- 
ture, remind us of the fairy tales and enchantments 
| of our writers of romance. I would willingly have 
aſſigned the place of Atlanta's caſtle, and of Mer- 
lin's tomb; and the 1 imagination would eaſily repreſent 
to itſelf, as ſa many genii or ſorcerers, thoſe who ven- 
ture to climb up heights or croſs over precipices which 
the cye cannot meaſure. In the midſt of a few houſes 
ſtanding ſomewhat cloſer, and which form the village 
of Lauterbrunnen, in the leaft confined part of chis 
valley, modeſtly riſes the habitation of the paſtor. 
It is he who here exerciſes hoſpitality rowards ſtrangers; 
for there is no inn in theſe deep retreats. The createlt 
ſimplicity of manners and equal kindneſs characteriſe 
him and all his family; which conſiſts of a wife and 
ſeven children ; they all buſy themſelves in the offici- 
ous attentions neceſſary to their gueſts, with an eager- 
'neſs which would be taken kindly of people who, 
from their ſituation, ſhould be obliged to pay them, and 
which we are at a loſs how to acknowledge | in others. 
Several perſons had arrived in the morning; we far 


down to table nine e foreigners, of five different na- 


tioas, 
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tions. The fare was by no means delicate, but very 
abundant; the beds were good and the houle clean, 
We, that very evening, vilited the famous caſcade of 
Staubbach: it falls nine hundred and thirty feet, deſcrib- 
ing a bend that is the leaſt remote from the perpen- 
dicular, but inſtead of forming a ſheet of water, it 
affords only a fine and copious ſhower, reſembling a 
torrent of ſmoke. By going farther on, and getting 
a little way up the heights oppoſite to it, we diſcovered 
that the place whence it guſhes, at the height of a 
hundred and thirty feet, is only that of a ſecond caſ- 


cade, of a fort of baſin, from which it falls ſome 


hundreds of feet more, and from a remote part of the 
mountain, which cannot be perceived from its baſe. 
Some rocks which jut out at three fourths of i its fall, 
preſent a projection on which the ſhower ſtrikes, Ag 
whence it rebounds with a force and effect that can be 
compared only the one to the other. The moment 
the moſt favourable for contemplating this magnificent 
caſcade, is about nine o'clock in the morning, when 
the ſun gives light to the bottom of the valley; his 

rays, reflected by rhe multiplicity of the drops of wa- 
ter of the maſs, trace on the rocks which it waters 


| : the moſt brilliant rainbow. We admired this pheno- 


menon, and, in order to enjoy it, we advanced under 
the caſcade; the gliſtening rainbow appeared at our 
feet, and formed an entire circle, in the circumference 
of which we all found our images reflected; the conteſt 
was who could penetrate it; but, like hope, with 
golden wings, it flew before us. This charming 
fight, for which natural philoſophy ſo well accounts; 
this ſweet illuſion, ſo well calculated to recal to mind 
ſo many others, in which we love to indulge, in ſpite 
1 truth, oecaſioned our getting wet to ** a But 

who 
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who could regret or fear to purchaſe by ſome incon- 
venience, the ſight of the moſt intereſting beauties? 


In order to place yourſelf under the caſcade, you muſt 


aſcend by a pretty ſteep road, and ſlide down along 
the rocks, on which you lean with the right hand, 

while with the other you affiſt yourſelf with a ſtick, or 
you clamber with it, by putting it to the ground from 
time to time. Theſe are not very great difficulties to 
ſurmount; and if it is eaſy fur the imagination to exag- 


gerate them, it is ftill more ſo to overcome them when 


the fight of what they are in reality, affords an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating them. 


The valley of Lauterbrunnen is W by the 


glaciers of Groſ5-horn and Breit-horn, two high moun-- 
tains between which the ice extends in dazzling ſheets 


which incline and deſcend to their very baſes. This 
bottom, of a ſhining whiteneſs, whoſe uneven and in- 


clined planes occupy from the loweſt parts to the vici- 


nity of the ſky, ſets off and renders ſtill more ſtriking 


the pictureſque objects of this aſtoniſhing valley. The 


celebrated Fung frau. Horn or Virgin-peak, thus named on 
account of its ever brilliant and frozen point, inacceſ- 
ſible to every living being, riſes proudly on the left, 


above every object that ſurrounds it. Among the 


numerous caſcades of Lauterbrunnen, there are ſeve- 
ral whoſe height {till ſurpaſſes that of Staubbach; but, 
in point of ſize and effect, none approaches the latter. 
I met with a man, celebrated for his genius, his ardent 
imagination, and his amiable and pure morals, who 


conſidered it as one of the moſt ſtriking emblems of . 


the Divinity on carth*, - Wo 
#0, Bb After 
I heard a 6 officer, „ hay, perulanit, proud of his own af- 


ſurance, and ſpeaking of eyery thing in the tone of a malter, won» 
der at the admiration which it inſpires, ſmile. 2 and com · 


pare 
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* After having expreſſed our acknowledgments to the 
hoſpitable paſtor, by a gratification calculated to in- 
demnify him for the expenſes which we had occaſioned 
him, and above all by the tone of reſpe& and ſenſi- 

bility with: which two travellers appeared to me too 

_ Nightly ta difpenſe, we quitted this modeſt family, 

_ overwhelmed with their attentions, and loaded with 
_ roſes which the eldeſt of the daugliters had gathered 
to preſent to me. Never did flowers appear to me 
more lovely; they acquired a new value from the rude- 
neſs of the climate, where I was ſurpriſed to ſee them 
grow, and from the air of gratitude with which they 

were offered. %%% TS IO 

We journeyed on towards the valley of Grindelwald; 
for this, it is neceſſ-ry to turn back into that of Lau- 
terbrunnen, keeping conſtantly along the Weiſs Lutchine, 

a torrent which takes its riſe at the foot of the glaciers, 
is fed by the Staubbach, and joins the Schwartz Lutch- 

ine, in order to ſwell the Aar, between the lakes of 

Thun and Brientz. I quitted Lauterbrunnen with the 

regret of not being able to ſtop there ſome time, and 

to make it the halting place on my return from ſeveral 
8 2 | excurſions 


* 


are the caſcade to a chamber-pot emptied out of the window of a 

ourth ſtory. I know not whether this young agreeable will make 
his fortune in ſome female circles, by pourtraying to them, in ſuch 
colours, the wonders of his travels; but I would not know his 
name in order that I might not kave to attach to that of a family, 
perhaps reſpeQable, the ſentiment of contempt which he excited 
in my mind. It is-potbble that this converſation, held at Baſle, 
on che beautiful terrace of the Hotel of the Trg#is Rois, at a table 
of thirty covers, may be leſs the effect of the depravation of tafle, 
of the debaſement of a mind become incapable of feeling or judg- 
ing of any thing ſublime and beautiful, than the habit of a bad ton 
and of an affectation of levity ; but the one produces the other, 
and this is not the laſt time that I bave had occaſion to obſerve that 
ſome of *our young men were of no great ſeryice to the nation with 
_ foreigners. 8 28s 5 6 7 1 „ | ELM Fo 
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excurſions into the mountains. A woman who can 
ride on horſeback, walk four or five hours in a cafe of 
neceſſity, and is not afraid of being ſun-burnt or 
getting drenched with rain, may alfo hope to viſit i in 
detail the interior of Switzerland, if ſhe have ever fo 
little of that energy which difficulties develop, of 
that feeling which catches fire at the grand ſpectacle 
of nature; and every man ſufficiently at liberty to 
perform this journey, but who may be deterred by the 
apprehenſion of fatigue or danger, is a wretch that the 
habit of indulgence condemns to the Privations of the 
- greateſt pleaſures, or a coward fit, as it Were, to ſtag- 
nate in effeminacy and idleneſs. 

The tour of Switzerland is becoming the faſhion; ; 
but the German language is not ſufficiently ſo; the 
naturaliſt and the philoſopher muſt travel over the 
Interior of the country, and converſe with its inhabi- 
tants, as well as examine 1ts productions. A viſit to 
the great towns will give us hardly more than ſuper- 
ficial politicians, as chat of Italy has furniſhed us ſo 
many babblers reſpecting the fine arts and their 
maſter- pieces, the panegyric on which they repeat 
without being in any degree ſenſible of their merit. 

The vallcy of Grindelwald, more confined, at its 
entrance, than that of Lauterbrunnen, offers not ſo 
great a variety of ſtriking objects; it has ſomething 
in its appearance leſs ſublime and ſtill more wild. 
It is all broken rocks, fallen on every ſide in huge 
maſſes; the parts from which they have been de- 
tached project into the valley, appear to threaten thoſe 
who dare traverſe it, and will certainly fall in pro- 
portion as the effort of the ice, the melting of the 
now, and the fall of the waters, ſhall have completed 

the 3 of che portions which they furrow, ſplit, 


break, 
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break, and throw down every day. The narrow and 
rugged road continually aſcends, for chree or four 
-hours journey, with tolerable rapidity, to the opening 


of a vaſt baſin, where are ſcattered a thouſand cabins 
ſurrounded by paſtures and culture. We ſaw not 


a {mple animal; all the cattle were ſpread over the 
5 bigheſt mountains. They are generally driven up 


after the melting of the ſnow in the courſe of the 
month of May; they riſe by degrees to the greateſt 


| Heights, whence they deſcend again according to the 


came gradation, and in September return to the winter 


habitations. It is on the mountains that the ſhepherds 


build themſelves cabins which the eye diſcovers with a 
ſort of ſurpriſe and terror; there it is that they paſs 
abbut four months of the ſummer, hing on milk and 
cheeſe, and employing themſelves in the making * 


the latter, which they afterwards bring away in order 
to make it an article of trade, the only one that they 


carry on beſides that of their cattle. 

The fir alone ſerves for the conftrattion: of the 
houſes, without any mixture of ſtones, plaiſter or 
mortar whatever, neither of nails nor iron, with the 
exception of locks; every thing is in wood, adjuſted 
with ſingular regularity and neatneſs. Seyeral rows of 
pieces of firs buried in the earth like piles, often form 
the firſt foundations, and riſe three or four feet above 
the ground; on theſe are placed, quite cloſe to each 
other, trees cut longitudinally, the flat ſide of which is 
fixed on the piles; ſuch is the ground floor which is 


covered over with planks wrought and fitted fo as to 
afford a level and horizontal ſurface, a footing as eaſy 


as on our boarded floors. Some of theſe houſes have 


| ſeveral ſtories, are tolerably ſpacious, and have many 


conveniences 7 they are covered with a large roof, 
, very 
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very much on a flope, projecting beyond the habi- 


tation on every ſide, and deſtined to defend it from the 
ſnow. The empty ſpace that remains between the 


firſt flooring of the houſe and the ground, ſerves to 


put under ſhelter fire wand, or any thing elle: for 
— 

We ſtopped at a houſe to which our guide had 
been to engage beds for us, and whence we had a 


view of the ball majeſtically encloſed by three com- 


manding mountains; the Eigir on the right, the 
Wetterborn, or ſtormy peak on the left, and the Metten- 
Berg in the middle. It is between this laſt, and each of 
the other two by which it is flanked, that the glaciers 
are diſcovered. Eager to viſit them, we took only a 
little refreſhment, and each provided with a ſtick ſhod 


with iron, we ſet off about three o clock, full of cu- : 


riofiry, courage and activity. 

-We directed our ſteps towards the fartheſt glacier, 
that on the left; which would be ſuppoſed not to be at 
the diſtance of more than half an hour's walk. But 
we ate always miſtaken reſpecting diſtances in theſe 
rugged places, where the eye cannot diſtinguiſh depths, 


We were obliged to croſs five ſmall vallies, and as 
many torrents, the bridges over which are formed of 
one or two firs laid acroſs. The fourth is ſingularly ' 


pictureſque ; it runs, or Tather it falls, winds and roars 
amid rocks of marble ſtrewn in its bed, as mountains 


are on the globe; a little path made on a ſchiſtous 


and flippery rock, {kirts it on one ſide; the trees hang 


over its frothy tide, and the environs re-echo with che. 


noiſe of 1 its rage. N 
Ihe rain of the 3 days had ſo ruined the 
roads, that the moſt eaſy ones were become fatiguing 

at it length we arrived. at the glacier, a prodigious ob. 


lection 
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lection of pyramids heaped upon a very inclined plane, 


tranſparent and bluiſh in the parts ſtruck by the ſun 


and made thin by its action. Theſe pyramids keep 
ſtill diminiſhing 1 in height, as the mountain riſes, and 


they terminate in a great level ſurface which covers 
the ſummir of 4 dazzling carpet, where the eye diſ- 


tingviſhes the pinnacle of the ſnow. Portions of ice 
detached below the. edges of the maſs, tumble here 
and there; a running water, alternately a torrent or 


rivulet, flows near the ice which feeds it; Ilex, frag- 
ments of rocks, the air of ravage and deſalarion, atteſt 


to the environs the dreadful rigour of nature, and the 
terrible power of her effects. On the ſteep and 
barren ſides of the Wetterborn, along the glacier which 
ſeparates i it from the Mertenberg, we tried to advance, 


in the intention of looking whether there might be a 


mean of croſſing the glacier itſelf, after having con- 


templated it from a great height, and of deſcending 


again by the Mettenberg. Our guide refuſed to ac- 


company us; he aſſerted that che enterpriſe was 


perilous, and the ſucceſs impoſſible. We left him 


with our child and one of our companions, a good 
_ Engliſhman, whoſe age and above all his corpulence 
did not permit him to climb nimbly, and we began to 
clamber up in the midit of the broken rocks; happy 


when we met with ſome pieces ſufficiently large to 


ſerve us as a ſupport. 


So far all went well; we were already — 
ground, but the diſtance which we had cleared was 


very ſmall in compariſon to the time that it had re- 
quired to travel it, and the difficulties were in- 
creaſing; for, inſtead of fragments to which we had 


clung, we no longer found any thing but a ſhifting | 


gravel that rolled | under our feet when we-had ance 
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ſer them on it; and notwithſtanding the help of our 
hands, our knees, and the iron-ſhod ſtick, one ſtep 
forward coſt us ſix or ſeven backward. The ſun, 
which did not delay his progreſs to favour ours, was 
hid behind the mountains. The ſummit of ſome of 
them was coloured by a charming roſy hue, and the 
brown tint that was extending over the valley an- 
nounced the neceſſity of a retreat. The wiſeſt de- 
termined on it, and I made it with that regret which 
rendered more b'tter the idea of not being able to 
attempt the enterpriſe a ſecond time in a journey in 
which our days were counted. To come down was 
more laborious than to go up; we rejoined our uneaſy 
companion, and it was quite dark when we arrived at 
our inn. I had often turned about on the road in 
order to view the icy mountains, among which the 
_ reſpectful eye diſtinguiſhes the ſummit of the Schrecł- J 
horn, or Peak of Terror, the powerful lord of the 
ſurrounding glaciers; it commands them as Mount 
Blanc does all thoſe in its vicinity. 
The next morning we viſited the inferior glacier on 
the other ſide of the mountain; it is the leaſt diſtant 
of the two. It preſents a magnificent arcade of ice, 
from beneath which iſſues and flies off, with abundance 
and rapidity, the torrent called the Schwartz Lulchine. 
The rays of the fun, variouſly reflected on the ſides 
of this ſingular vault by the frozen pyramids. that ſur- 
round and ſurmount it, produce ſhades extremely 
agreeable, We for a long time contemplated this 
ſight which we cannot flatter ourſelves with ſeeing a 
ſecond time, becauſe the ſuperior glaciers always i im- 
pelling the others, the aſpect of the latter is con- 
tinually changing. Such the edges of a volcano which 
Hruptions inceſſantly overthrow and vary, A fogeſt 5 
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of firs and beeches leads to the foot of this glacier, at 
a hundred yards from which I gathered ſtrawberries. 
Whence ariſes this connexion between vegetation and 
the cold of death? How does ice ſubſiſt on a ſoil ſuf- 
ficiently warm to bring forth flowers and fruits? bf 
The valley, the heights of Grindelwald, as I have 
already obſerved, are very populous; the huts are diſ- 
perſed and pretty diſtant from each other; a ſmall 
piece of kitchen-garden accompanies them, and not fre- 
quently is embelliſhed by flowers cultivated by the 
| ruſtic inhabitant of theſe regions, where peace reigns, 
and no doubt happineſs. Muſt nature then diſplay 
her horrors to protect what is deareſt to man? And is. 
it only in the boſom of the wild ps that he can 0 
the rights of his ſpecies? | 
From Grindelwald, we returned by the fone road to 
| the point which ſeparates this valley from that of 
W_- Lanterbrunnen, and we came into the ſpacious and fer- 
| tile valley of Iuterlachen. It is properly no more than 
an immenſe orchard ; ſome. wild and grafted cherry- 
trees conſtitute its ornament, with a few other fruit- | 
trees; walnut-trees are here ſcarce. As in the before- 
mentioned vallies a little wheat is grown, a great 
many potatoes, fine hemp, ſome flax, ſome beans and 
| » peas which are thought of extraordinary height. 
A Thus I began to take my leave of thoſe majeſtic 
Alps, of thoſe ſecret vallies where I could ſo muck 
delight to ramble. What cold foul could ever, with- 
out emotion, contemplate theſe ſacred ſpots where the 
_ Jntle paſſions are ſilent, where the ſtrength of reaſon - 
and the fir&of ſentiment approach each other, and be- 
come allied from the ſimple effect of the purity of the 
- elements and the/ grand ſpectacle of Nature ! How 
- otten will my imagination, ſpatching me away from 
| tiyciome 
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tireſome dr painful ſcenes, tranſport me into thoſe re- 
treats, in order to recal the impreſſions which I have 
there received, and the charm which they add to every 
thing good, wile, and happy, that I know in " 

world! - 
We were ſtopped i in our route by fone children offer- 
ing us bunches of ſtrawberries, cherries, and flowers; 
however pleaſant may be this manner of exciting in- 
tereſt and ſoliciting trifing gifts, yet J was grieved at 
the idea of miſery that it awakened. - I learnt that 
this cuſtom of the children rowards ſtrangers, pret 
general in the canton of Berne, was not the effect of 
want, but merely of a bad habit, and no doubt of a re- 
laxation in morals, the ſtrictneſs of which the govern- 
ment ought to maintain. 

Leaving behind us the old caſtle of Iterlachen, the 
ruins of which form a pictureſque contraſt with the 
livelineſs of its environs, we took boat near the bridge 
of the ſame name, in order to aſcend the part of 
the Aar which unites the two lakes of hun and of 
Brientz, and proceed onward in the latter, Had we 

had more time, we ſhould have gone to the village of 
Brientz, in order to repair afterwards to Meyringen. We 
were obliged to content ourſelves with landing at the 
foot of a height where ſtands an old hermitage in ruins, - 
which we viſited, and from which we enjoyed a charm= * 
ing view of the lake and the adjacent country. On our 
return to {nterlachen, we again mounted the waggon 
which carried us by Unter/even to Nieubaus, where we 
had, on the third day, ordered the little boat that was 
to convey us a ſecond time acroſs the lake of Thun. 

We had a delightful paſſage ; the weather was fe- 
markably fine, the ſky ſerene, and the air calm; we 
leiſurely contemplated the banks of the lake, the ſteey 
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rocks againſt which its waters, beat; its gentle decli- 
vities, the ſouling vineyards, and the blooming gardens 
which they deign to bathe. On one fide is to be re- 
marked the village of Sr. Paterberg, ſituated at a ſur- 
priſing elevation, below which is ſeen a cavern that is 
{aid to have ſerved as a hermitage. The anchorites 
who choſe it had undoubtedly found n ſpot more 
frightful. On the other ſide and behind the caſtle of 
Erlachen, is perceived the defile which leads into the 
Valais, and in the environs of which is a large village, 
| =, trade in horſes conſtitutes its wealth. The ſtal- 
ons are procured from Denmark : they are croſſed 
with the mares of the country; thence reſults a race of 
horſes very much eſteemed and of a very fine forehand. 
The little town of Thun, agreeably ſituated at the 
foot of the lake, whence the Aar iſſues with rapidity, 
contains the beſt inn that we had-yet ſeen or that can 
be found; Engliſh cleanlineſs, delicate fare, and French 
politeneſs, unite and vie with each other through the at- 
tention of a civil and intelligent landlord, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of . travellers, and at a moderate price, The 
proſpect from the terrace of the church, and from that 
cf the caſtle of 7 bun, f is almoſt the only remarkable 
thing beſides, but it is majeſtic. A letter given to one 
of our party, at the Grande Chartreuſe, by a Swiſs 
officer who was going to confine himſelf in this ſoli- 
tude, for the abbot of &7. Urbain his relation, deter- 
mined us to take the route to this abbey. I he road, 
although a croſs one, is very fine, as far as Burgdorf, the 
place where we dined, a ſmall town tolerably well fi- 
tuated ; the country is FEOF where well dothed and 
well cultivated. 
I.hhe dreſs of the women of che lower claſs is dif- 
5 be! in this part by ee ſhort petticoats, 
TT | | which 
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which ſcarcely reach below the knees. Red, black, 
and dark blue, the favourite colours of the Swils fe- oe 
males, are always combined in a ſtriking manner in the 

_ attire of the country girls; the ſtays are ſhort, wide, and 

Riff. In ſummer no other ſleeves are ſeen than thoſe 

of the ſhift. The hair thrown back, and falling on the 
ſhoulders, in two equal treſſes, is covered with a little 

hat of plaited wood, in imitation of ſtraw, and of a 
rather agreeable effect. The men alſo wear theſe hats; 

but they turn them up irregularly, and in a whimfical 
manner. We had an opportunity of examining the 
dreſs of both ſexes in croſſing Langdbal, a ſmall town 

or large hamlet enlivened by the manufactories and 
trade of ſome linens. It was Sunday, when every one 

abroad was giving himſelf up to amuſements and 

dancing; ſome gold and filver lace round the cuff of 
the ſleeves, and ſome chains of theſe metals which the 
women ſuſpend in front of their ſtays, announced the, 
comfort and the ſort of luxury that RY in this 
place.” | 

The ſoil was become poor from our leaving Burg- 

dorff, and the road heavy to the horſes; we again met 
with a great deal of wood-land, and it was not till after 
we had croſſed an immenſe foreſt of firs that we arrived 

at St. Urbain, at the prong. of the canton of Lucerne. 
The day had been long; it was already late; and it 
was the moment of oven after ſupper. * Several 
monks were walking on the Mall, they ſtoppech fie 
carriage, and n us; we were received with the” 
obliging politeneſs of well-bred perſons, and the eager- 
neſs of friars charmed at being viſited. The houſe is 
rich, ſpacious, and handſome z its ſituation is agreeable 
without being cheerful : the monks are of the order of 
on Bernardins, men of good family, and taken only in the 
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cantons of Lucerne and Soleure, and enjoy the right of 
burgherſhip of Berne and of Lucerne. The abbot is 
of a great family of this latter town. This houſe, 
diſtant from other conſiderable habitations, contains 
Within its walls every thing that is neceſſary to the ex- 
iſtence of a ſmall republic : : workmen of all kinds, a 
phyſician, a chancellor, ſtewards, and maſters of different 
ſorts ; for here is a ſeminary and a boarding- houſe 
for young people. | x 
Women cannot be lodged but in a building ſeparate 
from the abbey, and at the entrance of the court. The 
belles lettres, learning in general, and muſic, are culti- 
vated in this houſe ; they ſpread an agreeable ſhade, 
and ſoften the degree of gloom and auſterity that per- 
ſons might conffaQ, when retired from the great world, 
The attorney, named Alberie Fo/t, a man of genius and 
very amiable manners, who ſpeaks French well, does 
the honours of the abbey with the eaſe of a man of the 
world, and the decorum of a monk. 
The contraſt between a ſtay at the foot of the Alps, 
near the glaciers, and that in the rich and polite houſe of 
St. Urbain, is ſtriking and ſenſibly felt by travellers, 
On the one hand, it is Nature majeſtic, harſh, and 
wild, awful to the ſenſes, inflaming the Knagineion by 
_ ſublime pictures, and reviving the remembrance only 
of truths or analogous: Ghent on the other, it is 
the ſweets and the charms of cultivated underſtanding, 
of pure and ealy manners, of peaceable life, of com- 
fort and of the fine arts. At Lauterbrunnen, an en- 
thuſiaſt of the beauties with which I felt enraptured, I 
regretted not having it in my power. to ſatiate myſelf 
with them at leiſure; at St. Urbain, the friend of an 
agreeable ſociety, E ſhould have forgot myſelf there for 
| ſeveral days i in hearing ſenſible converſation and ien 
ent 
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knt muſic. Alive to the charms or advantages of very 
different ſituations, I have often ſaid to myſelf that hap- 


pineſs was leſs rare than the faculty of — 3 * it where 
_ ever it exiſts. 


We were dial to ſeveral tems at St. Urbain, 
and had an opportunity of examining ſome details of 
agriculture and rural economy ſingularly intereſting, 
both in regard to the care of the paſtures, the rearing 
of the cattle, whoſe vigour and beauty are very remark- 
able, and in regard to the conſtruction of the barns, the 
preſervation of the proviſions, or the management of 
the dairies. In one of theſe barns, under the rural 

melter which it afforded, we found a refreſhment con- 
ſiſting of milk, greatly eſteemed in the country and 
highly reliſned by ſtrangers ; this is a preparation called 
fouſterli. It is ſaid that this diſh is to the Swiſs of this 
canton, what the rang - des- vaches is in its way to the 
inhabitant of the Alps; and the remembrance of the 
one is as flattering to the ſenſes, as that of the other is 
affecting to the heart. It was no doubt a fonſterli that 
was to be eaten in the hut where Julie. . . but pro- 
fane ideas muſt not be blended with the ſociety of worthy 
friars. Their preſſing entreaties to prolong or to repeat * 
our viſit, in vain augmented the regret we felt at our 
departure: firm reſolutions are neceſſary in travelling 3 
a perſon ſhould know how to adopt them, and con- * 
ſtantly keep fight of his object; beſides, I had a guide 
long accuſtomed to great ſacrifices of this nature, and 
inexorable towards himſelf in his own determinations. 
We quitted St. Urbain on the thifd day, in order to : 
proceed to Lncera? by. Zoff ingen and Surzee. This laſt 
little town, in the vicinity of a lake to which it gives 
its name, is governed by its own magiſtrates under the 
protection of Lucerne; it has its particular cuſtoms, 
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and the dreſs there differs in ſome reſpect from that of 
the environs. The women turn up their braided hair 
in a roll at the back part of their head, and they there 
faſten it with a ſort of ornament reſembling a ſpatula, 
placed acroſs *. The road tolerably hilly, offers no- 

thing remarkable; but we no longer find in this canton 
the air of cleanlineſs and comfort, as evident as in that 
of Berne. The houſes in the country are all covered 
with thatch ; we had already perceived ſome between 
Burgdorff and St. Urbain, where the rich farmers relin- 
quiſh the cuſtom, on account of their terrible inconve- 
nience in caſe of fire; for as ſoon as the flames reach 
the roof and burn the band, the two ſides of the roof 
fall at the ſame time, and bar every outlet both to men 
and anim! 

The environs of dann are very dure e from 
Its winding lake which waters four cantons; from its 
Mount Pilate which riſes boldly on its right, rich in 
plants and covered with trees; from the glaciers which 
crown the picture in the moſt brilliant manner; but the 
moſt has not been made of the ſituation for the em- 


x Try belliſhment of the town, and Lucerne appeared to me 
— N he moſt gloomy one that I had yer ſeen. Not only 


its ugly houſes, its narrow, crooked, ill paved and 


1 ſloping ſtreets diſguſt the traveller; but the graſs which 


grows here and there, the melancholy appearance of 
this city, where there are neither arts, nor manufactories, 
nor commerce, nor education, nor taſte; every thing 
engages him to withdraw, if he wiſhes to be recreated 
by a living and * an and if he ſeeks the 

_ reſources 
"os This euſtom, common in Italy, it: in Lombardy, is 
very ancient, ſince in digging there has been found a number 


of theſe hair pins, abſolutely ſimilar to thoſe of the preſens days 
* the ruins of Hereulaneum and Pompela, : 
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reſources which are the ſoul of ſociety. There are 
not more than three or four thouſand inhabitants in 
Lucerne; its government is abſolutely ariſtocratic; not 
above five or fix hundred citizens have any ſhare in it, 
and a few families have contrived to get it into their 
hands. The ſovereign council is compoſed of a hun- 
dred patricians; chirty-ſix members choſen from this 
body form the ſenate, in which is veſted the executive 
power, and which itſelf nominating its new members, 

_ renders, in fact, nearly hereditary the dignity of ſenator. 
I ſhould like to ramble over this capricious lake, whoſe 
aſpect as diverſified as its courſe, continvally preſents 
new ſcenes and intereſting pictures; but nothing could 
induce me to live in this town, where all the faculties 
of moral man -languiſh, where activity is of no uſe, 
where genius ſleeps, and where energy would be at 
leaſt unavailing. Under the impreſſion of the diſplea- 
ſure and ennui which it made me experience, ſcarcely 
have I the courage to make mention of its antique ca- 
thedral and the Jeſuits church, a real tawdry gew-gaw, 
a model of bad taſte; I recollect its ſingular and co- 
vered bridges, decorated with a great number of paint- 
1ngs, only for the fake of the beautiful proſpect which 
they afford. Among theſe paintings repreſenting ſubjects 

taken from the Old Teſtament, dances of death and 
whimſical allegories, there are ſome in which connoiſ- 
ſeurs imagine that they . perceive, under deteſtable re- 
ſtaurations, the merit and the fire hey original com- 
poſition. 

In this abode of the deſpetifm of iſ Doble and of 
the ſupineneſs of the people, there are however to be 
found ſome perſons of merit, as we ſometimes ſee 
a flowering ſhrub raiſe its brilliant head amid the 

denen of a — ſoil, Unfortunately for us, 
| General 
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General Pffer had been abſent ſeveral days, and was 
not to return till after a long tour; we nevertheleſs 
went to his houſe, and we there admired his per- 
formance. This is a coloured model of part of 
Switzerland, repreſenting in relief the cantons of 
- Underwald and Uri, with part of thoſe of Berne and 
Lucerne. The towns, villages, and country-ſeats, the 
Jakes and the rivers, the highways and croſs-roads, the 
mountains, the woocls, the caſcades, the glaciers, &c. 
every thing is imitated, and laid down in relative pro- 
portion, with perfect truth and exactneſs, from 
meaſures which the general has himſelf taken, and 
which he could procure only by twenty years fatigue, 
aſſiduity, and a perſeverance of which no idea can be 
formed but from the ſight of their reſults. One of the 
things which ſtruck me moſt, when I was examining 
this tedious labour, 1s the aſtoniſhing union of the 
activity, courage, ardour and energy neceſſary for ac- 
quiring the knowledge which it implies, with the la- 
borious perſeverance and incredible patience that muſt 
have been employed for the ſcrupulous imitation of ſo 
many different objects. That a man warm and ardent, 
courageous, and poſſeſſed of ſenſibility, ſhould devote a 
part of his life to ſtudy Switzerland, to travel over it, 
to contemplate 1 it, to return a hundred times to thoſe 
frightful precipices, to the brink of the rocks, to the 
ſummit of the mountains, abandon his i imagination to 
the powerful attraction of thoſe ſublime Pictures, 1 
conceive it and I envy him; but that this very man 
ſhould come back and buſy himſelf in handling paſte- 
board, earth and wax, in colouring them, in arranging 
them, and meaſuring them with geometrical preciſion, 
in order to delineate on a ſpace. of twenty-four feet all 
dar! is contained in a ſpace of upwards of ſixty leagues, 
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and that, for ſome years, I ceaſe to comprehend him; 
and the idea of this minute patience, for a reſult that 
is not of ſuperior utility, nor of a grand effect, ex- 
hauſts my combinations when J ſee it blended with a 
ſtrength which appears to belong only to genius. 

| Having ſet out from Lucerne, and paſſed through 
Enonau, we went and flept on Mount Albis, in the 
moſt filthy of garrets, and under the roof of hoſts 
equally unamiable, travelling along a very difficult 
road. The country, tolerably well cultivated, 1s, how- 
ever, wild, owing to the number and the elevation of 
the mountains which it is neceſſary to croſs; the foreſts 
of firs are ever jnterſecting the verdure of the paſ- 
tures by the gloomy hue of their foliage. The 
ſcenery is neither remarkable nor diverſified; but the 
aſcent of 4/þis is longer than that of the Cerdon, and as 
: ſteep, without being as pictureſque. - 

Here am I arrived at one of the moſt em 
points of my journey, at the place which I recollect 
with the moſt emotion, at that which I would wiſh to 
ſee again and inhabit. Zurich! country of the ſage 
and of the man of feeling, mayſt thou for ever preſerve 
thy mild government, thy ſweet equality, thy happy 
mediocrity, thy plain morals, thy open manners, and 
thoſe ſolid inclinations the delicacy and purity of which 
knowledge improves! May I again ſee thy charming 
lake, thy delightful habitations, and abandon myſelf to 
the rapture of contemplating happineſs exiſting on 
earth in a fociety worthy to poſſeſs it, 

I may, with reſpect to myſelf, declare the ſame of 
Zurich as of the moſt happy periods of life of which 
we have the leſs to ſay, becauſe we were more taken 
up by what is appreciated by feeling, than by what is 
Ep of nn bl he town is not handſome, 
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as to its outward appearance, its ſtreets. are on a ſlope, 
and its buildings common; but. it is buſtling, animated, 
and contains a great number of pretty houſes, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an exquiſite neatneſs, and every thing 
2 can be imagined from good taſte joined to the 
ſole luxury of convenience. The banks of the lake 
on which it is ſituated are cheerful and enchanting; I 
had almoſt forgor the beautiful lake of Geneva, for it 
I reſerve my admiration ; ; but the lake of Zurich is to 
me more ſtriking, it belongs more to the town which 
it embelliſhes; its baſin leſs ſpacious, but graceful and 
_ thronged with people, gratifies the eye which it at- 
tracts, and gives birth to the wiſh of ſettling in its vi- 
cinity. The ſituation ſeems to me here to concur 
Vith the political conſtitution for the felicity of man. 
The agreeahk ſite, the excellent air, incline the mind 
to a calm diſpoſition, which leaves the faculties their 
development, the imagination its ſpring and its play; 
while on the other. hand, the equitable adminiſtration 
ſecures all the liberty, the leiſure and the tranquillity 
neceſſary for the cultivation and progreſs of polite 
Learning acchrdingly it is in eſtimation at Zurich; 
it is there cultin * with zeal and ſucceſs. The in- 
habitants of Zurie to the number of twelve thouſand, 
are active and induſtrious; an air of comfort, con- 
tent and kindneſs, characterizes them. Every citizen 
or burgher who is not a beggar, and againſt whoſe 
character there is nothing reprehenſible, is admitted 
into one of the thirteen tribes, am tnence capable to 
elect or to be elected. But the number of the citi- 
zens is ſcarcely more than the fifth of the inhabitants; 
this reſults from the ancient ſtate of the republic, 
which was formerly very limited, and which by con- 
* 8 ä its e and its ſubjects, has 
bot 
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not on that account conferred the burgherſhip on 
new families. Ihe ſovereign council of two hundred, 
elected by the tribes, 33 the legiſlative power; 
fifty two of the members, under the ſorm and denomi- 
nation of a Senate, preſided by two burgomaſters, ad- 
miniſter juſtice; no appeal lies againſt their decrees in 
criminal matters: in civil law, there are caſes in which 
redreſs may be obtained from the council of two 
hundred. But this ſenate is divided into two parties, 
which alternately exerciſe the office for ſix months, 
and its members are ſubject every year to reviſion, 
either of the council, or of the tribes. Juſtice is 
ſpeedy and gratuitous; the adminiſtration economical 
and wiſe. All the offices of the republic are exerciſed 
without retribution: the honour of being choſen by 
their fellow- citizens, the glory of being uſeful to them, 
are the ſalaries of the magiſtrates. Trade and manu- 
factures flouriſh at Zurich, keep alive activity, and 
diffuſe comfort; however there is a noble tribe, com- 
poſed of thoſe who never engage in trade. This diſ- 
tinction, and ſumptuary laws ſeverely maintained, are 
connected with the ſpirit of the ancient manners, and 
ſerve to preſerve them. It is by inceſſantly ſtruggling 
againſt the effect of commerce, of the riches, and the 
inequality which it commonly produces, that Zurich 
ſtill ſhews the wiſdom and peace which diſtinguiſh its 
republic, the patriarchal virtues which adorn its 
families, and ſecure the common happineſs. A dig- 
nity without pomp, which is neither ariſtocratic 
haughtineſs, nor the vain jpſolence of courtiers, nor the 
purſe- proud preſumption of the rich, ſeems to be the 
appendage of the Zurich magiſtrate ; ; 1n him I reſpect; 
the character of the wiſe and uſeful man, I love his 
noble and open ſimplicity. With theſe ſentiments, 1: 
| was 
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was more particularly inſpired by one of the burgo- 
maſters whom we met, and whoſe name J regret not 
being able to recollect, but who was then in office, 
(Avguſt 1787). There are no other troops on foot 
but about fifty men in the pay of the police; every 
burgeſs is a ſoldier and exerciſed as ſuch; no one can 
marry without having the accoutrements and the facul- 
ties of a defender of the country; it would be ſhame- 
ful to think of bringing into it chiidren, if a man were 
not capable of concurring in its defence. This love 
for his country, his government, his laws, and his 
brethren, this tendency of every individual towards a 
common good, the influence of which he partakes, is 
found in the native of Zurich, not only among the 
citizens whom it eſſentially animates, but alſo in the 
ſubjects of that beneficent republic ; a general ſenti- 
ment of honour, bravery and attachment elevates 
every mind, and puts a fort of uniſon between the 
members of the ſovereign council and the loweſt of 
the ſubjets. The evening before our arrival, the 
ſteeple of St. Pierre had been ſtruck by lightning; 
it 1s cuſtomary, at the time of fires or other accidents 
which concern the public weal, for all the citizens to 
repair to their poſt, the burgeſſes under arms, the 
magiſtrates to the town-hall, the miniſters to the 
churches; this is an order eſtabliſhed to prevent all 


| - ſurpriſe and all confuſion; every one thus has an eye 


to the general welfare, and the council knows where 
to find thoſe that are wanted. In the panic excited by 
the fall of the lightning, ſome men of the lower claſs 
advanced, penctrated into the belfry, darted through 
the flames, climbed from the middle of them into the 
ſteeple, and with a bold and intelligent hand, threw 
| down every thing that could ** to ſpread the fire; 
* "+ Ty ſcarcely | 
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ſcarcely ſupported on the ends of beams, they thought 
only of ſtopping its progreſs, they braved the danger 
that ſurrounded them with a cool courage, a perſeverance 1 
that was crowned by ſucceſs; the work being done, | 
they concealed themſelves from the affeCtionate ac- 
knowledgments of the ſpectators, penetrated with 
their exertions. Never has the republic fullied the - 
noble actions of the citizens by pecuniary recom- 
penſes ; but it grants ſome to foreigners, to workmen 
who have rendered it ſervice. The next day the 
Senate convoked thoſe whoſe zeal had been ſo highly 
diſtinguiſhed, in order to expreſs to them their ſatis- 
faction, and offer them proofs of it; they declared that 
they wiſhed for nothing elſe than the advantage of 
having done well, and of deſerving the praiſe of the 
magiſtrates. He among theſe laſt, who I heard relate 
the - circumſtance, communicated to us the emotion 
which (till agitated him. In his paternal eyes, we ſaw 
ſparkling the pride and the joy of having paid ſuch a 
homage to his fellow-citizens. 
I ſhall fay nothing of the cathedral and of its ſingu- 
lar towers; of the Foundling-hoſpital, admirably 
governed; of the public walk, charming from its ſim- / 
plicity, ſituated: on the bank of the Limmat, a fine 
river which iſſues from the lake, and runs into the 
Rar. I was more taken up with morality than with 
edifices; I have ſeen Lavater, and 1 it is of him that I 
will ſpeak. 
I ſhall not, however, draw the portrait of this cele- 
brated man, who bears in his looks and his counte- 
nance the expreſſion of a great and refined foul, of an 
elevated, juſt, and penetrating mind, of a lively and 
ſtrong imagination, of a feeling heart filled with every 
kind and honeſt affection. The ſentiments with 
which "2 
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which he has inſpired me, border on veneration; 1 
mall reſpect him as a father; I ſhould have in him all 
the confidence due to a friend; I ſhould conſider it as 
2 happineſs to be frequently with him: his ſpeeches 
breath virtue; his example would cauſe it to be loved, 
did it ſtand in need of a model in order to be cheriſhed. 
His manners are ſimple and engaging, his converſa- 
tion is animated and full of imagery; he . expreſſes 
himſelf in French with difficulty ; but the fort of con- 
ſtraint which he experiences, helps to diſplay his ge- 
nious to'more advantage; he creates for himſelf ener- 
getie and pictureſque expreſſions, which diſcover the 
great man and the ſcrutinizer of thoughts. Some 
have expreſſed themſelves differently concerning him; 
I confeſs that I ſhould have a bad opinion of whoever, 
after having ſeen him, ſhould not have a high idea of 
his perſon ; and I delight in the ſentiments with which 
he inſpires me, as we do in thoſe according to which 
we think we are not altogether contemptible. | 

In the enthuſiaſm of youth, I did not imagine that 
a perſon could be an honeſt man and not reliſh the 
works of Jean Jacques, In the ſang-froid which 
age and reflection produce, I do not think that with 
rectitude and ſenſibility of foul, a perſon can know 
Lavater without revering and loving him. I had 
gone to his houſe with a ſort of -inquietude; I am 
always afraid of finding the man inferior to the author: 
there are ſo few that are as good as their works! But 
Lavater is infinitely better than his book, whatever 

may be its merit, from the facts which it contains, the 
profound and acute obſervations which are there aſ- 
ſembled, the fine ORE, and the ſacred fire by 
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The ſecond part (Vol. 3.) is to appear immediately; 
in it the author will treat of women and prieſts. One 
of our companions, unthinkingly perhaps, ſuppoſing I 
had ſome curioſity, in order to ſatisfy his, and put 
queſtions otherwiſe than in his own name, aſked La- 
vater what was the diſtinctive phyſiognomic charac- 
teriſtic of women? © Vanity,” ſaid he to us; © and 
« [ think that woman borders on perfection, who 
c ſucceeds in conquering this paſſion*, We ſhall 
the better feel the force of this decree, if we con- 
ſider vanity not only as the taſte for the frivolities with 
which ſo many women are reproached ; but, as Lavater 
appeared to me to conſider it, as that conſtant ambi- 
tion and that perpetual anxiety to attract attention, 
and to appear other or better than we really are. 
We remained as long as we poſſibly could with this 
incomparable man: the tears ſtood in our eyes on quit- 
ting him. Never ſhall I recollect his perſon, or his en- 
gaging family, without a lively emotion; and I ſhall 
preſerve in my heart the parting compliment which he 
paid to my dear companion. You,” ſaid he to him, 
embracing him at the ſame time, © reconcile me 10 
& French dee It is true that what he related 
to us of ſome of them, was not calculated to give 
him a great idea of our nation. 

Would it be believed that this ſimple and modeſt 
man has excited jealouſy in Switzerland, and that ſome 
thoughtleſs travellers have neglected to call on him, 
becauſe he was deſcribed to them as a man whoſe only 
recommendation was fingularity ? But the prodigious. 
concourſe of foreigners of diſtinction, of learned men 
of all kinds who crowd to Lavater' s, and quit him ſa- 
tisfied, and the reſpectful conſideration which he im- 


Breſſes on the majority of his fellow citizens, would 5 
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alſo be ſufficient reaſons for this jealouſy, when even 
it were poſſible for envious, mediocrity to pardon 1 9 
rior merit. 
We ſaw at Lavater's a few pictures worthy of atten- 
tion; among others, a head of Chriſt, an old work of 
a great maſter no doubt, but to whom to attribute it 
is not known; admirable in point of expreſſion, beauty 
of . nobleneſs oſ character, and warmth of colour- 
ing. Lavater's portrait, perfectly well drawn, in a 
new v ſtyle, is in water colours, covered with a varniſh, 
the effect of which is charming. 

Doctor Lavater, a phyſician, brother of the Gene, 
a man of merit, of whom we have particular reaſon to 
ſpeak well, whoſe candour and kindneſs, mild and 
communicative temper, J fhall never forget, poſſeſſes 
a cabinet very rich in cryſtals, petrifactions, and other 
articles of natural hiſtory, valuable on account of their 
choice as well as their beauty. _ 

Geſner, formerly a profeſſor of natural hiſtory, phy- 
ſics, chymiſtry, and mathematics, is poſſeſſor of a 
cabinet, ſingularly intereſting in thoſe different kinds. 
This old man, reſpectable from his knowledge and 
his affecting benevolence, is ſomewhat garrulous like 
Neſtor, loves ſcience for its own ſake, ſeeks only to 
ſhare it, and preſents its — witkinparallcled com- 
placency. | 

The amiable rather of the poem of Abel, the other 
Geſner, was abſent, to our no ſmall regret; he now 
applies himſelf to painting; he invents and colours 
pictures, as he made verſes. Theſe are, in general, 
compoſitions ana logous to his poetical conceptions, 
and calculated to repreſent them to the eye in order to 
penetrate to the mind, as the latter reach the N by. 5 
| the ears. | 
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11 ever I return to Switzerland, I will once more 

| 90 and pay my reſpects to Zurich, this land beloved 

of heaven, the country of ſages and of happineſs; I 

ſhall think myſelf fortunate if I can a ſecond time viſit 
the Alps and Lavater! 

n quitting Zurich, we traverſed the beautiful plain 
which begins on the banks of the lake, a rich and well 
cultivated country; but after dining at Egliſau, a ſmall 

ill-built town, on the banks of the Rhine, we entered 
into the foreſt vallies ſubject to the domination of the 
Emperor. Here the face of the country abſolutely 
changes; the ſoil is poorer perhaps, but moſt certainly 
culture is lefs attended to; every perſon and every ha- 
bitation have the appearance of ſlovenlineſs, the uſual 
companion of indigence. _. 

The canton of Schafſhauſen offered us woods of 
pines, of which we had yet met with but a few trees; 
for it is to be remarked that this ſpecies, which is ſlen- 
der and knotty, is never mixed in a certain number with 
the fir. Before we entered Schaffhauſen, we had quit= 

ted the carriage in order to gain a ſmall wood, from 
the ſkirts of which is to be ſeen a front view of the 
fall of the Rhine; but I ſhall deſcribe this fine fight, 
in ſpeaking of the excurſion that we made the next 
day, in order to contemplate it at our eaſe. 

Schalfbauſen, a large and ancient town on the right 
bank of the Rhine, rather ill built and paved, but 
thinly peopled, would perhaps yet appear agreeable to 

thoſe who ſhould enter by it into Switzerland, for 
there is again found the national comfort and cleanlineſs; 
but it is ſo. inferior to all the towns which I had pre- 
viouſly viſited, that, on account of its outward ap- 
pearance, it by no means pleaſed me. Lucerne, infe- 
rior to it in point of cleanlineſs, is infinitely ſuperior 
| BS , _ 
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28 to its ſituation and environs. This is the barrier 
of the Swiſs againſt Germany; it is weakly fortified; 
its caſtle, in the form of a citadel, is of no great im- 
importance, nor has it any gariſon ; its whole ſtrengrh 
lies in the courage of the men, and their love for a 
country where they are free and happy. Its adminiſtra- 
tion reſembles that of Zurich from its ſimplicity and 
its mildneſs; this is paying it a pretty handſome com- 
pliment. As for the general forms of the govern- 
ment, they have ſome particularity in each canton: I 
ſhall not detail them; for I am not making a book, 
and I dwell only on what pleaſes or attaches me at the 
moment when J have it under examination. 

The bridge of Shaffhauſen is one of the two objects | 
which excite the curioſity . of travellers; its length, 
which is from three to four hundred feet, under the 
form of an extremely obtuſe angle, and of two im- 
menſe arches, ftrikes and ſurpriſes from the few props 
by which it is fupported. A ſingle pier rifes in the 
middle, and it is aſſerted that this pier is uſeleſs ; being 
the remnant of an old bridge ſwept away by the Rhine 
the magiſtrates inſiſted that the new architect ſhould 
employ it. Grubenmann, à ſimple carpenter, but a 
man of genius, contrived to arrange matters ſo that 
it bore no weight. It is ſaid that the i interval which re- 
mained between the bridge and the pier has been ſeen; 
the magiſtrates cauſed it to be filled up; but mathe- 
maticians aſſert that the pier is not, on that account, 
more uſeful, and that the bridge would ſtand without 
it. This bridge is not only roofed, but encloſed on 
the ſides, where it receives light from ſome windows. 
We ſtepped into a ſmall boat to make an excurſion on 
the Rhine, and paſſed twice under the bridge, in- order 
to view its light and elegant ſtructure. We might 
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| Have examined it more leiſurely, by deſcending a little 
railed ſtair-caſe, made in the bridge near the pier; but 
we were made to wait a long while for the key; the 
perſon who had charge of it happened to be in town. 
Tired at loſing time, which is valuable every where, 
but particularly in travelling, we took boat, and. by 
this means enjoyed a charming excurſion, at the cloſe 
of a pleaſant and calm day. To ſhoot the bridge is 
a ſomewhat bold experiment, for the river is there of 
an inconceivable rapidity; it is neceſſary to have ſkiltul 
and experienced watermen. 

The morning is the time to be 0 8 for viſiting 
the cataract of i the Rhine, for the reaſon that alſo de- 
termines the hour of viſiting that of Staubbach, the 
rays of the ſun ſtill adding to the effect of theſe phe- 
nomena, by the rainbow with which it embelliſhes 
them. Beſides, all orand ſcenes, like all the beauties 
of the country, and "all the ſtriking localities that may 
ſet them off, gain by being ſeen in the morning; this 
is the ſpring of the day; all the ſhades of the objects 
are more lively and more freſh, like all the ſenſations 
that we may experience. But Jet us return to ſee the 
fall of the Rhine. Having ſer off at ſeven o'clock, 
with a guide for us all, and a horſe for me, we gained 
the little village of Stein, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, on the other ſide of Lauffen; I there left my 
horſe, the route being no longer practicable but on 
foot, by tolerably lices. paths, which lead to the foot 
of 'this ſuperb caſcade. There it is that, having ad- 
vanced on ſome rocks, to the vapour, the ſpray of 
which we received, we admired this terrific picture. 
Let any one repreſent to himſelf the whole river, in 
the plenitude of its majeſty, falling at once from the 
height of 28888 or eighty feet, like a ſea of reboundg- 
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ing foam; three rocks, crowned with ſome verdure, 
interrupt the courſe of this vaſt ſheet of water, of this 
torrent of ſnow; the river, irritated, beats their ſides 

with fury, undermines them, thins them, and multi- 
plies its caſcades, through the crevices which it makes 
in the middle of them; it falls with a noiſe which 
ſpreads horror, and makes the whole valley ring; by 

its tumultuous ſhocks, the broken tide riſes in vapours 
in which the brilliant rainbow dances. 

Theſe movements, rapid as lightning, this impoſ- 
ing force, ever the ſame, ever producing various 
effects, theſe waves which are renewed, and impel each 
other with violence, this roaring, more terrible than 
the craſh of thunder, all theſe things together, carry 
us away from ourſelves, and hold our ſenſes ſuſpended 
between admiration and terror; or if it reſtores us to 
thought, it is to indulge the profound ſentiment of 
the fragility of our exiſtence, and of all that can extend 
its duration for the time to come. At the ſight of 

theſe divine ſcenes, the ſoul riſes above the little paſ- 
fions which conſtitute the . torment of human nature, 

and reaſon is nouriſhed by the ſoothing impreſſion of 
melancholy. 
LIown, however, I adore N brher bounty, till 
more than I admire her in the ſplendour of her power; 
I love to contemplate her ſublime horrors ; but I 
would not endeavour to have them only always under 
my eyes; her benefits charm me ſufficiently for me not 
to ſtand in need of being moved by her threats. I 
would not live near the cataract, unleſs I had loſt my 
hearing, ſo dreadful did the noiſe of it appear to me. 
Aſter having examined it in front, from a more remote 
ſpot, we croſſed the river below this magnificent object, 

| and alſo among he _ which whitened it to ſome 
i | . diſtance, 
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diſtance, Having returned near the cataract, but on 

the left bank, we contemplated it under a new aſpect, 
from a ſcaffolding ſo advanced that a perſon may there 
receive all the ſpray which the fall of the river rakes 
and brings down again. 1 
There it is that many travellers write their names 
on a few planks or rafters, ſome with the expreſſion 
of the feeling by which they are penetrated; I ſhould 


willingly have added my icrap, if oh ever wrote any 
thing on ſuch an occaſion. 


Tes ſublimes borreurs, impoſante Nature, 
Au vulgaire etonns font reſpecter tes loix; 
Mais, digne du bonbeur, Lame ſenſible et pure, 
Sait mieux dans tes bienfaits reconnoitre tes droits. 


IMITATED. 


Here Nature opens a ſtupendous ſcene, 
And minds untutor'd tremble and 2dore; 
Great ſouls admire her, blooming and ſcrene, 
Where, bleſſing man, ſhe laviſhes her ſtore. 


OS. 


We 8 went to tdi caſtle, halle on the 
ſummir of a rock, which advances baldly into the 
river: in the caſtle is contrived a little cabinet, with 
a projecting front, from the windows of which we 
overlooked this prodigious body of water, with whoſe | 
rebounding ſpray we had juſt been covered. 

J cannot ſay which I think moſt beautiful, this fall 

or that of Staulbach; the one aſtoniſhes by its height, 
_the other by its ſize; no ſort of compariſon can be 
formed between theſe two objects. It ſeems that 
an awful and peaceable divinity opens a catara& 
from the ſky, and thence makes the Staubbach flow 


— 
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before him, in order to announce himſelf to mortals 1 
it might be ſaid, of the fall of the Rhine, that the maſter 
of hell, wiſhing to frighten the earth, lifts it up with 
the river, in order to manifeſt his wrath. Since my 
Journey, I have heard an animated deſcription of Lava- 
ter's enthuſiaſm at the ſight of this phenomenon, and 
of the verſes that it had dictated to him ; they are in 
German, and I know no more of them than an imperfect 
{ketch which cannot be called a tranſlation ; but which 
adds to my regret at not knowing them completely. 

The merchandize that is brought down the Rhine, 
and muſt be landed beſore it reaches the fall, forms an 
emporium, and is almoſt the only trade of Scaffhauſen, 
which owes its origin to this circumſtance ; however, 
it alſo exchanges ſome wines of its growth for corn 
from Germany. 
On leaving the little canton of SchaBhauſen, we 3 

re- entered the foreſt vallies, an extenſive country in 
great culture, very gloomy from its open and ſome- 
what barren plains. The country did not become 
agreeable till we got to the environs of Waldſhad, 
not far from which we flept, and where we again meet 
with the Rhine, which is afterwards to be frequently 
croſſed. The Black Foreſt extends beyond it on the 
right. Our landlord, an old man whoſe venerable and 
| hoary head is a fine model for painters, is the perſon 
who is repreſented in the agreeable collection of the 
- Swiſs dreſſes, under the title of the Old man of the 
Black Foreſt. 

The entrance of the canton of Baſle is remarkable 
for the air of comfort and cleanlineſs which diſtinguiſhes 
the habitations of the country. I conceive that go- 
vernments, of an oppoſite nature, occaſion this differ- 
ENCE 3 but l am at a loſs to Know way it exiſts in the 
interior 
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interior of Switzerland (as J have had occaſion to obC- 


ſerve) between the catholic cantons and the proteſtant 
cantons, whoſe political conſtitution is nearly the ſame. 
This ſort of problem can be ſolved, only by an impar- 
tial and philoſophical analyſis of the influence of reli- 
gious opinions on the civil life and the moral character 
of nations. The contraſt is the ſame between the 
temples of the Proteſtants and the churches of the 
| Catholics, as in their country dwellings and others. 
Cleanlineſs, ſimplicity, every thing that belongs to 
ſtrict and watchful order, diſtinguiſh the former; while 
negligence and the accumulations of falſe taſte and of 
| ſlovenlineſs are more or leſs perceptible in the latter. 
The miniſters hardly exerciſe their eloquence but on 
morality ; our preachers frequently deſcant on dogmas; 
and while the one exhorts his auditors to uſe the bleſ- 

ſings of life with pure hands, and an upright and 
grateful heart, the other invites them to renounce 


every thing, in order to think only of heaven; they 


never pourtray any thing but the miſeries of this 
world, the neceſſity of penitence, of the renunciation 


of ourſelves, and of abnegation. My God! keep me 
from ever pronouncing an anathema againſt. any one, 
and ordain that I may deſerve another life, by render- 


ing this as ſweet as poſſible to all thoſe around mel 


Baſle, ſituated on the Rhine, large, rich and trading, 


is attractive to travellers by the concourſe of foreigners, 
the charms of comfort and variety: It announces it- 


ſelf by a pretty conſiderable maſs of building; but it is 


by no means what it might be, if the river contributed 
to its embelliſhment, and it was peopled in proportion 
to its extent; it is not reckoned to contain more 
than fifteen thouſand ſouls. I ſhall make no'remarks 


on its mixed government, which the ſingular forma- 


tion 
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tion of the tribes, the influence left to chance, the pri- 
vileges peculiar to the ſmall town, render whimſical at 
the firſt glance, difficult to comprehend and to trace, 
. and in which is perceived the effect of the revolutions 
2 and troubles in the midſt of which it has riſen ; its 
| hiſtory is connected with thoſe unhappy times which 1 
have no plealure in re-tracing. Beſides, the people are 
happy, jealous of their rights, and proud of their lot; 
the ſpirit of the ancient manners is not entirely loſt 
amid the riches which trade has produced. There is 
ſtill to be ſeen ſome ſimplicity, notwithſtanding the re- 
ſources of affluence; taſte ſprings up however; fine 
collections are made, learning is cultivated, pleaſure is 
welcomed, and the face of things muſt inſenſibly aſſume 
a new tint. On the whole, the national character and 
> > _* the republican temper, have not here, as far as I can 
ſce, the ſame force and the ſame elevation as at Zurich: 
more contiguous to foreigners, the inhabitants partake 
| more of the effects of their intercourſe ; and while pre- 
_ © ſerving a mode of life of their own, they are not per- 
. haps ſo far from aſſuming another. Sumptuary laws 
exiſt here as in moſt of the other towns of Switzerland, 
but with thoſe modifications which are peculiar to each. 
At Berne, for inſtance, where theſe laws are combated 
by the very widely diffuſed taſte for luxury, they ex- 
tend but indirectly to equipages; at Zurich, more 
ſtrict, they prohibit the uſe of carriages in the town, 
to any other than foreigners ; thus, the firſt citizens 
as well as the loweſt of the people, are there forced to 
walk on foot. At Baſle, the laws allow equipages ; 
they leave every liberty reſpecting the number of ſer- 
vants; but they forbid the latter to get up behind the 
carriages. Although ſociety frequently unites the two 
ſexes, and. the theatre, which | is here tolerated at inter- 
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vals, muſt ſtill bring them more together, yet the men 
aſſemble and form pretty often what they call :abagies, 
ſmoking clubs, a ſort of aſſemblies in the oy of our 
newly eſtabliſhed cercles. | 

Baſle is not a handſome town ; ſeveral of its-ſtreets 


are on a ſlope; its buildings are irregular ; but the 


Rhine here is magnificent; its breadth and rapidity 
give it a majeſtic appearance, which 1s ſet off by the 
ſurrounding country. It is divided into two parts, called 

the large town, and the /mai/ town, which are united 


by a long wooden bridge. A view of this bridge is 


| ſeen from the beautiful terrace of the inn called Les 
Trois Rois, which opens on the river, and ſerves, in 


ſummer, as a dining room. This is the largeſt and the 


pleaſanteſt room that I have ſeen in Switzerland, where 
the inns are generally kept in a manner of which we 
have no idea in France, both for the excellent order of 
the premiſes, the conveniences that they afford, and the 
exquiſite cleanlineſs that reigns in them, and for the 
ſtyle of the ſervants, the punctuality of the attendance, 


and the civility of the landlords. But the fineſt view 


from Baſle over the Rhine and its environs, is that 
from the houſe of M. Sarrazin, a charming dwelling, 


where taſte and elegance appear to have united all the 


comforts imaginable. The buſt of Caglioftro, the 
friend of M. Sarrazin, whoſe wife he attended in a 
dangerous illneſs, is placed in a Boudoir *, which might 
be taken for a ſanctuary by the decorations that em- 
belliſh it, and the air of compoſure that is there breathed. 


M. Sarrazin was on the point of ſetting off for. the 


nd when we villted him, and we could take no 
| more 


* A ſmall private apartment, peculiar to houſes fitted up in the - 


French taſte, decked out with all the refinements of Aſiatic luxury, 
ang generally conſecrated to yoluptuouſnels, Trag 
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more fa a haſty view of the beauties of his habitation; 
to which the talents and the affability of the maſter 
add a new value. His brother, of the ſame name, 
and like him a merchant, lives in the adjoining houſe, 
which was built at the ſame time, and is ſaid to be not 
quite ſo handſome, but has, however, the ne of 
a garden. 

The cathedral of Baſle is a Gothic building of a to- 


lerably good ſtyle, a little disfigured by the naſty red 
paint ſpread over all the outſide and part of the inſide of 


the edifice. It ſtands on a ſquare planted with trees, 


which ſerves as a public walk; another ſquare, planted 
in the ſame manner, almoſt without the town, and on 
which is the arſenal, alſo ſerves for the ſame purpoſe; 
but, neither the one nor the other make a walk an- 
ſwerable to the extent of the town, and capable an 9 8 
tifying the expectation of the traveller. 
I Viſited, with no ſmall degree of curioſity, the fa- 
mous dance of the dead, aſcribed to the celebrated 
Holbein; it is painted in freſco, on one of the ſides of 
a wall of an old cloiſter, the middle of which 1s uſed as 
2 burial-ground. Theſe paintings are exceedingly. 
damaged, although the cloiſter is encloſed with a 
wooden railing ; they ſtill diſplay the vivacity and fe- 
cundity of che authors imagination, a diverſified ex- 
preſſion, and whimſical ideas, among which there are 
tome truly affecting; ſuch is that "expreſſed by the - 
image of death cutting the ſtring of which a poor blind 
man holds the end, and to which is faſtened his faithful 
dog. I felt myſelf moved at the ſight of this poor 
fellow, ſtill walking with confidence, at the moment 
when the cruel Froune Is ſeparating him from his 
| guide, | 


Theſe 
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Theſe paintings have been reduced and executed with 
care in a quarto volume, which is to be ſeen at the pub- 
lic library; but the moſt intereſting objects I there ſaw 
are the real works of Holbein; among others, a port- 
able altar, where all the Paſſion is repreſented in eight 
different pictures, admirable, as to deſign and colour- 


ing; it is the fineſt work of this maſter, and with it 


may be claſſed the portrait of Thomas Morus, and 

that of the learned Eraſmus, which has a ſtriking air of 
truth, is in an excellent ſtyle of colouring, and of the 
moſt delicate and moſt maſterly execution. 

The other pieces are not all equally intereſting in 
point of art; they are of the different times of this 
painter, and evidently mark the gradation of his pro- 
greſs; but they all have that kind of merit which cha- 
racteriſes the meaneſt productions of the man of genius. 
The extenſive and well- arranged library contains ſome 
medals, a few ſmall antiques of the bad times of the 
art, and a few manuſcripts. The ſpecimens of natural 
hiſtory which have been collected there are of little note. 
We ſaw an intereſting cabinet of this deſcription, at the 


| houſe of M. Bernouilli, the profeſſor of chymiſtry, 


whither we were carried by M. Bernoulli, the profeſſor 


of mathematics, ſon and (grandſon of the celebrated man 


whoſe name alone is 2 panegyric, and under whoſe di- 
rection and through whoſe obliging attention we vi- 
ſited, with a two-fold intereſt, every thing remarkable 
in his country. The cabinet of phyſics of Doctor 
Socin, appeared to us as engaging from the {kill and 
affability of the profeſſor, as from the number of they 
machines and the arrangement of the articles which he 


has collected. We there ſaw the effect of the glaſſes 


invented by the doctor, and added in the camera obſcura 


for the reflection of opake bodies; it is ſo contrived 


. that 
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that the head of a medal of the ſize of a crown piece, 
placed between the glaſſes, is reflected on a vertical and 
| white plane raiſed for the purpoſe, of different ſizes, 
according to the diſtance of the plane, and repreſented 
of the natural ſize with perfect preciſion, and the effect 
perfectly obſerved of the reliefs and the ſnades. 
The concentric mirror, in the focus of which are 
kindled bodies that ſeem the leaſt combuſtible, by. the 
effect of a wheel placed at ſeveral feet diſtance; and 
whoſe motion ſets on fire the charcoal compoſition that 
is there expoſed ; this mirror is not equally new; but 

Doctor Socin uſes it for the experiments to which it is 
applicable, and which he repeats with as much com- 
- plaiſance as ſagacity, for the inſtruction or amuſement 
of the amateurs that are recommended to him. 

The botanical garden did not much improve me; I 
do not like cabbages for ſcience, and I found, in this 
garden, more indigenous legumes than exotic plants : 
it was not poſſible for us to diſcover the ſyſtem accord- 
ing to which it is arranged, ſuppoſing that there was 
an arrangement. Beſides, this has no relation to the 
learning of the profeſſors, as the chairs are drawn for 
by lot like the offices of magiſtracy, between a certain 
number of candidates. It may happen, and there are 
inſtances of it, that botany falls to the ſhare of the ma- 
thematician, who does not underſtand it, and that the 
- phyſician is obliged to demonſtrate the propoſitions of 
Euclid, which he does not underſtand better. I ſaw, 
with more ſatisfaction, the garden of a manufacturer 
laid out in the Dutch taſte; it is not the parterres 


1 bordered with little ſhells, nor the fir hedges thar 


pleaſed me moſt ; but a well managed diſtribution, a a 
fine aviary, delightful bowers of vines, and a mixture 


EE of nature and art which ſeems to have had no other 
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object than to embelliſh the uſeful, by making it ſerve 
for every thing agreeable that can be imagined. The 
garden of M. Haz, letter-preſs founder, a young man 
of admirable candour and diſtinguiſhed learning, of- 
fered us a very new object, the gigantic harp, a ſort of 


inſtrument invented by an obſerving natural philoſo- 


pher, and which the Italians have thus named; it con- 
ſiſts of iron wires ſtretched horizontally, 1 in the plane 
of the meridian, in the open air and to an arbitrary 
extent. M. Haz has diſpoſed in like manner, and 


very clofe to each other, fourteen wires faſtened, at one - 


end, to a pavilion of his garden, and, at the other, to a 
wall at the extremity of this garden, at the diſtance. 
of about five hundred feet. The variations of the tem- 
perature of the atmoſphere excite the vibrations of 
theſe wires, and make them found in a ſingular man- 
ner, | 
In ſettled weather, conſtantly fair or conſtantly 
rainy, the inſtrument is filent : if any change is te hap- 
pen, if any diſtant ſtorm is brewing, of which no ap- 


pearance is yet perceived, if contrary winds are ready 


to contend for empire, the aerial muſic begins, and 


thus announces the revolutions of its element, ſome- 


times twenty-four hours beforehand. Profeſſor Vol- 
ta, of Cremona, with whom M. Haz is in correſpon- 
dence, is now labouring to improve this invention, by 
endeavouring to find out what are the dimenfions of 
the wires, and the reſpective proportions between them, 
the moſt proper to make them give pleaſing and har- 
monious ſounds. 


M. Haz has recently tri in his art, an experiment 9 


which has ſucceeded to his ſatisfaction; it is to print 


maps of geography. We ſaw the plate of Sicily, of 
the greateſt preciſion, thus done with characters, and 
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its ſheet printed with perfect neatneſs. The plate may 
be broken up, the characters collected to the number 
of three only, excluſive of the letters, and employed 1 in 
the compoſition of any other map. The various ob- 


jects of geographical maps having a well determined 


figure agreed on, ſuch as towns, mountains, woods, 
&c. it is evident that with a certain number of theſe 


characters, a great many plates may be alternately 
ſupplied. 8 


At Baſle, are to be ſeen ſeveral le Bons of pic= 


tures; of theſe I ſaw two which intereſted me ex- 


ceedingly; the one belongs to a counſellor whoſe 


name I cannot recollect, and who, among a few good 


pictures of the old ſchool, has ſome fine copies of great 


maſters, which are made to paſs for originals. The 


collection is ſufficiently numerous and well choſen, not 


to ſtand in need of this little artifice, which deceives 


thoſe only, from whoſe opinion no one's vanity can 
be flattered. The other. is that of M. de Mechel, a 
man of talents, a well known engraver of diſtinguiſhed 
merit and eſtabliſhed reputation. I ſhall ſay little 
concerning it, although we dwelt on it a long time, 
becauſe 5 ſaw too many objects to be able to de- 
ſcribe the moſt ſtriking ſubjects, without having 


minuted them down, which J had not time to do; 3 


but I can recolle& two Italian pictures that ſtruck me, 
one of which is by Albano; a portrait (a fine copy) 
of Thomas Morus; and a portrait very well painted, 
of Mechel himſelf; as to the likeneſs, .I ſhall not give 
an opinion, for M. de Mechel was at Vienna; ſome 


| landſcapes by Loutherburg; ſome engravings from 


two pictures by Reynolds, which I had admired at 
bis houſe in London, and that of the only piece of 


8 
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ſculpture in Switzerland, the monument at Hindel- 
bank, * of a dead woman with her child, a ſingular com- 
poſition; the little picture of the wife of a painter, 
who alſo died in child-bed, and is repreſented by him 
in an affecting manner with diſhevelled hair, ſhrouded 


with a vet}, like a light ſhadow aſcending to heaven, 


and by her geſture and looks, interceding for the child 
whom ſhe is leaving on earth; a great many pretty 
things in coloured engravings, of an agreeable live- 
lineſs and of a good compolition. 


The clocks at Baſle conſtantly ſtrike an hour more 
than the real time; various cauſes are aſſigned for this 


cuſtom ; the opinion of the people ſrems to be that 
of a conſpiracy which was fruſtrated by this expedient, 
and they are attached to this cuſtom, which has been 
in vain attempted to be reformed. It is much the 
ſame with a large ugly head on the bridge by the ſide 
of the clock, and which puts out its tongue every 
hour; theſe commemorations or teſtimonies of events 
or of perſons, which it is the public intereſt to fear or 


to ſtigmatize, are worth preſerving for the vulgar, - 


among whom ſuch means awaken uſeful ſentiments or 


ideas. 
At length, we quitted Baſle and Switzerland; hath 


alas ſites, magnificent objects, and diverſified 


nature, by turns majeſtic, terrible and ſmiling, I ſhall 
never forget. We travelled on towards Straſburg, through 
a poor, flinty, and thinly peopled country. An im- 
menſe foreſt runs by the road ſide, the Voſges riſe in 
the e the Rhine flows in the idle of the 


plain, 


* For a more particular deſcription of this intereſting and im- 
preſſive monument, ſee Cexe's Travels in | Savitzerian, vol. 2. 
rage 325. Tran. 
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plain, and the mountains of the Black Foreſt crown 
the horizon on the other ſide. But all theſe objects 
are faintly delineated on an even ſurface ; they appear 
remote, and have little effect. Adieu to the ſpouting 
fountains, well-trimmed quickſet hedges, verdant paſ- 
tures, pretty gardens, and their little fences ſurrounding 
modeſt,” neat and convenient habitations; here the 
villages are thinly ſcattered, and their poor and dirty 
houſes announce only the abode of the clown, reduced 
to one of the moſt miſerable conditions of the human 
ſpecies. Such is Feſſenbeim, where we ſtopped to 

dine; very happy to find there a few eggs, which we 
ate on the corner of a table where two dogs ſat oppo- 
ſite to us as gueſts ; while the maſter of the houſe was 
getting himſelf ſhaved, and two carters were ſharing a 
piece of ruſty bacon which they ſeaſoned with conver- 
ſation as delicate as their food. 

Our eagerneſs to ſhorten our route made us, in | the 
evening, avoid New Br7 Zac, which is a quarter of a 
league from the road, in hopes of finding a place to 
ſleep at; but we were obliged to return as we went, 
and gain this fort, which would be agreeable in its way, 
if a fortified town, which is merely That, could be ſo. 
But theſe fortifications kept in good order, with their 
immenſe walls and their triple ditches, their verdant 
glacis and their eternal linear ſameneſs, thoſe large 
eſplanades, thoſe vaſt places of arms where nothing 
is to be ſeen but uniforms, ſoldiers very ſtiff, with 
their muſkets.ſhouldered, where nothing is to be heard 
but drums and oaths, but thoſe barracks very ſimilar, 
and thoſe ſmall private houſes which reſemble them, 

all that diſplay of order and deſtruction, of uproar and 
miſery, FOO me with diſguſt and ennui. * c 
E 2 The 
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The next day the route was ſomewhat leſs melan- 
| holy ; notwithſtanding the great extent of the com- 
mons, which embelliſh not the landſcape, the country 
improves on approaching Straſburg: a few villas, by 

no means elegant, announce its vicinity; we came to 
La Briche, a rather muddy river, and we arrived at 
that large and handſome city, which is lively, trading 
and rich, eligibly ſituated, near the Rhine, watered by 
the I, and vivified by induſtry. At Straſburg, 
German is ſpoken as much as French; the women of 
the lower claſs there ſtill wear their hair plaited and 
rolled round the head, where it is lightly bound in a 
rather ſlovenly way; but manners here are entirely 
French, and cuſtoms, luxury and riches no longer 
leave any particular and diſtin ſhade. However, 
the - Lutheran religion is tolerated, and it is in the 
church of St. Thomas, one of the ſix of this religion, 
that is erected the beautiful mauſoleum of Marſhal 
Saxe. I contemplated it with a pleaſure diſturbed 
only by the embarraſsment in which the marſhal ap- 
peared likely to be, to enter the tomb that was open 
the contrary way before him. The five catholic 

Churches have nothing very remarkable; but the ca- 
thedral is large and handſome, in that bold, delicate, 
and light Gothic ſtyle which we cannot help admiring, 
although it is not the beſt. I ſhall ſay nothing of its high 
tower, to which we aſcended, which travellers fail not 
to viſit, and where the people, belonging to the town 
ſometimes make a party to ſpend the day ; nor of the 
truly grand citadel, of the arſenal, ſpacious and kept 
in good order; of the hotels of the intendant, of the 
prætor and of the Prince de Deux Ponts; of the 
theatre; of the handſome public walks: why? It is 
. ada to gelernte what it is ſufficient to minute 
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down in order to remember, and what books of geo- 
graphy, beſides, mention, and perhaps in a more de- 
tailed manner than I would. | 
We found in profeſſor Beli cb of bY the 
amiable qualities and the diſtinguiſhed learning which 
might be expected from a man whom Lavater loves 
na eſteems. 
In going from. Straſburg to Colmar, by Scheleſtat, 
I diſcovered the truth of the deſcriptions which I had 
heard given of Aliace, conſidered as one of our moſt 
fertile and beſt cultivated provinces. It is hardly 
poſſible, in fact, to find a plain more fruitful or more 
abundant; the fields reſemble an excellent oarden, 
where natural fecundity, favoured by labour, brings 
forth the greateſt variety of productions; corn and 
vegetables, wheat, trefoil, clover, potatoes, tobacco 
and maize, there vie with each other in growing, with 
a ſurpriſing vigour; even cabbages cultivated in wide 
borders, announce, by: their abundance, both the 
goodneſs of the ſoil and the great conſumption. | 
A ſmiling and pleaſant landſcape ſkirts the road 
from Colmar to Mulbowzen, a ſmall and happy re- 
public, of which I ſhall cheriſh as dear a remembrance, 
as of the worthy man who honoured it, and who will 
often be the ſubject of our regret, and of our conver- 
fation with the eſtimable and rare woman to whom we 
were indebted for his acquaintance. 1 
The town of Mulhowzen and its territory, whoſe 
radius, of which it is the centre, is not a league in di- 
ameter, contains about twelve thouſand ſouls; it is 
governed by its own laws, and under the adminiſtration 
of ſuch of its fellow-citizens as may be choſen. It is 
in alliance with the Swiſs, and enjoys the right of 
* a depury to the aſſembly of the Thirteen 
W | 


wm 
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Cantons. The exerciſe of this right, interrupted for 
a number of years, ſtill ſuffers ſome difficulties on the 
part of the canton of Uri, which, indiſpoſed againſt 
Mulhowzen on account of certain private proceedings, 
remonſtrates and proteſts againſt its continuance. - 
Equality, wiſdom and peace, maintained by a ſound 
conſtitution, whoſe ſprings are ſimple and eaſy, form 
the eſſence of this little ſtate. Irs ſituation would be 
precarious and doubtful, had it wherewithal to tempt 
the ambition of a great power; for France ſurrounds it 


on all ſides, and could annihilate it, if ſhe did not 


protect it; but her intereſt does not een what | 
her glory requires. 

The manufacture and the trade af printed calicoes 
and linens enliven Mulhowzen: this kind of induſtry 
exerciſes the activity of its inhabitants, and procures 
them comfort. Manners there have ſtill that ſim- 
plicity which enſures virtues, without being prejudicial 
to the enlargement of the mind and the acquiſition of 
knowledge. Trade diverſifies them perhaps; for it is 
very uncommon for riches, and the inequality which 
commerce introduces, not to produce dangerous diſ- 
tinctions, a formidable preponderancy and fatal pre- 
tenſions. Theſe effects are always more rapid in 
proportion to the ſmaller extent of a ſtate, and to the 
ſmaller number of thoſe who compoſe it. 
SGumptuary laws raiſe, in this reſpect, a very ſalu- 
tary barrier, the ſtrength of which it is to be wiſned 
that the vigilance of the magiſtrate may , preſerve or 
augment. At Mulhowzen is met with the Swiſs and- 
Baſleſe cleanlineſs; it reigns in the houſes, which it 
renders convenient and attractive without ſhow or 
| oftentation. . Here, as in S vitzerlerd, erg particular 
at Baſle, engravings are in high eſtimation; the in- 
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habitants take a pleaſure in diſplaying thoſe of the men 
of the Republic who have deſerved well of their 
country; in all the houſes in Switzerland are ſeen the 
portrait of the Geſners, the Hallers, the Zimmermanns, 
the Lavaters, and a hundred others who have acquired 
a name by their learning, their talents and their 
virtues, The limits of the territory allow not of great 
country manſions; but the Swiſs have their little pa- 
vilion without the walls, and thoſe gardens which, 
bating the extent, revive the remembrance of that of 
Alcinous. | . 

The church, th townhouſe, 3 the arſenal 
partake of that ſpirit of order and vigilance, which 
gives to every thing the appearance of arrangement 
and theair of decorum. A man of the greateſt merit 
flouriſhed at Mulhouzen at the time of our ſtay in 
that town; laborious and alive to feeling, learned and 
modeſt i in a ſimilar degree, nothing equalled the ac- 
tivity of his mind; but the extent of the knowledge 
he had acquired, and nothing could be compared to 
his zeal for the public good, but his attention to ſhun 
the luſtre of reputation, and the encomiums of fame. 
Often has he furniſhed memoirs to the learned ſo- 
cieties, when he thought that ſome utility might reſult 
from the publication of certain truths or diſcoveries; 
often has he ſhared the fruit of his nocturnal ſtudies 
with enlightened men; never did he impoſe any other 
condition, or require any other recompenſe, than to 
remain unknown, and with his name, to conceal even 
the ſmalleſt indications that might occaſion him to be 
diſcovered, Adored by a numerous family, of which 
he was the pride and happineſs, revered: by his fellow 
citizens, whom he would never command, reſpected, - 


cheriſhed by all thoſe who knew bim. or by! whom he 
£2 had 
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had been employed as a phyſician, he enjoyed a con- 
ſideration, an empire the ſtrength of which cannot be 
appreciated, and which he never made uſe of but to 
_ oblige... A free and active mind was pourtrayed in his 
looks; the anxiety of kindneſs, the charm of wiſdom 


and of amiable learning, characteriſed his language. 
Happy to know him, fattered at being loved by him, 


we felt gratitude attach us ſtill more ftrongly to a 
young lady his ward, who had formed our connexion, 
We quitted him, penetrated with the marks of af- 
fection which he had laviſhed on us; ſcarcely had we 
arrived at our reſidence, ſcarcely had the account of 
our return reached him with the reiterated expreſſion 
of our attachment, before his refined ſoul had quitted 
the earth, Doctor Hoſer was no more, and we had only 
to join our tears to thoſe of his country. May his 
image and his virtues be there preſerved from age to 
age! This name alone, comprehends all the ple fing 
that can be wiſhed to Mulhowzen. 

On quitting Mulhowzen, we took a croſs road, in 
the midſt of vineyards, which are very common in its 
environs, in order to gain the road to Belſord. It 
ſoon approaches the Vogſes, the landſcape becomes 
leſs cheerful, after having paſſed between the moun- 
fins, we arrived at this fortreſs; its great citadel, 


ſeated on a rock, is here and there falling i to ruins; it 


is undergoing repairs only in a few places. The town 
is dull, both in itſelf, and as a fortified place, and 
owing to the country in Which it is ſituated. „ 
{till much worſe farther on; the foil becomes ſtony, 
ungrateful and poor. Such is the entrance of, /a 
F. anche Comti between the Voſges and the Jura. 
After having met with the officers of the cuſtoms and 


exciſe, ville, &c, nothing ſimilar to which exiſts in 
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Switzerland, and after having croſſed Life on the 
Doubs, we followed this river, whoſe tranquil ſtream 
forms an affecting contraſt. to the ruggedneſs and un- 
evenneſs of its banks; pent in between the wild 


mountains which riſe. on both ſides like barriers, it 


glides ſo ſoftly in the middle of them, that the doubt- 
ful eye ſcarcely diſcerns which way its waters run; it 
gently bathes the foot of the rock that. holds it in 
captivity, as it fertilizes the happy valley which it 
meets with ar intervals: amiable image of patient 
and modeſt virtue, -ever ſteady and ever beneficent, 
whether in a ſtate of dependence or in that of li- 
berty! | 

The country improves, and the vineyards reappear 
on the ſlope of the mountains, in the environs of 
Baume- les- Dames. | 5 

The improved appearance of the landſcape is here 
Dato" a tranſient ſmile of Nature; Immediately after, 
| ſhe ſhews herſelf auſtere and gloomy, and remains ſo 
to Beſangon. This large and handſome town, on 
the Doubs, ſurrounded by barren mountains, built 
againſt the ſide of one of them, extremely well forti- 
fied, commanded by a very ſteep rock, would be 
gloomy from its environs, if its interior diſtibution, 
its extent, and its regular and well-built ſtreets, did 
not render it agreeable, Without any other trade 
than that of conſumption, it is enlivened by 1 its par- 
lianient, inhabited by a great number of rich per- 
ſons, and peopled by about forty thouſand ſouls. 
Its cathedral has two choirs, is ancient, and tolerably 
| handſome; bur, its principal hoſpital is ſpacious, and 
magnificently laid out; the hotel of the intendant, 


and the beautiful quarter in which it ſtands, being 
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are charming and kept in perfe& cnet much is 
ſaid in praiſe of its handſome theatre; which I had | 
not time to vilit, 

The route from Beſancon to D6le {till runs through 
a poor country, the rocks of which on all ſides ſhoot 
up from the - ſurface of the earth, which ſeems to 
be briſtled with them. The ſituation of Dole is 
charming the country opens and extends, the plain 
begins. This pretty town, very airy, and neatly 
built, was formerly the capital of La Franche- Comtẽ; 
it has preſerved little of its ancient ſplendour; how- 
ever, a bailiwick, a ſmall garriſon, with its ſtaff, 
there furniſh ſufficient variety and pretenſions to 
form two ſocieties. The hoſpital, the aſylum for 
foundlings, are ſpacious and kept in good order; 
the collegial church, in columns of a bad kind, has 
nothing remarkable but a chapel, at all. times very 
light, celebrated in the country by a hiſtory of a 
miraculous ho/?: on the left fide of this church, in 
a {mall ſquare, is a ſtatue of Louis XVI. whoſe 
attitude is not very wonderful, nor does the out- 
line of the members beſpeak the hand of a {kilful 

artiſt, | 

The environs of Chalons were inundated ; I faw 
nothing but marſhy meadows on arriving at this, 
town, charmingly ſituated, cheerful from its quay, 
but indifferent in other reſpects. A good country, 
rich paſtures and cattle in great numbers, ſtrike the 
eye between Chalons and Macon, a town well ſituated, 
but horribly built. On ſeeing. this town and that 
ugly place called Tournus which precedes it, the 
traveller aſks himſelf how an agreeable: ſituation could 
not inſpire an analogous diſpoſition of the buildings, 
and, on the whole, a more graceful plan. Vines are 
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cultivated quite cloſe to-Micon, on the fides of the 
high road, in grounds which appear fit for better 
productions; no doubt the reputation of the good 
wines of the environs, and an eaſy mean of conveyance, 
ſerve as an allurement for this culture. But I ap- 
proach the end of my journey; what remains is too 
well known to need any deſcription from my pen. 
It is time to return to filence, in whoſe boſom every 
thing mult at length eternally repoſe, 
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No. I. 


Firſt Interrogatory undergone by Citizeneſs RoLAnD, during ber 
Impriſonment in the Abbey, on the 12th of June, 1793. 


BEFORE us, Adminiſtrators of the Police Department, we 
| the underſipned have cauſed to appear citizeneſs J. M. 

Phlipon, the wife of Roland, detained in the priſon of the ab- 
bey, by order of the central revolutionary committee, ſitting 
at the town-hall, in the chamber of equality; to whom we 
put the following queſtions: — Of her aſked, whether ſhe 


knows of the troubles which have agitated the ee fram 


the time when citizen Roland, her huſband, came into the mi- 
niſtry, to the preſent moment ; —Anſweied, That having 
never taken any part in public affairs, the knew nothing of what 


concerned them but by the means which make them known , 


to all citizens, the public papers, and converſation.— Of her 
aſked, what ſhe meant by this negative manner of anſweringg 
obſerving to her, that the public papers do not contain perfect 
accounts, and that ſhe muſt have more correct information 
than that commonly given by the ſaid papers? —Anſwered, 
That the is not bound to inform herſelf more particularly of 


affairs; ſince, being only a woman, ſhe was not obliged to 


a> 


N. B. Madame Roland had ſo happy a memory, that ſhe ms al- 


moſt word for word, the queſtions that had been put-to her, and her an- 


ſwers, in a copy which ſhe ſent to the deputy Dulaure, author of a Journal 
entitled Le Thermometre. It muſt be ſaid, in honour” of the courage 
and of the principles of juſtice of this deputy, that he inſerted, in his 
paper of the 2 1ſt of the ſame month of June 1793, the interrogatory which 
Madame Roland had tranſmitted to him. Note of the Editor. 


Trouble 
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trouble herſelf about them. Of her aſked, whether the had 


no knowledge of papers being ſent into the departments in 


order to promote againſt Paris the plan of annihilating that 


city? Anſwe red, That not only ſhe has no knowledge of 
any thing of the kind; but that ſhe muſt ſay, that Ro- 
land himſelf, and all the perſons whom ſhe had occaſion 
to ſee, always ſpoke, in her preſence, in the manner the moſt 


conformable to the principles of juſtice and liberty, and the 


moſt proper to convince that they wiſhed the good of Paris, as 
well as that of the whole republic, and that they had no other 
wiſh than to concur in bringing it about. To her obſerved, 

that the words liberty and juſtice would become very equivocal 
if in ſuch converſations there had not been added to theſe two 
principles thoſe of equality, wEich muſt form the baſis of a re- 
public —Anſwered, That in her opinion, as well as in that of 
the perſons of whoto ſhe has ſpoken, equality appears to her a 
neceſſary reſult of liberty and juſtice, — Of her aſked, whe- 


ther ſhe could not mention the names of the citizens, 8515 or 


female, who might have compoſed her uſual company! — An- 
ſwered, That her uſua] company is pretty generally known; 
that, concentered in her family, ſhe did not, as long as Roland 
was in the miniſtry, ſee any other perſons than thoſe whom 


duſineſs or old connexions of friendſhip obliged him to receive, 


and that certainly thoſe whom he receiyed never came to him 
Privately. —— Of her aſked, that by the preceding queſtion we 


_ _* ſhould have wiſhed to, know the names of the ſaid citizens? 


Anſwered, That as a public man in office, Roland received at 
his houſe a great number of perſons whom it would be im- 
poflible for her to name, and whom ſhe never ſaw; that 
moreover, in her private character, ſhe never had what is 


called parties; that ſhe ſometimes received at table her huſ- 


band's colleagues, and other different perſons who were con- 


nected with them. Of her aſked, whether ſhe had no 


knowledge of a project for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a fede- 
rative republic, and, by that means, diſſolving the unity deſired 
by all good citizens ?—Anſwered, That not only ſhe has no 
knowledge of ſuch a plan; but that ſhe conſtantly heard the 


| perſons who converſed at her houſe deſire the unity of the re- 
public, as calculated to enſure it greater ſtrength, fear that 
this unity would be i Nivel if the balance was not kept even 
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between all the departments, and wiſh that Paris might never 
do any thing that could excite againſt it the jealouſy of the 
others. To her obſerved, that citizen-Roland had, how- 
ever, endeavoured to form in the departments, offices of public 
opinion, and that even it was in agitation to allow him funds 
for this purpoſæ ?—Anſwered, That as to the firſt part of this 
queſtion, the believes it abſolutely void of foundation; that as 
to the ſecond, every one knows the decree which aligned to 
the miniſter of the interior, funds in order to circulate uſeful 
publications, The reſpondent adds, that the accounts given 
in by Roland preſent, with the moſt rigid accuracy, the uſe 
made of the only part of his funds which he diſburſed, and what 
were the publications which he circulated *, ——Ofher aſked, 

whether ſhe has any knowledge of the ſaid publications that 
might have influenced the public opinion in the departments? 
— Anſwered, That the contents of theſe publications are to be 
found in the very accounts which ſhe has juſt mentioned, and 
of which copies have been poſted up; that therefore it is for 
the public, and not for her to decide on them. To her ob- 
ſerved, that citizen Roland had not really given in his accounts, 
ſince before the laſt revolution, he ſolicited to give them in de- 
finitively, in order, as he ſaid, that he might retire whither he 
ſhould think fit ? ——Anſwered, That as ſhe muſt not ſuppoſe 
any bad intentions in the perſons who are interrogating her, 
ſhe can ſee in the preceding queſtion, no more than a great 
ignorance of facts; that Roland's accounts have been given 
in; that not only he delivered to the convention thoſe of each 
month, with an extreme accuracy; but at the moment when he 
came out of office, he gave in the moſt extenſive and the moſt 
detailed general account; that what citizen Roland ſolicitéd, 

what he claimed with reiterated inſtances, is the ſettlement of 
his accounts; that is to ſay, their ſtrict inveſtigation by com- 
miſſioners of the convention, and a report which ſhould atteſt 
what thoſe commiſſioners ſhould have found them to be; that 
in conſequence, the committee of public accounts of the con- 
vention charged ſeveral of its members with this examination; 


Fd 


Out of 100,000 livres (4,367 l.) granted to Roland in order to circus 
lite uſeful publications, he expended only a little more than thirty thous, 
and (1,2501.) . his adminiſtration. Note of the Editer. 8 
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that it was proceeded on with ſtrictneſs; that ſhe knows that 
theſe commiſſioners frequently came to the office of the hotel 
of the miniſter of the interior, cauſed to be produced to them 
| all the minutes and vouchers, and were edified, as they were 
likely to be, at the adminiſtration of a man who will long be 
| quoted for his integrity as well as for his courage 3. that Ro- 
land's moſt earneſt wiſh, as well as her own, is that the 
commiſſioners who made this examination may no longer have 
the cowardice to defer their report, and that all good citizens 
may join with them in order to obtain it. —Of her aſked, 
whether ſhe knows where Roland her huſband is at preſent ? 
—Anſwered, That ſhe does not know. Of her aſked, 
- whether in the company which ſhe was in the habit of ſeeing, 
there were not perſons connected with Dumouriez, or. ſome 
other traitors? — Anſwered, That ſhe ſaw no one who, to her 
knowledge, was intimately connected with Dumouriez. The 
reſpondent adds, that the citizens whom ſhe ſaw are ſo known 
for their patriotifm, that they cannot be ſuſpected of having 
had connexions with traitors.— Of her aſked, whether the 
did not know of the plan to deſtroy the popular ſocieties ?— 
Anſwered, that ſhe ſaw no one who expreſſed that opinion. 
Our interrogatories being read over to the reſpondent, to- 
gether with her W ſhe perſiſted _— and On wan 
us. 
| Signed, Rol Aub r nẽe Patron, Lover and eee 
3 This copy is conformable to the original minutes, 
I | Signed, Lon vu and SOULES. | 


* 7 ek Ne o. II. 
A hm i the Admi niſtration of the Police of Paris, of the 24th if 
| . 1793 for ſetting at ne e ** ND). 


Tus: keeper of the Abbey ſhall ſet at kiberty citizeneſs Ro- 
* Tand, wife of the ex- miniſter, apprehended by virtue of an order 
of the revolutionary committee of this city, againſt whom, 
after her interrogatory, we have found nothing that can war- 
rant her detention in the priſon of the Abbey; in conſequence 
we beg citizen Godard, our colleague, to cauſe the ſaid order 
. | for her being ſet at liberty to be carried into execution. 
1 The * firators 1 in the Police Department. 
1 1 * "LouveET and JoprnT. 
Th : | | | | „ No. 
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At the very moment when the above-mentioned order for her being 
ſet at liberty was ſigned, the following order to OY ber 


was alſo ſigned, 
By THE Law. 


Ox the 24th of June 1793, the ſecond year of the republic, 
we adminiſtrators of police, &c. 
KRequire and direct citizens Guiard and Betremieux, in- 
ſpectors of police, to apprehend, wherever they ſhall find her, 
citizeneſs Roland, as a ſuſpected woman, in the terms of the law, 
and to carry her to the priſon called St. Pelagie. We hereby 


' authorize the keeper of the ſaid priſon to receive her, and 
charge him with all reſponſibility, till by us it ſhall be other- 


Wiſe RY > 


We require the armed force to lend aſſiſtance towards the 
execution of the preſent order. 


The adminiſtrators in the police department, 
Signed, Micnonis, LouveT, JOBERT, and GoDARD: 


No. IV. 
Efforts made by the ſection of citizeneſs Roland to protect her 
- from the ſecond arreſt. 


Section of Beaurepaire, ſitting at the Mathurin's, the Second Nor | 


of the French Republic. | . 


IN the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety<three, 


the ſecond of the republic one and indiviſible, the twenty= 
fourth of June, two o'clock in the afternoon, on.the declara- 
tion made to the committee by citizen Cauchois the younger *, 
that ſome commiſſioners had preſented themſelves at his 


houſe, in order to apprehend citizeneſs Roland; we commiſ- 


ſioners appointed for the purpoſe of ſuperintending the execu- 
tion of the different decrees of the ſection of Beaurepaire, 
relative to the ſafety of perſons, went immediately to the 


houſe of citizen Cauchois, in whoſe apartments we found 


Citizeneſs Roland, and the two citizens charged to put into 
Execution the order decreed againſt the faid, citizeneſs. 


\- * This declaration 4 that unfortunate citizen his life. Dragged to 
the revolutionary tribunal, he was there condemned to die for this inge 


act of Sg aud humanity. Note of the Editor. 


1 | Aﬀer 
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After having communicated to the ſaid citizens inſp:ors 
of police, the decrees of the ſection, relative to the ſafety of 
perſons, we required them to produce to us the order of which 

they ſaid they were the bearers, which they did. | 
-.. Having ſeen the ſaid order, we declared to the faid citizens 
Inſpectors of police, that by virtue of the decrees of the ſection, 
relative to the ſafety of perſons, we could not ſuffer to be put 
Into execution the preſent order, which enjoins that citizencſs 
Roland ſhall be taken to St. PElagie for the purpoſe of there 
being detained ; but that, in execution of the ſaid decrees, we 
would repair to the town-hall with citizeneſs Roland and the 
aid citizens inſpectors, in order to learn the motives of the im- 
priſonment of the ſaid citizeneſs, and in order, i in the terms of 
the law and of the faid decrees, to be preſent at the examina- 


tion of the ſaid citizeneſs, and draw up a verbal proceſs of the 


whole proceedings. In witneſs whereof we have ſigned with 
the ſaid citizens inſpectors of police. 
Signed, GUIARD, BETREMIEUX, SAILLARD, and 
Jacos, Commilſi oners. AUGER, — 
At the ſame time, we the commiſſioners underſigned, ac- 
companied by the citizens inſpectors of police and citizeneſs 


Roland, went to the town- hall to the office of the citizens 


adminiſtrators of police, where being, we found citizens Lou- 
vet and Jobert, to whom we explained the object of our 


miſſion in execution of the decree relative to the "OE of 


| perſons. 
THE faid citizens adminiſtrators firſt obferved to us, that it 


was by no means aſtoniſhing that citizeneſs Roland, who had 
been ſet at liberty in the morning, was again put in a ſtate of 


arreſt; becauſe, added they, the firſt order of arreſt decreed 


2gainſt her, had emanated from an illegal authority, and that, 


for this reaſon, they had been obliged to annul it; but that the 
order decreed againft her at the preſent time was valid and ne- 
ceſſary : : 1ſt, Becauſe citizeneſs Rolehd was intimately con- 


nected with the deputies put in a ſtate of arreſt by a decree of 
the convention. 2dly. Becauſe the ex-miniſter Roland is now - 


in the city of Lyons *, which is in open inſurrection; they, in 
conſequence, dachred to us that all theſe motives were ſuffi. 


7 He was at Rouen, that i is to ſay, 140 leagues An Lyons. 


* ? 7 


* 


cient 
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cient for pronouncing her a ſuſpected perſon, and for cauſing her 
do be put in ſuch a ſtate of arreft, in the terms of the decrees 
of the national convention concerning ſuſpected perſons. 


In execution of the aforeſaid decree of the ſection, we begged 


the ſaid citizens adminiſtrators to proceed in our preſence, to 
the examination of citizeneſs Roland ; on which they obſerved, 
that this was not neceſſary; ſince, in the terms of the decrees, 

ſhe is in the claſs of ſuſpected perſons, and that in that caſe, 
the law requires that ſhe ſhould be in arreſt; that moreover, 
ſhe ſhould be interrogated. within the twenty-four hours, 


which were not yet expired; and, notwithſtanding our en- 
treaties, they cauſed to be put into execution the ſaid order of 


arreſt iſſued againſt the ſaid citizeneſs Roland. 
Done at Fair the ſaid day and year as above. 
Signed, SAILLARD, AUGER« 


This copy is conformable to the original, 1 


Een Preſident, 


CHATILLON, Secretarys 


d 


No. V. ” 
Copy of the Letter of the Committee of General Cw of the 
Convention, to the Miniſter of the Interior, dated Fuly the 


If, 1793. 


Tk committee of general ſecurity, citizen mic has | 


grounded the arreſt of citizeneſs Roland on the flight of her 
huſband, who, at this moment, is fanning the flame of civil 
war in the department of Rhone and Loire, and on the cir- 
cumſtance of this pretended Lucretia being an accomplice 
with her pretended virtuous huſband, in the project of per- 
verting the public opinion, by an office of formation of the 


_. faid ſpirit : : as this trial is connected with that of the grand 


| conſpiracy, citizeneſs Roland will be pleaſed to wait for the 


general report that is to be made thereof by the committee of 


public ſafety, after we ſhall have ſaved our finances by a grand 
plan, and caſt the anchor of the conſtitution by national ede 
cation and the ſimplification of the code. 
The members of the Cummittee of General Security. 
Signed, F . CHABOT, IxORANB. 


EY No. VI. 


— 


/ 


2 
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No. ; 2 F Bra. 
05 the 11 15 Brumaire, Year 2. Interrogatory of Cirizenck 
ROLAND by the Reuolutionary Tribunal. 
| We have cauſed to be brought from the priſon of the Con- 
ciergerie the hereafter named, of whom we aſked her names, 
age, profeſſion, country, and place of abode z - 5 
Anſwered, That her name was Marie-Jeanne Phlipon, 
wife of Roland, aged thirty-nine years, born ar Paris, living 
there in the 5 de la Harpe. 
| Interrogated reſpecting the profeſſion Roland, her. huſband, 
followed before he was called to the miniſtry, and previous to 
the epock of the fourteenth of July one thowand ſeven hundred 
and eighty- nine; ; | 
Anſwered, That, employed for forty years in an official ca- 
pacity as inſpector of the manufactories, he was ſtill ſo at the 
epoch of the revolution of one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


eighty- nine, and reſided at the ſame epoch at Lyons, the chief 


place of the department in which he was employed; he con- 
tinued to be ſo employed till the ſuppreſſion of the ſaid office, 
which took place at the end of September one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ninety two; at the epoch of the revolution, ex> 
erciſing at Lyons the rights of citizen, his known civiſm occa- 
ſioned him to be called to the municipality; he was appbinted _ 
deputy. for the intereſt of the commune of this city, to the 
conſtituent aſſembly in February one chouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety-two; the object of his miſſion detained him in 
Paris five or {ix months, at the expiration of which he went 
to give an account of it to his conſtituents, The inſpector- 
ſhips being ſuppreſſed ſoon after this period; he returned to 
Paris in order to proſecute his claims to obtain a penſion; and 
he ſettled there, as in a place mote ſuitable for following the 
literary labours which he had undertaken, and concerning 
which the ſuppreſſion of his place left him the leiſure to 
occupy himſelt eflentially : it was at this time that he took up 
his abode in the Rue de la Harpe, in a ſet of apartments which 
he did not quit when he. was called to the miniſtry, perſuaded 
that he might probably return to them again ſhortly. 

Lnterrogated how long a time Roland remained municipal 
Skeet in the commune of Lyons; and who was, during his 
3 the N ol that commune. 
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[ 


© Firſt appointed notable, ſoon after to the place of municipal 


officer; ſaid that ſhe could not preciſely recollect the length of 
time that he was municipal officer, and that the mayor of the 
municipality at that time was called Vitet, a phyſician, 
Interrogated whether, ſince the formation of the national 
evnvention, ſhe has not been in the habit of receiving at her. 


houſe the perſons named Vergniaud, Guadet, Genſonnt, Duprat, 


Duperret, Carra, Fauchet, Sillery, Briſſot, Fonfrede, Ducot, 
Barbaroux, Biroteau, Bare Salles, Louvet, Lebardy, Mali: 


vielle, Dufriche-Valazs, and others, known under the denomi- 


nation of Briſſotines, Girondiſts, &c. and whether, in the diffe- 
rent conferences which took place, the queſtion of the depart- 
mental force, and the means of marching it to Paris, was not 
agitated; | | 

Anſwered, That ſhe received no one at her houſe under the 
denominations mentioned in the interrogatory; that ſhe never 
had at her houſe either aſſemblies or conferences; that her 
huſband gave a dinner once a week to the miniſters his col- 
leagues, whoever they were, ſome of his old acquaintances, 
and the perſons who knowing that he was at home on that day, 


came to viſit him. Of this number were Briſſot, Petion, and 
Buzot, with whom he had become acquainted during the time 
of the conſtituent aſſembly; ſometimes alſo Barbaroux, who 
had been deputy from Marſeilles in the time of his firſt miniſtry, 
and who, as ſuch, had made acquaintance with him; as well 


as Louvet as a man of letters, and whom he likewiſe hulow 


before; in the time of his firſt miniſtry, he likewiſe made ac- 


quaintance with Gaudet and Genſonne, who came too to ſee 
him when they were in the convention; theſe perſons lome- 
times brought their colleagues; that ſhe heard mention made, 
not in a private conference, but in very public converſation, 


of the different objects on which the aſſembly was then en- 


gaged, and which intereſted the public weal. 


We obſerved to the reſpondent, that the queſtion put by. us; ü 


concerning what may relate to the departmental force, the con- 
verſations which in that reſpe& may have taken place, is pre- 
ciſe, that it is-aſtoniſhing that her anſwer is merely general 5 


and evaſive of that which ſhe ſhould make to the court; in 
conſequence we called on her to declare affirmatively or ne- 
gatively, whether, within her knowledge, the ſyſtem of the de- 
„ * 4 | partmental 


bo 
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partmental force was agitated in the con -crſations of which ſhe 
previouſly declared to us to have been witneſs ; 

Anſwered, That her reply is not evalive ; but that it cannot 
be otherwiſe than general reſpecting a queſtion of this nature; 
becauſe ſhe never, at her houſe, heard regularly diſcuſſed, as a 
ſyſtematical affair, any ſubject of this kind. 

Interrogated whether, among the perſons named i in one of 
our preceding interrogatories, there are not ſome with whom 
ſhe has had more intimate and more particular connexions 
than with others? 

Anſwered, That Roland Ld berſelf were, ſince 5 conſti- 
toent ern connected with Briſſot, Petion, and Buzot. 

Aſked the reſpondent repeatedly, whether privately and diſ- 
tinctly from her huſband, ſhe had no connexion with any of 
the before-named perſons ? 

| Anſwered, That ſhe knew them with Roland and through 
| Roland ; and knowing them, ſhe had for them the degree of 
eſteem and attachment that cen of them appeared to her to 

merit. 

To her obſerved, that by the continually 8 1 
ſhe makes, ſhe announces a well-formed intention of doing 
violence to truth, and that ſhe would not keep it back if ſhe 
felt inwardly that ſhe never has had connexions contrary to 
the intereſts of the republie; in conſequence, we called on her 
to declare, whether ſhe has had, or whether ſhe has not had, 
private and perſonal connexions with Barbaroux and Lauze- 
Duperret? * * 

Anſwered firſt, That ſhe never has had any connexions 
contrary to the intereſts of the republic; that ſhe has no in- 
tention to diſguiſe the truth ; that ſhe owes it to facts, 

To her obſerved, that ſhe has not anſwered the queſtion 
which was put to her; in conſequence we repeatedly called 
upon her to declare to the court, whether ſince Barbaroux, and 
other traitors to the country, went to raiſe againſt the republic 

the departments of the Eure, of Calvados, and others, ſhe has 
not, either directly or indirectly, kept up with theſe traitors 
connexions or correſpondences ? 

Having departed with the title of my friends, not knowing 
them as traitors, I wiſhed to have ſome accounts of them, and | 
I have received none, 9 
f Of 


7 , 
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Of her aſked, whether ſhe has not had accounts of them, 
and whether ſhe has not ſent ſome to them through the me- 
dium of Lauze-Duperret, and whether, ſrom theſe motives, 


ſhe has not written him ſeveral letters, and has not received n 


ſome from him? | 
Anſwered, That without being particularly acquainted with 
Duperret; but having thought that ſhe diſtinguiſhed i in him a 
degree of courage, ſhe contrived to apply to him in the firſt 
moments of her impriſonment, in order to beg him to get read 
to the national convention ſome remonſtrances which ſhe had 
addreſſed to it, and for which the had not been able to ſucceed 
in obtaining a hearing; the believes that ſhe at the ſame time 
made inquiries of him reſpecting their common friends, | 
We inſtantly produced to her five papers; the firſt of which, 
dated from the priſon of the Abbey the firſt of June, ſecond 
year of the republic, beginning by theſe words, Citigeneſs Ro- 
land to the national convention, and ending by theſe, Roland nte 
Phlipon, On the firſt page of the ſecond leaf, is the anſwer to 
the ſaid letter, beginning by theſe words, F nothing more be ne- 
ceſſary, virtuous citizeneſs, and ending by theſe, read, D. The 
third, another without a date, beginning by theſe words, I owe 
you a thouſand thanks, and ending by theſe, and preſerve for you, 
The faid letter not ſigned, and bearing for its addreſs, to Citz- - 
zen Duperret. The fourth, another letter dated the twenty- 
fourth of June, beginning by theſe words, Yorthy citizen, and 
ending by theſe, at the Abbey 24 Fune. The fiith and laſt is a 
writing on a ſquare ſlip of paper, the upper part of which is 
blank, beginning by theſe words, It appeared as if I was to be 
releaſed, and ending by theſe, do not forget me. The ſecond 
paper numbered 92, the third 87, the fourth 185, and the fifth 
104, all and each ſigned Lauze Duperret, as having been found 
under the ſeal of the latter, we have in conſequence called upon 
the reſpondent to declare, whether ſhe acknowledges all the 
| ſaid papers to be written by her hand, and declared that. they f 
were going to be by us and i in preſence of the public n | 
noted and ſigned, as well as by her. 
| Said, after ſhe had examined the ſaid papers, That ſhe ac- 
knowledges them to be written by her hand, and, after they had 
been noted by us, from firſt to laſt, ſhe ſigned them, as well as 
2 _ 9 we and the regiſter; and we ſuſpended the 
X 4 preſent 
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preſent interrogatory in order to its being reſumed in due time 


and place, After it was read over to her, the deponent ſaid 


a that her anſwers contain truth, that ſhe perſiſts therein, and 


2 


* 


at three o' clock in the afternoon. 
Signed, Rol AND nec PRT IOox, Davin, LEscoT-FLEURIOT, 
|  DerBzz, Commiſſioner Regiſter. 

On the thirteenth of the ſame month, ſame year as above, 
at eleven o'clock in the morning, we the ſaid judge, aſſiſted 
by and in preſence of thoſe before- named, have again cauſed to 


be brought from the Conciergerie, the ſaid wife of Roland, in 


order to ;-refurn her interrogatory. 


We repreſented to the accuſed, that in one of her anſwers, 


at the time of the interrogatory undergone by her the eleventh 
of this month, ſhe told us that ſhe was not particularly ac- 
quainted with Duperret, and that ſhe applied to him only be- 
cauſe ſhe had remarked in him a degree of courage; that 
however the letters which the accuſed addreſſed to him, and 
the copy of one of the anſwers which ſhe ſaid Duperret wrote 


to her, leave no doubt of the particular intimacy ſubſiſting be- 
tween the latter and the accuſed, as well as of their connexions 


in regard to political events; whence it follows that the ac- 


cuſed, in the anſwer af which we have juſt reminded her, has 
done oidlonct to truth; | 


hy ſigned with us, the ſaid oublic accuſer, and the regiſter, | 


\ 


Anſwered, That ſhe has expreſſed the red, wad could tell 


nothing but the truth; that ſhe never ſaw Dupertet more than 
ten times; that the never ſaw him in private, but in company; 
that an opinion may even be formed from the firſt of her 
letters to Duperret, that which accompanied the copy of her 
remonſtrance to the convention, that ſhe had no particular 
intimacy with him that he had inſpired her with the confi- 
dende reſulting from the opinion of a conformity of principles, 
the idea of his connexions with perſons who were their com- 


mon friends. She had not, beſides, much choice to make in the 


aſſembly at that moment, to commiſſion any one, to whom ſhe 
was not quite a ſtranger, with what might concern her; as for 
the ſublequent letters, they are the effect of the very intereſt 
and frankneſs with which Duperret had anſwered her. 

To her obſerved, that it evidently reſults; from the anſwers 
99255 ſhe has made, that the had e and that ſhe 


wt ſhared 
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ſhared in the principles of the deputies unfaithful to the people, 
in open rebellion at this period, and conſpiring in the departs 
ments of the Eure, of Calvados, and others, the ruin of . 
republic. 

- Anſwered, That on the firſt of June, the period ben ſhe 
was put in ecu and applied to Duperret, there was neither 
rebellion nor conthircys that conſtantly confined ſince that 
period, ſhe could not, reſpecting the perſons who were pre- 
viouſly known to her, but have ſentiments conformable to 
thoſe with which _ had firſt inſpired her by their love for 
| liberty. | 


Interrogated to name to us the Peron whom ſhe told us by 


her anſwer to the preceding queſtion, were the friends of her- 
ſelf and of Duperret; | 
' Anſwered, That it was Barbaroux in PANE I Wl | 
Of her aſked, whether it was not ſhe who compiled the lets 
ters which Roland wrote? 

Anſwered, I never lent my thoughts to my huſband; but 
he may ſometimes have employed my pen. 

Of her aſked, whether at the time of Roland's miniſtry, the 
latter did not eſtabliſh an office known under the name of 


Office of Public Spirit; and whether ſhe was not the direct- 


reſs of this pretended office of ſpirit, the object of which was 
evidently to attack public opinion in its pureſt ſource, and, by 
the diviſion of the W minds, to bring about the nn 
of the republic; 


Anſwered, That never to her knowledge, any office under 


this denomination was eſtabliſhed by Roland; affirms be- 
ſides, that never did ſhe interfere in the direction of any officez 
that ſhe knows only that on a decree of the end of the month 
of Auguſt, charging the miniſter of the interior to circulate 
uſeful publications, Roland had aſſigned to a few clerks the 
care of forwarding them; ſhe knows that he himſelf called 
this the Patriotic Correſpondence 3 ſhe knows that Roland 
exerted ſome zeal in the obſervance of a law which was to 


ſpread liberty and a knowledge of the -evelus on; the th 
that he was deſirous of concurring in the maintenance of order 


| and Ponce: 3 and _ a5 own writings nn this ſentiment. 
Te 0 
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Too her obſerved, that ſhe will continually do violence to 
truth; for it is notorious that this office exiſted under the 
name of Office of Public Spirit, and that even this denomina- 
tion was inſcribed over the ſaid office, and that ſhe was not 
' ſufficiently a ſtranger to her huſband's operations, to be igno- 
rant herſelf of what every one knew; that in vain, beſides, 
would ſhe pretend to wiſh to juſtify Roland's intentions in 
this reſpect, ſince fatal experience has taught all the republic, 
that the principal object of the correſpondence of this nature, 
kept up by this treacherous miniſter, was to call inceſſantly 
and laudly, the departmental force to Paris, and to ſpread 
againſt the faithful repreſentatives of the people calumnies as 
wicked as they were abſurd; | a 

Anfwered, Fhat, on the contrary, ſhe thinks it an . to 
give teſtimony to truth; that ſhe is ready to do ſo particularly 
at the peril of her life ; that ſhe never ſaw the inſcription now 
mentioned to her; ; that ſhe never heard Roland employ this de- 
nomination ; that ſhe even remarked at the time when it was 
talked of in public, that it was not inſerted in the printed notices | 
of the offices of the department of the interior; as for the in- 
tentions attributed to Roland, to wiſh to corrupt the public 
opinion, ſhe to them oppoſes but two facts; the firſt, the very 
- writings of Roland and the doctrine which they contain; the 
ſecond, the challenge to quote any one ſent by him that is not 


cCeonformable to the beſt principles; and his attention to forward 


with equal fidelity every thing that was printed by order of 
the national convention, which it is eaſy to verify, and which 
will prove his exactneſs to tranſmit the opinions of the mem 
bers of the aſſembly who were reckoned to be moſt at va- 
riance. 5 
Of her aſked, at what EP? Roland quitted Paris, and whe- 
ther ſhe knows where he is? | | 
Anſwered, I hat whether ſhe knows or not, ſhe nei: FG 
ouaht nor will ſay. = 
To her obſerved, that unleſs ſhe puts herſelf in open rebel- 
Hon againſt the law, as an acculed perſon is bound to give to 
the court, an account of the truth; that moreover, in this laſt 
anſwer, ſhe has juſt manifeſted more and more the intention 
me has to incellantly diſguiſe the truth; but that ſhe hall 
—- | „ know 8 
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know at laſt that truth penetrates even through the beſt diſ- 
guiſed falſhoods ? 

. Anſwered, That an accuſed woman is bound to give an ac- 
count of her own actions and not of thoſe of others; adds, 
that if, during four months, Roland had not in vain ſolicited 
the ſettlement of his accounts, he would not have been under 
the neceſſity of abſenting himſelf, and that ſhe would not be 
under the neceſſity of concealing his reſidence, ſuppoſing that 
it was known to her; added, that there is no law that, in the 
name of juſtice, compels a perſon to betray the firſt feelings 
of nature. 

Of her aſked, dene ſhe has made choice of a counſel ? 

Anſwered, That ſhe has made choice of citizen Chau- 
veau. | 

The preſent Invterrogatery being read over to her, the re- 
ſpondent declared that her anſwers contain truth, that ſhe 
perfiſts therein, and figned with us, the public accuſer, and 
the regiſter. 

Signed, Rol. Ax O nee PHLIrox, Davip, Lescot-FLEURIOT, 
and DERBEz, Commiſſioner Regiſter. 

Compared, | A true Copy, 
Parts. 


No. vn. 
Depoſi tion of the N itneſſes produced againſt Citixeneſ Roland. 
Second year of the French Republic, ſeventeenth day of 
the month of Brumaire, hour | 

WIN Claude Emmanuel Obſent, judge of the extraordinary 
and revolutionary tribunal, eſtabliſhed by the law of the 1oth 
of March, 1793, and by virtue of the powers delegated to the 
tribunal, by the law of the 5th of April of the ſame year; 
having fon the ſchedule delivered by the preſident, which, on 
the requeſt of the public accuſer, orders ſubpoenas to be ſe rved 
on the witneſſes mentioned by the ſaid public accuſer, for the 
purpoſe of making their declarations concerning the facts 
contained in againſt the wife of Roland, apprized, 
and appointment made in conſequence the ſixteenth of the ſaid 
month, to appear on that day, and at that place and hour, in 
preſence of the public accuſer, = aſſiſted * Anne Ducrays, 
Ln | reti 
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regiſter clerk of the faid tribunal. We have received the de- 
„ of the ſaid witneſſes, as follows: | | 

- xit, Appeared Anne-Marie Magdeleine Mignot, aged fifty- 
five years, muſician and teacher of the nnen living-1 in 
the Rue de Bicore, No. 8. 

Who declares, that from the thirteenth of Auguſt, 1792, 
ſhe lived with the wife of Roland, ex-miniſter of the interior, 
in order to teach muſic and the harpſichord to their daughter, 
who was entruſted: to her care as a governeſs ; that ſhe re- 
marked that ſeveral deputies: of the national-convention, ſuch 
as Briſſot, Genſonnt, Guadet, Louvet, Barbaroux, Buzot, Pe. 
tion, Duperret, Duprat, Chaſſey, Vergniaud, Condorcet, and 

athers, whoſe names ſhe does not recollect, were in the habit of 
coming to this houſe; that in particular Briſſot, Buzot, Garſas, 
Gen/onne, and Louvet, came there more frequently than the 
others, and had connexions more direct with the wife of Ro- 
land, whom they often viſited in her cabinet. ; 

That ſhe recollects, that one day being in citizenels Ro- 
land's cabinet, Briſſot came in with a furious and diſconſolate 
look, and ſaid, * You don't know, you folks here, that the 
fiege of Liſle is raiſed?” That ſhe thought ſhe remarked that 
citizeneſs Roland gave a nod with her head to Briſſot, point- 
ing” out the deponent, and replied. to Briſſot, I know, I 
know the good news.“ 

That "moreover, Roland and his wife not ſhewing, the 
deponent a great confidence relative to public opinions, they 
never ſpoke, before her, of public affairs, but with great cau- 

tion; that ſhe. ſometimes heard words which ſhe could not ex- 
plain to herſelf, but the meaning and import of which ſhe, by 
2 compariſon of the events which have ſince J taken | 
place, has better underſtood. 

The deponent adds, that the continual fear and fright ma- 

nifected by Roland and his wife, to ſuch a degree as often ta 
take the precaution of ſleeping from home, having appeared to 
her ſuſpicious, ſhe formed, and frequently expreſſed to them 
ber deſire of withdrawing from their houſe; but that being no 
longer able to endure this ſight, ſhe refalved on leaving it 
* © - fome time about the twentieth of the month of May laſt, be- 
EE: +-: -caulc at that epoch. ſhe remarked in them more tranquillity on. 
R__ the approach of a civil war, which they ſeemed to wiſh 8 A 
| | LV an 
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vnd reſpecting which they had, in converſation, endeavoured 
to ſound the ſentiments of the deporient; who ſignified to them 
in this reſpect, her patriotic ſentiments, by expreſſing to them 
the indignation of a good female republican, who has no other 
with than the good of her country; that ſhe recollects even, 
that one day, being with Roland and his wife, the former {aid 
to her, f we were all three going to be guillatined, what 
would you ſay to it ®” That ſhe, the deponent, anſwered, that ſpe 
could not poſſibly be afraid of ſuch a lot; becauſe her conſcience was 
pure, and ſhe had nothing to. reproach herſelf with ; that Roland 
replied to her, © but in ſhort, if that ſhould happen?“ Then 
ſhe anſwered, that this would be the law of the ſtrongeſt; but 
that in that caſe even, ſhe ſhould wiſh that her blood might be 
like a fertilizing dew, ſhed for the happineſs of her country; 
that citizeneſs Roland ſaid, looking at her huſband at the ſame 
time, and addreſſing her diſcourſe to him, & Did I not tell you 

fo?” To which Roland made anſwer, I ſhould not haue 
believed it:“ that this converſation gave room to the deponent 
to think that they were endeavouring to ſound her ſentiments, 
or to frighten her. 

And this is all that ſhe ſays ſhe knows. Her Jepolition 
being read, ſhe perſiſted therein, and ſigned with us and our 
regiſter clerk. - | 17 
| Signed, Micnor, D'OgSEN T, LEScor- 

FLEURIOT, and DuCRaAy. 
Aud alſo appeared Louis Lecoq; aged thirty years or there- 
abouts, by trade a eber, living in the Rue de la Tannerie, 
No. 6. 

Who, after having heard read the formation laid/before 
the revolutionary committee of the ſection of the Freedch pan=, 
theon, declares, that he ſaw ſome deputies ef the national con- 

vention, in the habit of frequenting Roland's houſe; that thoſe 
whom he ſaw there moſt frequently are, Briffet, Goras, Gen- 
„enn, Guadet, Buzot, Louvet, and others, whoſe names he does 
not recollect; that he ſaw them dine often, and in company 
with. Roland and his wife; that moteover, at table and before | 
the ſervants, they ſpoke but with reſerve and caution of public 
affairs; and that he never heard them ſay any thing improper, - 
as far as his judgment enables him to form an opinion on the 


aer 5 that he recollects that Roland and his wife expreſſing 


£ 
4 


a 


=. 
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a fear of being aſſaſſinated in their own houſe,” 0 from 
| We once or twice to his knowledge. A 
And this is all that he ſays he knows. His Nolan being 
read, he perſiſted __ and ſigned with us and our regiſter. 
clerk. 
Signed, Lecog, DOs LescoT-FLEuRIOT and 
„ a IIVCKAY-:: 

And alſo dad Marie-Catherine "WY aged thirty- | 
four years, Roland's cook, living in the Rue de la Harpe, 
Moor 

Who declares, that for thirteen years paſt, ſhe has Jived 
with Roland and his wife in the capacity of cook; that while 
Roland was minifter of the interior, ſhe waziartached to his 

bdbduouſehold, as a houſe-keeper, and that in this capacity ſhe 
could not have any particular knowledge of the connexions, 

more or leſs intimate, that Roland and his wife may have had 

with ſeveral members of the convention; that ſhe knows only 

from hear-ſay that the deputies who have undergone their ſen- 

tence, as well as thoſe who have fled, were in the habit of 
coming to his houſe. 7-7 

And this is all that ſhe "ITY ſhe knows. Her eden 

being read, ſhe perſiſted therein, and ſigned with us s and our 
kegiſter clerk... 
* Signed, Fleury, Ducrar, mae Lzscor- | 
* 5 FLEU RIOT. 
x Canpared. 25 As a true Copy, delivered by me, Regi fer 
1 * the Nin 8 | 


| N IX. 
Corteſpinience found among the Papers of Lauze Duperret, and 
on which was grounded the Sentence of Death of the Twenty- 
r Deputies, and of Citizeneſs Roland. 
Paris, the 14th of March, 1793, ſecond year of the republic. 
My reſpectable friend, 

At length, the conflincy which I have fo often and ſo uſeleſs] y 
denounced to you, has juſt broken out; but thanks to the good 
1 * of France, the republic is not overthrown. Live, long 

ve the republic : 

In order to raiſe the dictatorſhip « on 1 the ruins of liberty, it 

was neceſlary to get hold of the imagination of the ignorant, 
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to proſcribe the bold, to attach to the new ſyſtem men over- 
whelmed with debt, to prohibit the liberty of the preſs, to the 
end that the departments might remain in profound ignorance 
of what was going on in Paris, and to domineer over them by 
ſending them intendants under a patriotic pretext; but, in 
truth, in order to exerciſe a real dictatorſhip, to eſtabliſh a 
tribunal of blood without juries, without appeal, without re- 
courſe to the tribunal of caſſation, and compoſed ſolely of five 
Pariſians, conſtituted judges of all the citizens of the republic, 
to inveſt the ſingle department of Paris with the exerciſe of the 
ſovereign authority; laſtly, to ſeize on the reins. of government, 
and on the bank of aſſignats. Now, this is what has been 
attempted by the ambitious men to whole plots you choſe not 
to give credit. This is the progreſs that they have made: 

In the beginning of March we experienced a check in Bel- 
gium. It was ſaid that we owed it to the treachery of Gene- 
rals Lanoue and Stengel; I think ſo too, but I ſuſpect no leſs 
Valence, ſon-in-law to the ci-devant marquis de Sillery and 
General Egalite, who were commanders in chief of this army; 
I ſuſpect them ; for it ſeems to me that our troops were ſuffered 
to be l only in order to excite in Paris a commotion, 
neceſſary to the plan. Lacroix and Danton, commiſſioners of 
Belgium arrive; they firſt talk to us of the neceſſity of re- 
cruiting the army; they were in the right; but they exag- 
gerated our diſaſters, and put all the people” s minds in a fer- 


ment. Commiſſioners are named to repair to the ſections of 
Paris, almoſt all choſen among the men who wickedly or ſin- 


cerely cleave to the faction, they ſerve it and ſpread terror. 
A gunner, who accompanied Robeſpierre into a ſection, de- 


clared it was neceſſary to cut off the heads of the ſigners of 


the petition of the twenty-eight thouſand, and of the eight 
thouſand, which made twenty-eight thouſand heads. Lifts of 
proſcription were circulating among the mob; in theſe Re- 


Lid 
_ 


becqui and myſelf were inſcribed; in ſhort, a report was 


ſpread that a chief was neceſſary in the republic, and Danton | 


was mentioned, but above all Philippe d' Orleans. 


The ſitting of the ninth was to exhibit. more doleful pictures; ; 


as early as four o'clock in the morning, ſome men, decorated 


with a jacobin's card, were placed in the avenues of the gal- 


leries ; z they drove the women out of them, and ſuffered none 


but 
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but men to enter. We learnt that the latter were all armed, 
and we were even threatened with piſtols by a furious fellow 
in the galleries. Gamon, inſpector of the hall, wiſhed to de- 
nounce theſe facts, with the depoſitions of the wieneſles 1 in his 
hand; he was repulſed from the tribune by ſome deputies who 
Dad taken poſſeſſion of it. A ſection demanded that there ſhould 
be formed a revolutionary tribunal ; this propoſition was wile, 
for it is neceſſary to puniſh domeſtic enemies; but the dicta- 
tors, whoſe plan was ſettled, ſeize upon this idea to demand a 
tribunal of blood, compoſed of five judges, taken ſolely in the 
department of Paris, with power to try without appeal and 
without recourſe to the tribunal of caffation. It was proſcrip- 
tions which they wanted, and to which they gave the appear- 
ance of ſome judiciary be in order to ſtrike their blow 
more ſafely, and better deceive the public opihion. 

In the mean time, Petion, in his way to the aſſembly, was 
purſued and threatened ; he wiſhed to denounce theſe exceſſes 
he was refuſed to be heard. Danton, verſed in the art of 
warming men's paſſions, came at this moment to propoſe the 
abolition of perſonal arreſt for debts contracted in the courſe 
of trade. No doubt this propoſition, i in itſelf, is commendable; 
but, on conſidering the man who made it and the time, it is 
clear to every one that Danton wiſhed to attach to his cauſe 

all the men overwhelmed with __ all the ſharpers. T his 
decree was made. | 

There was a ſitting in the evening; a crowd of citizens 
- ſoldiers preſented themſelves in order to fly to the frontiers ; 
| theſe movements of patriotiſm contraſted well with the robbe- 
ries that were taking place elſewhere. It was announced that 
the dwelling of the patriot Gorſas was violated, that fome 
armed people had entered it and broke his preſſes; that Gor- 
fas made his eſcape with a piſtol in his hand: the mountain 
applauded ; the order of the day was called for ; the aſſembly 
would not hear of this Muſſulman expedition. O Gorſas, is 
this the reward of thy innumerable labours Tor the revo- 
n , 


The ſequel of this letter is mi ng; it ears ER 2 nature 
nor 8 * | 


. 


Mar- 


_ 


- 
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Marſeilles, 4th June, 1793, ſecond year of the republic. 
A only time to write you two words, my dear fel- 


low- citizen and deputy, for the poſt is going out; but what 


I have to announce to you is important. 

The news of the events which had happened at Lyons, had 
ſpread much conſternation and inquietude in Marſeilles. For 
ſome time, different ſections demanded the ſhutting up of the 


club; but reaſons of prudence occaſioned the operation to be 


deferred, and the general committee even, was almoſt of opi- 
nion to let this ſociety fall to the ground of its own accord. 
On Sunday, the accounts from Lyons irritated the minds of 
the people. Violent means were even propoſed for getting 
rid of this ſociety. This did not happen in the en but 
in private. 
The ſame day, the club cauſed to be poſted up an ins 


to the popular ſocieties, in order to induce them to humour 


the ſections, and to unite themſelves to them. This ſcheme 
did not take. The people faw in all this nothing but a trick ; 


the Rand lg were torn down in open day, as faſt as they were 
put up. ; 

Yeſterday morning the ferment increaſed, the tenth ſeQion 
of St. Jaume circulated at noon, in all the ſections, a reſolu- 
tion that all the members of the club, who were alſo members 


of the ſections, and who ſided with them, ſhould return their 


tickets of admiſſion to the club. This was done in ſucceſſion; 
the tickets for the club were given up and torn. nt: 
Afterwards, on a reſolution of the ninth ſection, there were 


nominated from each ſection twelve commiſſioners, Who 
united and forming a deputation of three hundred men, went 


to the municipality to demand r the club ſhculd be ſhut 


up. 


The preſident of the club bad delivered the key of his of- 


fie to his ſection, the ſecretary had done the ſame in his, 


Towards the evening, a few men, and particularly ſome 
women, had gone to the club with the intention of deſtroying 
every thing that was there. A detachment of the armed 


force was ſent thither, that no diſorder might be committed. 


At ſeven | 0 clock, a civil officer wiſhed, on the part of the 


* 30 muni- 


2 
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municipality and of the ſections, to ſignify to the perſons who 


were at the club to leave the room. The door was ſhut, and 
the keys carried o the commune, and thence to the general 


committee of the thirty-two ſections. 


The night was ſpent in taking the i Inver of the effects. 
This inventory was taken by ſins municipal. officers, united 
with the deputies of the ſections and the commiſſioners of the 
general committee. 


This morning every thing was taken away FRE paraded' 


+ through the town. This formed a ſomewhat ludicrous pro- 


ceſſion. The three hundred commiffioners of the ſections were 
the bearers of the effects. The march was opened by a ſmall 


detachment of grenadiers and chaſſeurs, to the number of 


twenty or twenty-four ; ; then was carried the famous oath of 
the club; its* cards, its hand-bills, its hand-bells, its colours, 


and its banners; together with the lances and pikes that had 


been found there. Next came a black cloth that was alſo 
found, borne by eight men, like a pall, and covered with 
tickets of admiſſion; before, was carried the chandelier of the 


elub, lighted, though in open day. Behind were four carts of 


effects, furniture, tables, regiſters, bags of papers, &c. One 


of theſe carts was loaded with bags of biſcuits; another had 
field - pieces, blunderbuſſes, muſkets, all taken at the club. A 
man carried a cheſt of cartridges; the carpets, every thing 
vas put in che proceſſion; the people laughed till they cried and 


applauded. This proceſſion moved forward peaceably, without 


any obſtacle, without the ſmalleſt word except expreſſions of 


gaiety and pleaſantries; 3 he who carried the hand- bell, called 


"- an. the ſiting isl over. Thoſe who carried the tickets, called 


out, like the little blackguards at the doors of the theatre, ui y von 


croumpa la carto, ſies liars, (who'll have a bill of the play for ſix 


farthings); thoſe who bore the pall, ſaid requitſcat i in pace; the 
ſpectators ſaid to him who had the bell, citizen preſident, I aſt: 


to be heard. At the-aſpe& of the cannon and cartridges, the 
people vented ſome foul language. Every thing was depoſit- | 
ed with the general committee, An illumination is talked of. 


In ſhort, never did fo ſerious an event paſs with ſo much tran- 
Wut, never was 2 ou a power deſtroyed with ſo much 


3 | | AY * 


1 
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| gelety, and by the ſole influence of public opinion. [ have 


not room to write more. I embrace you. 

Signed, BEAUGARD: 
Excuſe this ſcrawl, I write faſt, not to miſs the poſt. 
[This letter is addreſſed to citizen Etienne Burel, deputy 


of the ſections of Marſeilles, Rue neuve St. Marc, Hotel St. 
MIN : 


- 


Charles e 3 for the Department of the Mouths of 
the Rhone, to his Friend Duperret. 


Evreux, 13th June, 1793, ſecond year of the republic, 
Wrar muſt have been your ſurprize, my dear friend, at. 


the news of my departure. Vallée will have told you how it 


was executed, and you will do my courage the juſtice to think 
that no ſentiment foreign to the intèreſts of the country de- 
termined me to this ſtep. Informed of all the plots of the 
rulers of Paris, I was of opinion that I could not unmaſk 
them perfectly but i in a free country; JI am in one; and in a 
little time I will publiſh the hiſtory of their robberies. 
Continue, my dear friend, to ſerve the country. I think 
that the beſt mean, at this moment, is not to take any part in 
the deliberations of the aſſembly ; let all our friends adopt 
this plan, and let them manifeſt it loudly; let them get it 
printed; let them proclaim it throughout the whole re- 
public. This is a meaſure neceſſary for rallying the depart- 
ments, ſeveral of which give way to the thought that the igt 
fide acknowledges the exiſtence of the convention, and * 
berates with the mountain. If there were a nominal appeal, 
this opportunity ought not to be miſſed of proteſting ſolemnly 
of the non · integrity 7 of the repreſentative body. To you it be- 
longs particularly, my dear Duperret, to make theſe uſeful and 
important truths underſtood ; above all a declaration, were it 
ſigned but by thirty deputies, who will do themſelves honour 
by this ſtep. 
I ſhould be glad that you would Sterile Guadet, Petion, 
and our friends, to come and j Join us 3 they will ſay that this 


is what is wiſhed at Paris: be it fo, but is it the leſs true, that 
they will be more uſeful travelling over the departments, and 


catrying thither the broken ſtatue of liberty, in order to raiſe 
it again? Is it the leſs true that the foreign powers, whoſe 


Y 2 1 8 agents 


node! God — EC. —„Vͤ— — 
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agents are in Paris, have an intereſt in getting rid of true re- 
_ - publicans, and that Marat's adherents, heated by him, may, very 
probably, once more indulge themſelves in the thirſt of blood, 
notwithſtanding the decree which puts us under the Dane 
of the French nation. I know that this ſpeech will find ob- 
: jections in your courageous ſoul, and in the determination of 
my unfortunate friends z at leaſt acquit yourſelf of the com- 
miſſion which I give you to read to them my letter: Petion 
is fond af converſiog with you, Guadet loves: you ; ſee them, 
and be diligent i in unn ſome through the means of my 
friend Vallée, Hôtel Bouillon, Quai 8 all the infor- 
mation that you may think important. 

All my papers are at your ſervice, as well as my ien . 
you may ſee every thing, and read every thing. I would ne- 
ver have any thing, not even the errors of my heart, conceal- 
ed from an honeſt man like you. I ſhall write to-morrow to 
the ſound part of the deputation, in order to give them official 
information of the motives which determined me to quit Pa- 
Tis; ſhortly all France ſhall know them, and I doubt not of 
the approbation of my department, ſince the Marſeilleſe were 
of this opinion, and remitted me a thouſand livres in the name 
of the city of Marſeilles, at the moment of my departure. 

See my mother often, ſhe needs ſome conſolations of friend- 
ſhip; ſhe will get my letters read to you, you will read to her 
thoſe which I ſhall write to you : you will embrace all friends 
faithful to the cauſe of liberty; you will ſalute the miſs Noels, 
and, in particular, your young ladies and Marion, the ſame to 
Duprat, to Mainvielle, to Durand Maillanne ; let them con- 
tinue to ſerve the republic with courage, it is in the nature of 
things that virtue. muft triumph, or the republic could not 
exiſt. Proſcriptions, calumnies have only a ſeaſon; virtue 
alone is eternal, and the moment of juſtice is not far off, if I 
may judge 1055 the good diſpoſitions of which Jam witneſs 
here; the department of the Eure received me as if I had been 
in my own country. The north and the ſouth are going to 
take each other by the hand; they are riſing, and liberty 1 will 
not die. Adieu. 

Signed, . 
In the margin. Do not "ROM the eſtimable Madame Roland, 
and try to afford her ſome conſolation in her confinement, by | 
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tranſmitting to her the good news ; for tk you might ſee 


Champagneux, chief clerk of the department of the minifker 
of the interior. 8 


V3. 


— —ñ—ñä6— 


Caen, 15th June, 1793, ſecond year of the republic. 
IAM not at Caen, I am at Marſeilles, my good friend. It 


is the Marſeilleſe that J hear; and my furpedſs'! is as extreme 


as my hopes are great, notwithſtanding the miſchiefs which 


the rulers of Paris do the country, in concert with the foreign 


powers. This motning I prefented myſelf with Bourgouin, 


Delahaye, and Duval, to the adminiftration of Calvados ; we 
met with a moſt honourable reception. What men theſe ad- 


miniftrators are! A battalion was going to ſet off in order 


to advance towards Paris, they contended with each other for 
the glory of marching the firit ; theſe men are full of fire like 
you, and . in this town, is honoured, as much as guilt 
is abhorred. Have you fulfilled my commiffion concerning 
Guadet? Ah! let him come ! his foul, oppreſſed by the ſen- 
timent of injuſtice, is in want of the ſight of uncorrupted na- 
ture and of the ſentiments of friendſhip ; let him come with 
Petion, with Louvet, with our other friends, and with you! 
You may concert your | meaſures on this ſubject with our 


good friend Vallee, There is nothing difficult when we ar- 


dently wiſh a thing, and the queſtion is to ſaye our country by 
ſaving ourfelves. 8 1 

What ſhould embarraſs you? Your daughters; but they 
are with Marion, but the women may be collected together, 
and ſent into the neighbourhood of Paris, and even to Evreux.. 
As for Guadet, his wife, on whoſe acchunt he wants to ſtay, 
wiſhes him to depart, and Petion was of this opinion. This 
ſhall be inceſſantly the burden of my ſong ; but J muſt ſpeak 
to you of Louvet. 

In truth, his ſilence afflicts all his friends : tell my mother 
and the Miſs Noels, to ſpeak to madame Cholet's nieces, who 
come pretty often to ſee her, and to go together to viſit madame 

Cholet, who muft have beard from Louvet; I muſt abſolutely 
receive ſome tidings of him, or I ſhall be unhappy ! T He might 
alſo come to Caen, and madame Cholet to Evreux; we are 
ten here; but we are much in want of thoſe who are extreme- 
ly dear to us, and who might uſefully ſerve the republic, 


o 


. | You 
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. You have, no pubt, executed my commiſſion in . to 


Madame Roland, by trying to afford her ſome little conſola- 


tion. She muſt be very unhappy, that reſpectable wife of the 
moſt reſpectable citizen. Ah! make every effort to ſee her, 
and tell her that the twenty-two proſcribed deputies, that all 
honeſt men participate in her misfortunes; may this partici- 
pation conſole them! Do you believe that it is intended to 


keep her a priſoner ? I do not believe it; I think, on the con- 


trary, that her virtue embarraſſes them, and that they would 
wiſh to ſee her removed. She ſhould hazard a propoſal of re- 
maining only under an arreſt in her own houſe. May ſhe 
ſoon enjoy her liberty with our good friends! What a 
dreadful criſis; but alſo what glory, if we fave liberty ! I-ſend 
you, herewith, a letter which we write to that eſtimable wo- 
man; I need not tell you that you alone can execute this im- 
portant commiſſion; ſhe muſt, at any rate, try to get out of 
confinement, and put herſelf in ſafety. 

Lou will call and give ſome account of me to my mother, 
to whom I have not time to write to-day. I embrace you and 


vour friends, and the female friends and your een Bu- 


1 


zot, my dear Buzot, embraces you. 

[This Euer is without 150 addreſs, and wi any | "AY 
ture 8. i; 

PA ION | 
Caen, 18th june, 1793, 3 year a of the epic. 

I rave not yet received any anſwer, my dear friend, to the 
two letters which I wrote to you, the one from as, the 
other from Caen, Your filence afflicts me, becauſe you know 
what a warm intereſt I take in my friends. ' Beſides, all com- 
munication is here intercepted by Paris with the ſouthern de- 
partments, ſo that I can neither write to Marſeilles, nor 
thence receive letters. Do not fail to ſend me, by means of 
our colleague Vallée, the detail of the moſt intereſting news 
from Marſeilles. and the ſouthern departments, the ſtate of Pa- 


ris, and that of the convention. In truth, I am anxious ta 


know what is going on in the ſouth, and What is the coura- 
geous conduct of the Marſeilleſe. | 


» But i it is from wee to Lo rage Nate of the Editor. = © 
Every 


1 


{ 
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Every thing goes well in the ten departments which com- 
| DEFY the c/-devant Britanny and the ci-devant Normandy. 
8 Liberty there will not periſh, for the courage of the inhabi- 
tants is as determined as that of the men of the ſouth. The 
misfertunes of the country are owing only to the treachery of 
the committee of public ſafety, evidently directed by the fo- 
Teign powers. The intelligence with the rebels of La Ven- 
dee is fully confirmed; ſince there have been apprehended at 
Nantz two agents of the executive council, one of whom was 
provided with a paſſport for entering into the camp of the re- 
bels, and had really entered it, and with a ſeal engraved with 
the arms of the empire, in order to tranſmit thither his diſ- 
patches. Santerre was ſent againſt the rebels only to deliver 
up to them Saumur, and eighty pieces of cannon, Every | 
where we are betrayed, and the centre of the treachery is in 
Paris. It is therefore to Paris, that the legions of the repub- 
licans muſt repair, in order to give courage to the good citi- 

Zens, and cruſh the factious. 

But do you think, my dear friend, to favour this uuns 
tion of the departments againſt the oppreſſion of the rulers of 
Paris? Do you think to ſave liberty by remaining in Paris, 
as de our colleagues? Firſt, the deputies detained in con- 
finement ſuffer, and do nothing uſeful for the country. Our 
other colleagues, ſometimes repair to the aſſembly, and ſome- 
times abſent themſelves; ſometimes they deliberate, and 
ſometimes they refuſe to take a part in the deliberations. 

This verfatile conduct bewilders the minds of many people in 
the departments, and ruins the public weal. No, they muſt 
not deliberate; but they muſt, on the contrary, proteſt ſolemnly 

againſt the non· integrity of the repreſentative body's no, they 
muſt not repair to the ſittings; but they muſt, on the con- 
trary, leave Paris. My friend, the return of the deputies who 
have remained faithful, into their reſpective departments, is 

impoſſible, ſince by means of certain Maratiſti communes, they 
would be Topped on the road. And what good, beſides, did 
they do thus divided and acting without any concert? My opi- 
-Nion, that of our colleagues aſſembled here or at Rennes, to the 

number of, twenty, is that you ſhould come and join us, not to. 


form an authority which could not exiſt but in the event that 


the r of the convention ſhould be aſſembled; but to 
\ a J 4 | $6 Contents 
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concert together the meaſures proper for ſaving. liberty ; but 
to give to the opinion of the departments a new ſpring, by 
preſenting to them a greater maſs of their repreſentatives pro- 
ſcribed, perſecuted by the tyrants of Paris. Calvados is of all 
the departments of the north the moſt remote from all attack, 
either on the part of the rebels, or on the part of the enemies 
who occupy our frontiers,” and its. coaſts are in the moſt re- 
ſpectable ſtate of defence; this is an additional motive for re- 
pairing hither. Come, cMengaicnt to this hoſpitable land ; 
come, and once more inflame, by your preſence; the zea] of the 
citizens; come and give new conſolations to your friends, 
and converſe with them about their country, and let the coun- 
try be the everlaſting theme. . | 
This letter, my dear friend, will be common border: you 
and all the proſcribed deputies, to whom I charge you to ſhew 
it without loſing a moment, and our friends Chiappe, Vallée, 
Duprat, Noel, and Breſſon; ' theſe two le lodge, as you 
know, in the ſame houſe where I did; do not fail to ſee them. 
You may alſo ſhew my letter to ſuch of our colleagues as are 
in your confidence. Forget the movements even of your 
courage, and your former reſolutions for the intereſt of the re- 
public. Here your beſt friends, the adminiſtrators, and every 
where the citizens united in ſociety or in ſections, have but 
one mind. Our colleagues muſt comply with this determin- 
ed vow and fave the country. Every meaſure is taken for 


effecting their departure in fafety : - paſſports are in the hands 


of Vallee. Come, my dear and good friend, let us ſave liber- 
ty, and come and embrace the man who is the moſt ſincere- 
Iy attached to you. Above all, let not any one of our friends 
take his route by Verſailles; but let them all come by St. 
Germain. Sęe my mother, the Miſs Noels, and ſalute them; 
ſalute your daughters and Marion. Let me know whether 
you have heard of your ſon. I embrace you fraternally, — 
beg you to forward the letter encloſed. 
P. 8. Do not neglect to communicate my letter to Duprat, 
dur colleague, and. tranſmit to Coutdic, through wy mother, 
| FR papers which I have entruſted to you. 


This letter, without any ſignature, bears no addreſs, ] 


„ I; is e to be written by Barbaroux to burner. Note 5 the Editor. 
| Caen, 


* 
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"Caen, 22d June, 1793, ſecond year of the republic, 
one and indiviſible. 8 
Charles "EWA to his Collearues Durand-Maililanne, Dus 
prat, Duperret, Peliſfier, ie Mainvielle, . of the 
Departments of the Mouths of the Rhone. 
My DEREAR COLLEAGUES, 

— I THINK myſelf accountable to you for the motive which de- 
terniined me to quit Paris. It is not the fear of being aſſaſſi- 
nated that made me ſwerve from my firſt ceternina high 

the 'well-demonftrated impoſſibility of being able e 
my thoughts. What man, in theſe circumſtances, would 
have deen bold enough to print my writings? Had there ex- 
iſted one ſufficiently generous, could I, without ſhuddering, 
expoſe him to the treatment that Briſſot and Gorſas have re- 
ceived; and, at all events, how ſhould I have been able to 
eirewlace' my writings in the departments, when the munici- 
pality of Paris has ſtopped every means of circulztion? Pain- 
ful was it to me not to have it in my power to manifeſt my 
thoughts, after having contended five years for the liberty of 
the preſs; painful, indeed, was it to me to crouch under the 
attack of calumny, without having it in my power to call in 
evidence the actions of my life. I felt that the truths of 
which I was the depolitary belonged to my country, and I 
was urged by the want of promulgating them; I ſought an 
independent country. Here have I found an honourable hoſ- 
in here have I found, with the beautiful forms of na- 
ture, the conſoling image of virtue; here I forget the ſenti- 
ment of my misfortunes, by the conſolatory ſentiment with 
which I am inſpired by the energy of the men of- the north. 
No; our holy republic one and indiviſible ſhall not periſh; ſne 
ſhall not periſh, ſince from Marſeilles to Caen the ſame in- 
dignation cauſes the people to riſe, and creates armies e 
anarchiſts. 
All the affairs of Marſeilles are then abandoned. Not that 
my preſence is neceſſary to their progreſs, they would be ma- 
naged by you with equal zeal. But how can Marſeilles, an 
anti- anarchiſt city, merit the favour of being heard? An inſo- 
Jent commiſſioner ſent into La Vendee by the executive coun- 
cil, ſaid to ſome deputies from Nantz, who demanded of him 
| ſuccoprs in men, © Tour town did not chooſe to follow the 


We 


* 


— — —— 
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* The municipality of Marſeilles alſo aſks us, in the ſame let- 
powder in throwing ſhells; and, in order to find it, mentions 


make this enquiry as ſpeedily as poſlible; for we mult afford 
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doctrine of Marat, we will find the means of puniſhing you 3” 
and, indeed, Nantz is threatened by the rebels. They will 


repulſe our department in the fame manner; but the aſcend- 


ancy of things, and the inevitable triumph of virtue over vice, 
make me hope, in a ſhort time, ſor the- reparation of all theſe 
wrongs. 


There is, 1 an object to which I beg you will at- 


| tend immediately, The municipality of Marſeilles, by their 
ſectors Sf the 28th of May, printed i in the collection of the 


ſpatch eg, brought to us by the courier Aubert, obſerved to us, 


that bens was not in this town a ſingle man capable of lead- 
ing, and commanding with ſucceſs, its brave gunners; they 
Charged us in conſequence to apply to the executive council for 


a commander of artillery, and to recommend to . above 
all, the greateſt delicacy in their choice. 

The war department is now occupied by Alexander Bens: 
Harnois. © I cannot believe that a man whoſe public life has 
been hitherto irreproachable, ſhares the principles, and wiſhes 
to adopt the conduct of the ignorant Bouchotte. Apply 
to him, therefore,. in order to obtain a good commander 
of artillery; but do not fail, to tell him that this officer 
muſt not be choſen from among thoſe who profeſs principles 
contrary to our's. This is a point on which you muſt ſtrong- 
ly inſiſt ; for it would be making a bad preſent to Marſeilles 
to ſend thither a Maratiſti, and it would be expoſing him to 


dangers which the good-will of the pr age might not 
perhaps be able to prevent. 


ter, for a table of progreſſion, calculated for the reach of 
to us the navy and war offices. Will you be ſo good as to | 


the worthy inhabitants of our coaſts every means of repelling 
the enemy, Receive, my dear friends, my fraternal embraces, 
and let us both continue to defend, with all our might, liberty 
and the republic one ano e | 

| Signed, BARBAROUX, 


dt 


Cacg, 
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Caen, 22d June, 1793, ſecond year of the republic. . 
I HAVE not yet received, my good mother, any 
14555 from you, which grieves me; however, Vallée has 
ſent me word that you had retired to Duperret's. What 
gratitude I owe to that worthy and eftimable friend! what 
obligations towards his daughters, and their governeſs Ma- 
rion! Confeſs that J have done right to quit Paris, ſince the 
rulers of Paris, the mountain where guilt is enthroned, have 
carried their audacity ſo far as to iſſue a decree of accuſation. 
againſt me, becauſe, ſay they, I have put the ny of . 
in a ſtate of counter- revolution. 
. T am impatient to hear of the arrival of my aunt Fabre and 
of Dallet. At what time do they come to ſee us? at leaſt, 
they. will calm your troubles, they will take care of your _ 
health. My ſole regret is not to be able to laviſh on you the J 
ſame attentions, and the ſame careſſes. 

Deſire Duperret to ſettle my accounts with the courier. 
Aubert, and attend yourſelf to this buſineſs. There are five 
hundred livres due to me; I intend two hundred of them for 
you; ſo it is your intereſt to get this matter ſettled, 

Adieu; I have this moment received from Duperret a letter, 
in which you are mentioned, and I am a little tranquillized. 
Salute the Miſs Noels, and the worthy papa, Breſſon, Cous- 
dic, and all our good friends. Health to all Duperret's fami- 
ly. I embrace you with all my heart, as well as Joſeph, 

[This letter, not ſisnedd is addreſſed to e Citayenne Bare. 
borouat'®. * 


Ciew, 25th 133 1793, Econ year of che republic | 
one and indiviſible. 9 5 
7 SEND to you, my dear friend, another half dozen copies of 
my Addreſs to the Marſeilleſe, in order that you may try to 
make it penetrate into our department, by inſerting it in the 
bulletins, or in any other manner. It is really painful to me, 
not to have it in my power to tranſmit to my conſtituents ihe 
account which I owe them of my conduct. Neglect nothing, 
I conjure you, to execute this commiſſion, 
Prevail on my mother to write to me a few lines, I am very 


* 


It is certainly PEER me ſon, He of 4 Editor. | „ 
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uneaſy on her account; I am no leſs ſo reſpecting the fate of 
our friends: a private letter announces to us, that they have 
deen more cloſely confined, What a fault have they com- 
mitted in not making their eſcape, and how much all the right 
ide has loſt itſelf, in not acceding to dur wiſhes! They have 
miſled a great number of departments, and expoſed the public 
weal : fortunately, Providence, who watches over the deſti- 
nies of France, is on the point of ſaving us once more from 
this criſis. Here, every thing goes well, the department of 
the Orme has adopted the meaſures taken by that of -Calva- 
dos; the department of La Manche is aſſembled, and the 
_ ame ſucceſs is expected. Troops are filing off towards Ey- 
I Zerx; let our colleagues aſſiſt by their conduct, and ſome au- 
* thentic declarations, this ſalutary movement, and anarchy will 
be again overcome, and liberty will triumph. 8 

Settle my buſineſs with the courier Aubert, add try, my good 
lend, to ſend me ſome news; that from the ſouth intereſts 
me particularly. A decree of accuſation is paſſed againſt 
Briſſot, the unfortunate Briſſot: it is ſaid that he is arrived in 
Paris; another journal informs us of his flight. Let me 
know how the matter ſtands ; I am uneaſy reſpecting the fate 
of this eſtimable man. I would give my life to preſerve him 
to France, for his head is ſtill neceſſary for the conſolidation 
of liberty. Our friends muſt procure him every conſolation 
in their power. And our poor Guadet, and Petion, and Va- 
lazs, and all the priſoners, i in what ſituation are they? In the 
midſt of my own misfortunes I had preſerved the gaiet 
which conſtitutes my character, I loſe it through the adverſi- 
ty of my friends. News, once more ſome news, Do not 
be ſparing of your letters, which adminiſter to my ſoul the 
conſoling balm of friendſhip. Adieu, my friend; embrace 
your daughters, Marion, the Miſs Noels, their good father, 
and all our friends. 


I This letter is without my ſignature, and bears not any 2 
1955 ee * | TH 

A Fraternal and affeQionate embrace to my yet friend : 
| Duperret ; J entreat him to _ every day t to the 8b 


FF But it! is _ certainly from Barbaroux to Duperret. Note i the Editor. 4 
3 "IF 3 8 e 1 | 4 1 an : 
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and literary club, under the colonade of Radziwilf, at the 
Palais ci-devant Royal; he may there explain himſelf freely 
with the citizeneſs who keeps this club, or with Gobereau, 
the clerk of this houſe; I beg him to let me hear from him 
on the ſubject, and to collect there the mind and opinion of 
the public. I particularly recommend to him to give me an 
account of this literary cabinet, ſituated next door to the 
| e, lyrique. Health once more in patriotiſm.' bY 
Signed, A. ]. Gonsas, 
[The added is: To Citizen Valle, to forward the letter, 
atter having read and ſealed it, to Citizen Duperret, Deputy, 
Reue St. Thomas du Louvre, No. 45, at Paris.] 


Mx good friend, I write to you from Beens in Norman- 
dy; a trader of Rouen, going to Bourdeaux, having learned 
that there was here one of the proſcribed deputies belonging 
to that city, ſends me word that he gives me ſix minutes to 
write a few words I therefore announce to you, that Salles, 
a Leſage of Eure and Loire, Larivière of Calvados, and myſelf, 
are going on a pilgrimage to encourage the worthy Normans 
to march towards Paris, in order to obtain the liberty of the 
convention. At this moment, Girey-Duprey, editor of Briſ- 
ſot's journal, is arrived; be is going to Caen with our com- 
panions: as for me, I ſhall remain here three days, to be in- 
termediate between Paris and the.... I am called upon 
to conclude. Your friend for life, and till death. 

[This note is without either n or addreſs * * 

SixcE I left you, I have done every clin. in my power to 
analyze the public mind; the volcanoes have vomited forth 
their fires, the eruption is over. Paris is in a conſoling ealm; 
every one is aſtoniſhed at a tranquillity ſo ſudden, after ſuch 

violent ſtorms. I have ſeen ſome people of obſervation; they . 
fay, that the convention, the galleries, even, have been in a 
ſtate which ſomewhat reſembles conſternation, / However it 
is true, their rage appears troubled. It is perfectly decided 
that the laws ſhall take their courſe : the reſponſibility of the 
Pariſians makes them think. Be uy there] is no o idea whats 


5 * 1 it is from Barbarovs to 8 Note of > 4 tor. 
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ever of popular juſtice} if the night were likely to be dit. 
turbed, even lightly, I would fleep in your ſtreet, in order to 
apprize you of cauſes and effects: but there is no ſiniſter 
omen. Sleep, and dream that your enemies are under the 
Tarpeian rock. A great poet has ſaid, 4 dream ſometimes i 5 @ 
warning from the gods. 

It has been rumoured, in ſome este, that Danton was 
dictator: it is ſaid that fame has a hundred voices; why has 

mne not a hundred thouſand? why is not the report general ? 
Nothing more would be neceſſary to open the eyes of our re- 
volutionary puppets. 

Within theſe few days, the priſoners i in the Abbey cried out 
with terror; they thought that they would be put to death in 
the ſecond act of the ſecond of n a PONG tratnquil- 
lized them.. / 

I have a thouſand things to ſay to you from Beffroy. He 

> 4s indignant at the ferocity of your enemies; but, like me, he 
hopes that it will pave the way to your triumph and glory. I 
am, with eſteem, wholly yours. I ſhall long hold 1 dear. 
D. 
[This letter is without any ee 
| th June, in the Abbey. 

I sEND you, worthy citizen, the copy of a letter I have Writ 
ten to the convention, which has been addreſſed to them of- 
ficially by the miniſter of the interior, and of which nothing 
yet has been able to obtain a public reading, If your courage 
can do any thing in this buſineſs, I recommend this letter to 
it; if you know of any means of getting it publiſhed, be ſo 
good as to employ them. 

J have not yet been interrogated ; I how not how long I 
am able to be detained in this rene, which was + he ſcene. of | 
ſo many horrors. 

VMoſt certainly, with innocence and truth, 1. am N more 
free and leſs to be pitied than the blood-thirſty rulers of the 
day; my firmneſs is not alarmed at any thing; I have a 
child, a family all in tears; I muſt neglect nothing to be re- 

| does to them. 

Whatever you may do,r receive the aſſurances of my 8 

| | Signed, RoLanD nee PALIPON, 


/ 


{ 
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[The following anſwer i is on the ſecond page of the * 
dated the 6th June. } 

Anſwer, 

IF bien more be neceſſary, virtuous citizeneſs, than. good- 
will and moſt intrepid courage to ſecond all your friends, who 
are all honeſt men, in order to releaſe you from the dreadful op- 
preſſion in which your cowardly perſecutors have involved 
you, rely on me; doubt not that I will do every thing that 
your generous ſoul would do for me, if, being! in N ſitua- 
tion, I claimed your good offices, 

The audacity of guilt would wiſh to aerißee you to its 
rage; but when, like you, we have the ſhield of virtue to op- 
poſe to it, we fear nothing. The ſpeck will ſoon be removed 
from the eyes of the good people who are miſled, and they wilt 
find means to compenſate you for the evils which-ſome wicked 
wretches make you endure. I am, more than ever, 8 
yours, reſpectable citizeneſs. 

[The ſuperſcription of this note runs chus: To Duperret, 
Deputy of the Mouths of the Rhone, ] 


VIRTVOUS CITIZENESS, 

From the moment of your arreſt, J have not ceaſed to exert 
myſelf in order to try to find the means of tranſmitting to you 
the conſolations which all your friends would wiſh to offer you; 
but the tigers who perſecute you, have thrown fo many obſta- 
cles in the way, that we were permitted only to bewail with 
you the rigours of your fate. For ſeveral days I kept three 
letters which Bar. . and Bu... had addrefied to me for 
you, without it being poſſible for me to tranſmit them to you; 
and what is more unlucky, is, that at the moment when 
I could do it, by availing myſelf of the channel which you 
point out, the thing 1s. become impoſlible ; as they are now in 
the hands of Potion; to whom 1 thought it my duty to deliver - 
them, thinking that he had it more in his power than any other 
perſon to forward them to you, and who has left Paris with- 
out having been able to ſuccecd. This very day I will men- 
tion the circumſtance to thoſe citizens to whom I write by a 
fafe conveyance, and will inform them of the means that 1 
now have of being better able to execute their commiſſion. 
Till 2 hear N from them, I muſt not ſuffer you to be 
4h ignorant 


— 


* 


— 


* 
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ignorant of all their ſolicitude fot you. I receive no letter 
from them, without your name being introduced in ſome ſhape; 
they ſeem, I aſſure you, more concerned at the rigours which 
you experience, than with all thoſe which they experience 
themſelves. As for me, virtuous citizeneſs, my heart is torn, 
when I repreſent to myſelf all the trials which your cowardly 
perſecutors make you undergo, the more, as with all the good- 
will imaginable, there is no mean that it is poſſible, at preſent, 
to have recourſe to, againſt this dreadful tyranny. But take 


| courage, their reign will ſoon be at an end, the whole nation 


is on the point of riſing to cruſſi this horde of villains, and 
will make you ample amends for all the evils which you ſuffer 
for your country. I already ſee the civie crowns that are pre- 
paring for you and your reſpectable huſband; and full of this 
agreeable idea, relying on your firmneſs, in regard to tranſient 
misfortunes, which cannot damp your courageous ſoul, I take 
a delight in thinking you a thouſand times more happy in your 
| honour able confinement, than are on their ſeat of blood and of 
crimes the tyrants who detain you. Three-fourths at leaſt 
of the departments have already declared themſelves in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, on all ſides, in order to overſet the throne 
of anarchy ;. the moſt decided meaſures are taking among 
them to effect this happy revolution, which, I hope, will be 
the laſt of all. "Twenty-two of our profcribed-colleagues, at 
this moment, perhaps more, are aſſembled at Caen, and labour 
night and day to enlighten the public mind, and promote the | 
ſucceſs of this vaſt project. I frequently hear from them on 
the ſubject, and the accounts are from day to day more ſatis- 
factory. Notwithſtanding the efforts of the conſpirators, who 
at this moment are making their laſt puſh to try to avoid the 
blow, I ſhall take care, when an opportunity offers, to in- 
form you of the intereſting news that may come to my know- 
ledge. I muſt, however, apprize you, in order to calm your 
juſt impatience, that the movements of the departments will 
not take place ſo ſoon as we could with, All the misfortunes 
of the country are ſo great and ſo complicated, that we muſt 
" neceſſarily uſe all the wiſdom and prudence poſſible, in the re- 
medies to be applied to them, ſince the ſmalleſt want of cau- 
tion would riſk the loſs of all. From the data that I can pro- 
2 ſcarcely reckon that the great blows will be ftruck till 


ö towards | 
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towards the end of the month which is ſo near at hand. In 

the mean time, I am very {ure that our enemies can yet do us 
much miſchief ; but it is impoſſible to avoid it. In the mean 22 

time, let us arm ourſelves with patience, and brave dangers; 1 

republican ſouls are proof againſt every thing. It is unne- 

ceſſary for me to offer you my poor ſervices in all that may 

humanly depend on me; my attachment to you, and to every 
one that belongs to you, is unlimited; and nothing in the 
world will be fo flattering to me, as to be able to find an op- 
portunity of being ſerviceable to you in ſome way: in theſe 
ſentiments I beg you to believe me, very reſpectfully, 3 your de- 
voted ſervant. 


— 


Signed, L. DurkR Rr. 
| [This letter has no addreſs &. : FO | 
I OWE you a thouſand thanks, hy citizen, for the ſenti= 
ments which you expreſs towards me, and, above all, for the 
excellent news which you communicate to me. My friends 
and my country ſaved, what's the reſt to me? As long as 
the former are in ſafety, and the majority of the departments 
Judging of the ſtate of things, is preparing to ameliorate it, I 
have no longer any inquietude or regret. I am proud of being 
perſecuted in a moment when talents and honeſty are pro- 
| ſcribed, Certainly, I am more tranquil in confinement, than 
my oppreſſors are in the exerciſe of their unjuſt power. 1 
own that the refinement of cruelty, with which they ordered my 
being ſet at liberty, for the purpoſe of apprehending me again 
the moment after, inflamed me with . indignation 3 I could no 5 
longer ſee how far their tyranny might extend; I haſtened to | 
apprize all thoſe who take any intereſt about me: not that! 25 
thought that any thing could be done, nor that my courage 
was alarmed at any thing; but in order that theſe outrages 
8 might be made public, and that my fate might not be un- 
be knowh. 9 f 
II know that the miniſter of the interior ſigned a intel 
Which he was prevailed on to. write to the. adminiſtration! o =. 


the + who anſwered, that they had acted only by order of 


® But it is for Madame Roland, Nate of the Editor. - \ 3 
. „ the. 4 


* 
* 
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the Committee of general ſecurity of the Convention. This i is 
a manner of playing into each other's hands, and of propping 
one another, in order to diſpenſe with all favour, and to put a 


ſtop to remonſtrances. I have no inclination to addreſs re- 
monſtrances to any one, for I will not debaſe myſelf. I ſhall 


expect my liberty from the return of the reign of juſtice, and, 
worthy of good fortune, I will not deſpond in bad. | 
To hear of my friends is the only happineſs that affects me; 


you have contributed to make me enjoy it. Tell them, that 


the knowledge of their courage, and of all that they are ca- 
pable of doing for liberty, ſtand me in ſtead of every thing; 
tell them, that my eſteem, my attachment, and my good 
wiſhes, will follow them wherever they go. B.... . s hand- 
bill gave me great pleaſure. Adieu, worthy citizen, your up- 
rightneſs and intrepidity enſure to you the ſentiments which 
I feel and preſerve for you. | 

[This letter, without way ee, is direRted To Citizen 
Doperret* T 

WorTay ide I tranſmit you my real i F the 


publication of which, is the only reply that it becomes me to 
make to the Finden of Ducheſne, and thoſe of his ſtamp. 


If all communication is not intercepted with our friends in 
confinement, tell them that the injuſtice which they experience, 


is the only one that employs my mind. What! that blinded 
people will then ſuffer their beſt defenders to periſh !. A de- 


cree of accuſation paſſed againſt poor Briſſot; is it true that 


he is apprehended? But what does it avail me to aſk queſ- 


tions? You cannot anſwer me, and you will do well to burn 


this note from a hand | retended to be ſuſpected. 1 We 


and ſalute ou. 1/NDo5 


£2 Signed, Rol an D, nee PHLIPON, at the Abbey, 24th June, 


[This note is without any addreſs +. 


* is from Ae Roland. Note of the Ker. 
+ It is for lng Nets 7 the Editor. 
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| 24th June. 
. appeared as if I was to by releaſed from the Abbey, I 
cmought of returning to my houſe; before I got there I was 


apprehended, in order to be taken to St. Pelagie. © Who 


knows whether, from that place, I ſhall not be carried elſe- 


Where! Do not forget me. N 
{This note is neither ſigned nor addreſſed to any one * ] 


* It is from Madame Roland to Duperret. Note of the Editors 
'S 


THE END. 
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